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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SIMPLEX 


Cost of Procrastination 


Procrastination is the thief of money as well as time. While hundreds of pub- 
lishers have installed Simplex machines during the last three years, many others 
have considered the matter more or less all that time and are still procrastinating. 
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To show what procrastination costs those who neglect to install Simplex 
machines, we take for example two publishers who corresponded with us three 
years before finally replacing hand composition with the Simplex. 

No. 1 is the publisher of a small-city daily in Ohio, setting about 150,000 ems 
a week, which cost him an average of $34.00 per week by hand. More matter 
now costs him $17.00 per week on the Simplex. 

No. 2 is the publisher of an Iowa weekly who was setting about 80,000 ems 
weekly, which cost him an average of $25.00 per week by hand. More matter 
now costs him $12.00 per week on the Simplex. 












Let us see how their accounts stand for the three years they continued hand 





composition: 









No. 1 No. 2 










$34 per week for 3 years (156 weeks) $25 per week for 3 years (156 weeks) 

hand composition : : $5,204.00 hand composition : . $3,900.00 
$17 per week, present cost on machine $12 per week, present cost on machine 

(156 weeks) ; : .  ___ 2,602.00 (156 weeks) , ; a 1,872.00 
Could have saved ; , ’ $2,602.00 | Could have saved - . : $2,028.00 







Cost Standard Simplex and 300 Ibs. | Cost Standard Simplex and 300 Ibs. 
type (cash) ; : ; 1,555.00 | type (cash) ; : ‘ 1,555.00 
Could have saved after paying for | Could have saved after paying for 
machine. : ; : $1,047.00 | machine ; : 






$ 473.00 * 








No. 1 lost the price of the machine plus $1,047, and No. 2 lost the price of 
the machine plus $473 in three years. The saving would have been from what 
they actually paid out for hand composition. Had each installed Simplex machines 
three years ago, No. 1 would have had in bank $1,047, and No. 2 $473, which 
they paid out for hand composition over and above the price of the machines. 









You, Mr. Publisher, are losing money just as these men did, when you may 
easily save it as these men now are. The longer you wait, the greater the loss. 







Ask for our easy terms of sale, or lease with option to purchase. 






THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
407 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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e “Century” 




















Drive a Nail Here! 


To You to whom an increase of two or three thousand impressions a day means money— 

To Vou who are willing to equip your presses with automatic feeders and erect them on proper 
foundations, and operate them in accordance with our instructions,— to you 

We say this: 

Place an order with us for one of our new large-size ** Century’”” presses. Install it alongside any 
modern press of the same size you are now operating, attach to it an automatic feeder and run both presses 


els : ; 
up to the speed limit guaranteed by their builders, and whatever that speed may be, 


| We will give you with the ‘““‘CENTURY” from 200 to 300 
| more impressions a hour 


on the same kind and quality of work, and do it, not in spurts, but all the while. 
Please understand that we guarantee to do this without straining the machine or lessening in any 
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3 degree its durability. 

>| The ‘Century ’”’ has qualities of speed and efficiency not approached by any other machine and 
4 little) understood by those not familiar with the press. 

< ‘ , - ‘ , ; 

3 If you are a wide-awake manufacturing printer, eager to increase the producing capacity of your press- 
7 room and to lessen cost of production, this statement must assure your attention. 
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We are out for business and we can deliver the goods. 





Ghe Campbell Company 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
189 Fleet Street, E.C., LONDON 
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MAKERS OF 
Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


—= and = 





Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 


Oils and Dryers. 





org Co. 





























Importers of 
Lithographic 
Stones, 
Supplies and 
Bronzes. 























Cincinnati, 
New York, 
Chicago, 
Saint Louis, 
Toronto, 
London. 
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CARMICHAEL, WILSON & CO., Ltd. . 


- Agents . 








. SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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By Deeds, Not Words 
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the Gospel of the BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS is preached. 


An army of mouths, consuming tons of paper daily, confirm all our repre- 
sentations of their excellences. 


Our salesman talks to you but once. 
OUR CUTTERS “TALK”? EVERY DAY. 


If they talk for us we get duplicate orders. 
We do not allow them to talk against us if we know it. 


Award of Highest Merit 
Gold Medal 
Pan-American Exposition 
Buffalo, 1901 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


STORES § CHICAGO, ILL., 321 Dearborn Street —J. M. Ives, Manager. 
~ \ LONDON, ENGLAND, 23 Goswell Road — ANDREW & SUTER. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . 414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Mittme & RICHARD, . .. s+. > 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Ont. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRIZES 
FOR BLOTTER DESIGNS 

















S announced last month, The Queen City Printing 
Ink Company, Cincinnati, offers five prizes for 
catchy Blotter Designs advertising Queen City 
Inks. The designs must not require more than 
three colors, or contain over fifteen words. Prizes 
y will be awarded according to selections made by 
——— The Inland Printer. Do not hesitate to submit 
any ides that may suggest itself, for a simple idea or thought con- 
veyed may win a prize over more artistic or elaborate designs. Merit 
as an adwertising medium is the result desired. You know 
the goods. You have seen our monthly blotters. For further ideas 
look over designs shown each month in The Inland Printer. All 
entering the contest will be shown some of the designs offered in 
competition with them after award is made. 




















Prizes are divided as follows: 


First Prize .. . $50 Third Prize... $15 
Second Prize .. 20 Fourth Prize .. 10 
Fifth Prize ... $5 


Try for a prize. You may win the highest. The conditions are 
easy. If above is not understood, write for particulars. Address 
all communications to 











The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


1925 South Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO and BOSTON 
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Full Value 








: 
® 
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) 

® 

® 

® 

0) 

> £, Do you give your customer FULL VALUE £ 
@ Q@Y for his money? Uy 
(|) You cannot do so unless you use INLAND 
@ type. With the other kind your work lacks 
® | that indefinable something called style. 

° | On the other hand, with type other than 
® | INLAND you must either charge him more 
5) than do the concerns equipped with INLAND 
(i) labor-saving material, slight the job, or give 
@ up a part of your legitimate profit. 

(|) Why not make the amount you should and 
4 in addition please your customers, and thus 
® 

0) 

@ 

® 

® 

® 

) 

® 

® 

® 


attract more trade? 


| Remember that STANDARD LINE UNIT 
SET TYPE is made only by the 




















Inland Type Foundry 


| Saint Louis and Chicago 
| he y 
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THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NE W LONDON, CONNECTICUT 











New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canz dian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 
B ARNH. AR T B ROS. & SPINDLER, WEST ERN AGENT S, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHIC: AGO 
Great Western Type Fe meneary Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 

Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seatt e. 











THE OPTIMUS 


Register should be incorporated in the design and construction of a press. It is not 
wholly a matter of grippers, guides, and tongues. It lies as intimately in the star-gear, the 
star-gear rack, the bed and cylinder movement; and other portions of the press may affect it 
seriously. It must be built in from the base up. It can not be permanently obtained in any 
other way. This is a claim we make for the Optimus: the register is built in. It is not 
patched on by some sort of a make-shift excrescence. It is duc/t 7x as a part of every move- 
ment. This is the only way to get it and keep it. 

To register well a press must wear well. To wear well it must possess a simple driving 
mechanism with the fewest number of parts. In the Optimus the star-gear is on one end of 
a shaft absolutely inflexible so far as rotary motion is concerned, the driving pinion on the 
other, with nothing between this and the cylinder but the intermediate gear. No other press 
is so Closely coupled with so few parts. Herein is register, — permanent, lasting register, —dz7/¢ 
7x; while the movement at the same time gives the smoothest running, fastest and most 
enduring of two-revolution presses. 

There are pressrooms where the exact color work and close-register work go to the 
Optimus presses seven, eight, and nine years old in preference to newer machines of other 
makes, and a few where the Optimus is twelve to fourteen years old. One firm bought a stop- 
cylinder press to get absolute register on color work. They got register, but after a close test 
they found the Optimus would register just as well, and now they run one color on the Stop 
and another on the Optimus, changing sheets from one press to the other until jobs are finished. 
Many others have had the same experience. 


THE OPTIMUS 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
171 Queen Victoria Street, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK ae Pitt wag — 


LONDON, E. C. SYDNEY, 


Se ae » 99 
Cable address, “Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘‘ Parsobros. Cable address, “Unitpaper.” 














Export Agents for ae 
American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 









All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box: 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 
and Printing Trades. 











The “VICTOR” 
liam. _— Steel Die Power 
is ee Embossing and 


“ey 


ae Press 


The only entirely satisfactory 
press of its Kind in the 
market to-day. 


POINTS 
Only three adjustments to press. 
The only press that trips the impression 
at any point while running. 
Saves ink, saves wiping paper, saves time. 
Will stamp any die to limit as fast as 
~de he paper. 
dhe rReeeR ; feeder can handle the paper 
The only press that absolutely locks die 
chuck when impression is taken. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 


Presses Built in Two Sizes The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 








No. 1 — Size of Die, . 3x5 inches 


No. 2—Size of Die, . 334 x 8% inches WILLIAM FULLARD, Sole Selling Agent, 


624 and 626 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE GOSS 


PATENTED 


TRAIGHTLIN 





























QUADRUPLE PRESS WITH IMPROVED TAPELESS FOLDER 


Built either 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 deck high, 2 plates wide, or 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 deck high, 4 plates wide, 
to suit the convenience in space either in width or height. . 


Producing the largest output in the least given time. 
STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are easy runners, good printers and money-makers. 


Print all combinations of papers in multiples of two to the full capacity of press. If you 
want the best up-to-date machine, figure on the GOSS STRAIGHTLINE. 











' 
BU ITT BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co. 
Sixteenth Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ie 












































IS THE TITLE OF A. 
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VALUE To You REGARDING ENGRAVING. 
FOLLow I7’s ADVICE AND SAVE A LOT OF- GRIEF, 
Tr shows THE Coal a meres ve Pa = 
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Our works are not ‘the largest in the world,” 
but too large to illustrate upon one page. 


In these works all the modern and up-to-date 


improvements in Paper Folding Machines have 
originated. 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE 
ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 





CO. 
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AGENCIES 


NEW YORK—H. L. Ecpert & Co.,. . . . . . 23 New Chambers Street. 
CHICAGO — CHampLIN & SMITH, . . . . . . «+. +~ 304 Dearborn Street. 
| LONDON, ENG., E. C.—W. C. Horne & Sons, Ltp., 5 Torrens St., City Road. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD. 
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“What. Everybody Says Must. Be True.” 


An old adage and a very trite one. The 
application of it just now lies this way, 
that the knowing ones among photo- 
engravers say that the Royle Machines are 
the best. No need to seek beyond the 
superlative. & & & Send to us for prices. 








John Royle @ Sons, 


PATERSON, N. J. 











Crane’s 
Ladies’ 
Stationery 








Sold by all Stationers 
and Booksellers 





Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD é CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘ Crane’s,” containing our goods. 


HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 
select trade. Their merits are known the world 
over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 
tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 
in the following styles and qualities: 
SUPERFINE QUALITY-In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Col- 
ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


All this Stationery z @ W. M. CRANE 
can be relied on as 
DALTON, MASS. 


represented 4 #@ Jd 























PLATES 














PICTURESTALK 


MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and i inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant i is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


St. Louis, Mo., VU. Ss. A. and 111 Fleet Si. E. C.; London, Eng. 
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A COPY OF THE NEW 
SAMPLE BOOK 


that we mentioned in our 
JUNE INSERT awaits your 
pleasure. Send us a letter 
before you go away for 
your vacation, and the 
SAMPLE BOOK will be on 
your desk when you return 








Ow Hampshire Hound 


Made ‘‘a little better than seems necessary,’’ by 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HIGH-GRADE FOR THE 
DIRECT-CURRENT PRINTING AND 
ELECTRIC ALLIED TRADES 














SEND FOR BULLETINS No. 3200 and No. 3207. 








SPRAGUE, ELECTRIC COMPAN 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: Weld Building. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building. 








| 
aarti 








9000000000000000 
Hebel 




























ZINC-ETCHING, © 
»yVYOOD and 
METAL ENGRAVING. 
“DESIGNING 
ETC 
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The Mergenthaler Linotype 


Built in Canada (under Mergenthaler patents) 
By Canadian workmen—with American tools. 


Wee claim our Linotype Machine to be the Best manufactured. 


oie 








WE SUPPLY 
Machines and Matrices for 
the following languages: 


ENGLISH POLISH 
FRENCH SPANISH 
DANISH DUTCH 
NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
GERMAN BOHEMIAN 
ITALIAN YIDDISH 
PORTUGUESE 





WE SupPLy 
Machines with Gas, Gaso- 


7 Nos 
/; line or Paraffin Burners. 
Mi 





WE SuPPLY 
Single-letter Matrix Machines, 
Two-letter Matrix Machines, 
Head-letter Machines, 


Two-letter Black-face Combina- 
tion Machines, 


Duplex Machines, 
Triplex Machines. 





WE Supply 
with our Linotype Machines — 
Matrices and Space Bands as 
made by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., of America. The best 
yvanufactured. 





Casts a Slug up to 5 inches 
in length. 





Built on honor and guaran- 
teed to be a perfect working 


machine. 











We have hundreds of Canadian - American Linotypes in use in Canada, Africa, 
Ceylon, Argentine, Peru, Brazil and Chile. 
We are prepared to fill orders for Linotype Machines for use in ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 


excepting in the following countries, viz.: The United States, Great Britain, Germany, Austria and Italy. 
We especially solicit orders from /ndia, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and other British Colonies, and 


South America. 


PRICES AND TERMS, and Specimen Books, will be forwarded upon application. 
We are prepared to quote prices, freight prepaid, to any port. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
§ ‘* TORTYPE,”’ Toronto, CANADA. Codes used: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: | « TORTYPEN,” LONDON, ENGLAND. ___Lieber’s—Western Union—A BC. 


ENGLISH OFFICE — 109 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND 
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Gether=- Drebert-PerkKins Co. 


-MANUFACTURERS OF THE ===} 


Perfection Perforator 


























and accurate feed and gauge combined, and consequently has been one of the slowest 
owing to the necessity of — the paper through the 
using tacks, cardboards or 


| J" to the present time the round hole perforator has never been provided with a simple 


machines in the bindery, 
perforator as many times as perforations required, or by 
guesswork. 
Our new 
with this device, 
can equal in rapidity, 
which are very expensive and complicated, 


ly patented Feed Gauge revolutionizes the round hole perforating machines, as 
which can be easily attached to all round hole perforators on the market, we 
accuracy, and on the general run of work, excel the rotary machines, 
besides making a slot perforation, which is not as 
desirable as the round hole perforation. As a rule but one sheet at a time is fed through the 
Rotary when accurate work is required, while with our Feed Gauge we can feed as many 
sheets as will pass under the stripper and make any number of perforations, by passing the 
paper through the machine but once, and obtain absolutely accurate work. 

The Perfection Perforator Feed Gauge is simple in construction, weighs but eight pounds, 
and does not require an experienced hand to operate, set or attach. 

No cast iron is used in the manufacture of this machine, it being made of cold-drawn 
steel and brass castings, with milled racks and pinions, hence its durability is guaranteed. 
parts are finely nickel-plated, and made to fit all sizes of perforators. 

It comprises two steel side racks, each 21 inches long, which afford ample room for the 
largest paper used, fastened to the front table of the perforator by four wood _ screws. 
A movable carriage travels on these racks by means of pinions secured to the shaft, which 
insures an absolutely parallel movement. _ The carriage is provided with an adjustable straight- 
edge for truing up the paper when printed matter is not square with the edge of the sheet. 
It is also provided with an adjustable end gauge to omit perforations where required. Each 
side rack has a continuous slot in which adjustable stops travel and are easily set by thumb 
screws for any desired space between perforations and any number of perforations. 

By having stops on each side rack, cross perforations can be made when the space between 
perforations is not the same both ways, by adjusting stops on both sides. 

With the use of our device the rear table can be removed and placed in a sloping posi- 
tion so that when last perforation is made the paper can be released, allowed to drop out and 
jog up itself. 

This device has met with approval from the start and is cheerfully recommended as a 
great time saver by all who are using them. 
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Feed Gauge 


WHAT USERS SAY 


Chicago.—** Have 
facilitates 








Parer Co., 
saves time, 


. W. But er 
given it a thorough trial; 
work and insures accuracy.’ 

Geo. E, Cote & Co., Printers and Blank Book 
Makers, 86-88 Dearborn street, Chicago.—** Saves 
50 per cent time by its use, and greatly improves 
quality of work.” 

P. F, Pettisone & Co., Chicago.—* Find it very 
satisfactory; would be very sorry to be without 
it’ 


Pettrpone, Sawtett & Company, Chicago.— 
“Very complete in| every particular, and gives us 
entire satisfaction.’ 

Cameron, Amperc & Co., Chicago.—‘* Makes the 
round hole perforator complete; is simple and 
accurate.” 

Stromperc, AttEN & Co., 
time saver, simple in construction, 
and absolutely accurate.” 

Levy Bros. & Co., Manufacturing Bank Station- 
ers, Indianapolis, Ind.—‘ Find that an operator 
can do at least twice as much work on the per- 
forator as before.” 

Cnartes Cottier, Commercial and Job Printer, 
Shreve, Ohio.—‘‘ Would not sell it at any price, 
Accurate in its work, simple in construction, and 
of great durability.” 

H. G. Razatt Mrc. Co., 
“Have found it thoroughly 
greatly facilitates the work.” 

S. D. Cuitps & Co., Stationers, Engravers and 
Printers, 140-142 Monroe street, Chicago, Ill.— 
‘Improves the output of, the round hole perforat- 
ing machines both in rapidity and accurate work.” 

Atwoop-FarweELL Co., Chic ugo.—** Gives entire 
satisfaction; has doubled our output.” 

Western Bank Nore Co., Chicago, Ill.—‘‘ Find 
nothing but praise, for the device; it has given 
entire satisfaction.” 

Tue J. M. W. Jones Stationery & PRINTING 
Co., 76-82 Sherman street, Chicago, Ill.—‘ The 
rapid ‘and accurate work obtained makes them in- 
dispensable.” 

Cuas. F. 


Chicago.—* Great 
easily adjusted 


Wis.— 
and 


Milwaukee, 
satisfactory, 


Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, Ill._—‘‘ Since using it, I have disposed of a 
rotary perforator, as I find I can get out more 
work in less time on my flat round hole machine 
with the assistance of your guide.” 


ANSELL, 140-142 








ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Punches Nos. 1, 3 and 3 














N Will punch 18 inches between holes. Will punch holes 12 inches apart. 
O. Built extra heavy and furnished com- 

plete with four round hole punches and dies. Punch 
and die one piece; will shift together without re- 
moving from machine. 

PRICE — Foot power, 18 inches between holes, 


with four round hole punches, com- ¢ 
?55-00 


plete with foot power attachments, 


Above Specialties for 


No. 3 


punches and dies. Punch and die one piece ; 
shift together without removing from machine. 


with three round hole punches, com- 
plete with foot power attachments, 


Fur- 
nished complete with three round hole 


will punches e dies 


PRICE — Foot power, 12 inches between holes, 


$35.00 


91 HURON STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Will punch holes 6 inches apart. Fur- 
nished complete with two round hole 
Punch and die one piece ; wi 
shift together w ithout remov ing from machine. 


No. 


PRICE — Hand power, 6 inches between holes, 
with two round hole punches .... 
F $18.00 


Sale i Sewtove Everywhere 
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Time and Tide Wait for No Man”— 
BEGIN NOW 


at Porn be aie ka a 


sm Plan * use High+Class Dignified Illustrative Matter— 
No Question about the Result— Success and Profit, ai. 













-BINNER PLATES MEAN PERFECT PLATES. ome 
BINNER DESIGNS—-THE TQP NOTCH OF EXCELLENCE. ** : 








The Binner Engraving Company’s Plant at Chicago-affords the most Effi- 
cient-and Reliable Service by men of experience “Vipo will take 
r yom. Catalogue or Advertising Matter in charge Inielligently. “~~ 


wm. A. HINNERS H.C. LAMMERS Jj. L. SHILLING 
‘3 ete VPres.€ Ari. Dir, Seoy. G Supt. Plate Mig. 


baw bea 
“Slew York bot uu Sth og 
\, OSCAR E. : 
cat Sele a) 





Read ‘‘The Truthful Narrative of the Goose that Laid the Golden Egg’’ in the August number of our monthly magazine, COMMER- 
CIAL ORIGINALITY — $1.00 per year, sample copy 10 cents. Subscribe now. Get a good fund of information on up-to-date designing 
and engraving each month for only 8% cents. 
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THESE INKS ARE THE 


STANDARDS 


ADOPTED BY THE 
LEADING PRINTERS OF 
THE WORLD 








The Standard 
Printing Ink Co. 
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seme CROW BLACK 


AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


PPO IID 





ri paeoues ea Cincinnati, Ohio 


69-71 Plymouth Place 
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-_ S. GT. 
« Punch Press 











WILL DO THE WORK OF 
A HIGH-PRICED MACHINE 








No. 116. HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Will punch holes up to 154 inches apart, on any length of sheet. Space occupied by machine on table 18 x 20 inches. 
Price, without table, $50; with table, $75. Round-hole punch heads, $4. 
No. 112 Hand Power only. Will punch holes up to 11 inches apart on any length of sheet. Price, $25; 
punch heads extra. Space occupied by machine on table, 15 x 17 inches. 


Punch Heads are Removable, Adjustable and Interchangeable. 


The Foot Power Machine can be mounted on an ordinary wooden table. The rod connecting handle 
with foot-treadle is adjustable to fit tables 32 to 36 inches high. 

_ Theyare strongly built, being of cast iron. The base and removable feed-table are handsomely enameled, 
with the following parts nickel-plated: Graduated scale for spacing punches, adjustable side-stop for paper, 
name-plate and all small parts. Combination and special shaped punches made to order, 

These Machines are carried in stock by printers’ and binders’ supply houses throughout the United States. 


Ghe only Multiplex Punch Press 
JSold at a Low Price 





Manufactured by 


Sieber & Trussell Manufacturing Co. 
310 North Eleventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











No. 5-A. Price, $12 


Five changes in size of hole, has adjust- 
able back stop to punch a maximum of 1 
7-16 inch, and two heads may be spaced 
any distance apart up to the width of the 
machines. 



































Automatic Kegister 
on the Job Press 


HATEVER comes along, 

remember Megill is the 

first in this class of Automatics as 

in Gauge Pins, and has reached 

a construction containing advan- 
tages that no other can. 


“SIMPLY INCREDIBLE AT 
SUCH A PRICE.” 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 











Pioneer of Gauge Pins 
to the world and 
up-to-date. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Edward L.Megill 


Inventor and Manufacturer 


60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 











MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH 


THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY 
ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS A JOB PRESS 


Locks in the 
form in any po- 
sition, taking 
the place of a 
piece of furni- 
ture 8x50 ems 
or 8x30 ems, 
punching the 
work at the 
same time it is printed, saving 100 
per cent. Write to us or nearest sup- 
ply house for descriptive circular. 


For sale and in stock 
by all supply houses 


MAGAZINE WITH TWO PUNCHE 


With magazine for catching the 
waste disks which prevents the 
bits of paper from getting on 
inKing rollers or in the type 














IN PLACE 


PRicE—One 8x30 ems magazine, with 2 dies - $4.50 ? eo 
One 8x50 ems = with 4 dies - 6.00 Size dies: %, ya, 4, vei 
Two 8x30 ems with 4 dies - « = ‘ 7.50 Fy wba ag > cents; 
One 8x50 ems and one 8x30 ems magazine, , with 6 dies - . 9.75 all interchangeable. 


MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH CO., 1426 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The “ACME” 
Self- Clamping 


CUTTER 


ALL SIZES — 32 in. to 72 in. in width. 


Apt) 


Let us send you our New Cata- 
logue with testimonials 
and references. 


THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER @ PRESS CO. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
























New York Office, 12 Reade Street 
O. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER. 





Chicago Office, 315 Dearborn St. 
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DEXTER FOLDERS AND 
FEEDERS 


Folders for Every Class of Work. 
Feeders for Printing Presses and Folding Machines. 


ae laid 





THE DEXTER. AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS 
FEEDING MACHINE. 


Dexter Feeders are equipped with many patented devices which make them profitable investments. 

No electrical attachments are used. All automatic devices are mechanically controlled. 

The driving power is transmitted by shafting, thus doing away with the objectionable use of chain belt. 

The feed table is run up and down quickly by power without operating the press. 

The feeder can be run independently of the press; thus, sheets can be delivered to the drop guides 
of the press without operating the press. 

The use of Dexter Feeding Machines means the saving of pay-roll and a material increase in production, 





Write for Full Information. 


| “ensttate ee" DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


LONDON, . . 46 FARRINGDON STREET } H I & A G O NEW YORK B O S oO) N 


TORONTO, |. . 26 FRONT STREET, WEST 
MELBOURNE, . . . 395 FLINDERS LANE 315 Dearborn St. 290 Broadway 12 Pearl Street 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer ts the greatest 
money-saver in the bindery.”’ 








THE CRAWLEY 
Rounding and Backing Machine 


i 1 Bg 
| | A HI | | | 


AA 
eh 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES AMERICA 








“The work it does is superior to hand work. It will do from 600 to 800 books 
per hour. It ts what you want, and if you will investigate 
you will find it is what you must have.” 
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Mith iridescent beauty, 
The Satin /mp behold, 

And with his help, the Printer 

Rare beauty can unfold. 


mE TAENECKE 


PRINTING INK CO. 
NEWAINIC NJ. NEW YORK & GilICAGO 


WORKS AT NEWARK, NoJ. HANOVER, GER. MOSCOW, RUS. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
INKS - VARNISHES - DRY COLORS 
BRONZE POWDERS. 
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JAENECKE IMPS 
Series No.9 


PRINTED ON A MIEHLE PRESS ON PURE WHITE COATED BOOK, MADE BY DILL & COLLINS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TINT, NO. 14. ALUMINUM INK, NO. 6367. BLUE LAKE, LIGHT, NO. 6675. HALF-TONE BLACK, NO. 8633. 
















PRINTING INK CO. 


PRINTING 48? LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
DRY COLORS VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 


NEWARK N. J. 
NEW YORK 
Aaninggseals 


KONGO HALF-TONE BLACK, NO. 95265. . 




















Keith Paper Company 


== Turners Falls, Mass, === 


| 
E call the attention of the trade 
to the following specialties: 


Sea Wave and Centurion 


Made in ten colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 lb., 
showing entirely new and striking two-color 
effects; very attractive. Suitable for Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar purposes. 
Made only by ourselves. 


| 
Vellum and Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 Ib. and 80 bb., 


for Stationery, Announcements, Covers, etc. 


Onion Skin Bond 


White, glazed and unglazed. Made from 
clear, strong stock, in Folio and Royal sizes. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 
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BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 


Paper Makers, Importers and Jobbers 








Paper of Every Description, Envelopes, 
Cardboard, Twines, Etc. 


184-186 Monroe Street, Chicago 











New Lines for August 
Improved 


Alba Enameled Book 
White 


We are Sole Agents for this brand. 


All sizes and weights. Send for samples 





SEND FOR COPY OF BARGAIN CATALOGUE 








Turning this 

HAND WHEEL 
automatically 
adjusts all 
parts of the 
machine for 
any thickness 
of work 
















A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality 

of work. 


| No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 
No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 





Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3-COLOR 
PROCESS 


INKS 


THE BEST 
MADE #242 











INKS 


FOR DARK- 
COLORED 
PAPERS # # 











IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


MANUF. URING AGENT 
Chas. Hellmuth, omingeceny- or STATES 
OFFICE & Factory, 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
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The ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESS 


A MONEY-MAKER 








Simple, Economical 
and Speedy 


Ties in compact form folded 
signatures, or folded and col- 
lated books, pamphlets, etc. 
Operated by and and has 
immense power. To the binder 
who appreciates a clean, nice 
job this machine will prove 
invaluable. Send for descriptive circular 


Central 


Machine 
Works 


C. F. ANDERSON, PROPRIETOR 


Nos. 327-329 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The Standard 
Machinery Company 


TO THE TRADE 


Under new management, alive to the demands of the trade, this old fac- 
tory, famous in the past for the high character of its product, has been 
thoroughly refitted and equipped with new and improved machinery; and 
with new ideas, new men, the best skilled machinists and modern 
methods of manufacture we shall soon be able to offer a full line of 


Bookbinders’ Machinery, Rod Embossing Presses 
Die Cutting Presses and Paper Cutting Machines 


That will be up-to-date in every respect, and that will fully meet all 
the requirements of the trade. We use only the highest grade mate- 
rials, and with the facilities at our command will turn out machines 
that in finish and appearance will be in keeping with their high-grade 
character. Further announcement will be made shortly. Estimates given 
on special machinery, and iron castings of every description furnished. 




















C. BE. WHEELER, General Manager 
Factory, Mystic, Connecticut 
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Chandler (Q, Price 
Gordon 


THE TWENTIETH CENTVRY JOBBER 


More than 17,000 sold in sixteen years and every press 
giving the best of satisfaction 


The Chandler & Price Company has made a perfect job press out of the Gordon type 

by enlarging the ink-plate and ‘lengthening the travel of the rollers to furnish ample distribution. 
| Heavier heads, shafts, frames and braces have removed the tendency to spring under heavy forms. 
| Special machinery, found in no other factory, has made the parts interchangeable, brought them to a 
| true alignment and a perfect adjustment throughout, guaranteeing a longer life and fewer breakages 
than any other type of printing press. 


The Chandler & Price Company 
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Chandler @ Price 
Cutter 


THE LATEST LEVER PAPER CUTTER 









With all the essentials, unencumbered 
Demand up to supply. 


Patented Aug., 1899. 
by non-essentials. 





The Chandler & Price Company has profited by the mistakes of earlier builders and 
has furnished the trade a paper cutter several hundred pounds heavier than other makes, avoiding 
springing under heavy cuts. The table is made ample with gauge accurately squared with the knife. 
A coarse lead screw moves the paper quickly. A large binder wheel makes an effective lever for 
clamp. A deep throat permits of handling paper in quantities. A good knife with heavy knife bar 
and well balanced leverage makes cutting easy. Broad knife bar housings. Design, weight and 
workmanship guarantee years of service. 


The Chandler & Price Company 


Y deal ill tell ial 
iadalagg Ope hae Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Do You Imitate 
Typewriting ? 





Ink, Trial Pound .. .. $3.00 
Ribbons . .. .. Each, 1.00 
- Per dozen, 9.00 


If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and 
Typewriter Ribbons to match. The Blue Record 
Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect 
match being obtained with Blue Record Ribbons. Send 





for sample of regular work, == 


A. P. LITTLE 


New York, Chicago, MANUFACTURER 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
London, Toronto ROCHESTER, N. 7: 








ST as every Up-to-date Printing House should have all its 
machinery driven by the celebrated C & C ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
every Progressive Newspaper Publisher should have his 
large presses equipped with C & C Motors fitted with 


The “C & C” Series-Parallel 


System of Control, 
through the use of which he can effect an enormous saving in power 


: and obtain absolutely satisfactory results. If you want to know 
TYPE “F. P.” MOTOR more write for our bulletins. 





The C & C Electric Company, -rrsey Central Bldg., New York City 








BURTON’S Well-known Specialties ¥Y 


. 





A. G. BURTON’S SON, 42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E. C. FULLER & CO., 28 READE STREET, NEW York, SOLE EASTERN AGENTS FOR PERFORATOR. 
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SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION 








This style built in 30-inch and 32-inch sizes. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 








T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 





NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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The Reliance 


Photo-Engravers’ Proof Press 


Has a world-wide reputation, it being in use in all civilized countries, which is 
evidence of its superiority over other so-called photo-engravers’ proof’ presses, 
therefore beware of imitations. 








179-183 Washington Street, 
Messrs. PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & Co. Buffalo, April 30, 1902. 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III.: 

Gentlemen,—We take pleasure in advising you that after having 
had your ‘‘Lion Reliance’’ Press in our photo-engraving depart- 
ment for some time, we are entirely satisfied with the results that we 
are getting from it. We get better proofs and get them in less time 
than from the older presses which we are using, and we are well 
pleased with the ‘‘Reliance’’ in every particular. 

Very truly yours, 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS, 
K. V. E. A. KINDRICK, Secretary. 











SIX SIZES MADE 


Do not fail to write for prices when in the market for a proving press, 
and get the best. 
HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION 
Sold exclusively by the Manufacturers 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


118-132 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 








A. W. Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E.C., England, Sole Agents 
for England, Australia and South Africa, 

Kuimscu & Co., Frankfort a. M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 





HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 


Always in Stock at all Houses of the For List of 
Houses see 


American Type Founders ==: 


Printer 


Company Directory 


SET IN | POST" CONDENSED 12 POINT MERCANTILE BORDER No, 286. 5 FEET, $1.60 
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Hamilton's Indexed Electrotype Cabinet 


== FITTED WITH STEEL RUNS AND “NEW DEPARTURE” CASES >>> 








PRACTICAL INDEXED ELECTROTYPE CABINET has long 
been looked for and various cheaply arranged and unsatisfactory con- 
trivances have been offered to the trade. ‘The question of the proper 
filing of the original cuts and electrotypes is a vital one in houses 
where the assortment is large. A large amount of money is usually 

tied up in them and it is economy to place them in a cabinet where 
4 they will be preserved and protected from injury, and where they 
can be found when wanted. Heretofore the best arrangement for 
their storage has been in the ordinary electrotype cabinet fitted with blank cases. 
When a cut was wanted a search from drawer to drawer was necessary, and 
in cases where several cuts were very similar in appearance and size the con- 
fusion was greatly increased. One who has handled cuts and electrotypes will 
appreciate the vast amount of time lost in this continual search and the con- 
stant overhauling of a large amount of material. All this annoyance and loss 
of time is avoided by the use of this INDEXED ELECTROTYPE CABINET. 
It absolutely prevents any cut from being lost or mislaid, and but a moment’s 
time is required to find any original cut or electrotype. When in use the 
Cabinet is so arranged that each cut or electrotype has a place specially par- 
titioned off for its accommodation, and it is properly recorded in the Index 
Book which accompanies each Cabinet. To find a cut, a glance at the Index 
Book will show the exact location of the desired cut, giving the number of the 
drawer in which it is located, also the section of the drawer and the division 
of the section, as shown in the illustration at the bottom of this page. 












































d 
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THE Nos. 1, 7 and 17 CABINETS CONTAINING 20 CASES. 1656 x 2134, 1658 x 264 and 1658 x 324, outside measure. A full equipment of 
division slats is included for each drawer. Five of the slotted divisions for 


each drawer in the small sizes and six for each drawer in the two larger sizes, and a large assortment of the cross divisions in assorted 


THESE CABINETS are made in eighteen sizes, containing twenty to 
sixty drawers. The drawers are made in three sizes, like regular type cases — 


lengths. All Cabinets are fitted with steel runs and ‘‘New Departure’’ cases. The Index Book is sent with each Cabinet. A 


complete description of this Cabinet is given in our new catalogue, which will be mailed on application. 








Note that every cut is in a distinct compartment, and that the dimensions are arranged 
in both directions to fit the various sized cuts. 





A SAMPLE INDORSEMENT 





PRINTING DEPARTMENT OF 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct, 27, 1898. 
THE HAMILTON MBG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: 

Dear Sirs,—\ have one of your sixty-case Indexed 
Electrotype Cabinets in use. To say that I am 
pleased with it would but poorly express my appre- 
ciation. I have 3,700 electros and can pick out any 
one in ten seconds. I wish you would refer any pros- 
pective buyer ot these Cabinets to me. I'll bet I sell 
him one. Yours truly, 

HARVEY E. EATON, 
Superintendent, 





This cut shows a case as it appears when divided off and filled with cuts or electrotypes. 

















Our goods are carried in stock and are for sale by all Type Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies in the United States, 
Canada, England, Australia, South America and South Africa. Ask for HAMILTON GOODS, and see that you get them. 
Every article we make bears our stamp. Look for it. It is a guaranty of excellence. 


Mipptetown, NY. THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. rworivers, Wis. 


Complete Catalogues of WOOD TYPE and Modern Printers’ Furniture sent on application. 





Awarded GRAND PRIX AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION—Highest Honor obtainable. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
M A CHINERY 


oom Perniehed 

















Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 
15 Tudor Street, London, E. C., England 
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Cramer Plates 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed in quality and 
ease of manipulation. Made in all grades and brands. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. 4 4 @ J d Od @ A Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw York OFFICE— 32 East Tenth Street. 
PaciFic Coast OFFICE—Academy of Science Bldg., SanFrancisco,Cal, 





Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 
Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates. 


RABOL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 























MACHINE GUM-—For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE — For heaviest bookbinding. 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID — For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 

MATRIX PASTE — Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 


Much more elastic than 








PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 























DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 














FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 
WORK :: 




















COMBINED 
FEEDING 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 


MACHINE 






































Photo by Bell. 


AMOS J. CUMMINGS 
PRINTER — JOURNALIST— STATESMAN 





BORN MAY 15, 1842 
DIED MAY 2, 1902 








I 








Copyright, 1901, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


¥ 
VoL. XXIX. No. 5. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1902. Tens { Foreign, $1.20 per year extra 


AMOS J. CUMMINGS—AN APPRECIATION. 


BY ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG, 


MOS J. CUMMINGS, printer, 
reporter, editor, correspondent 
and Congressman, is no more. 
When his life ebbed out at a 
Baltimore hospital May 2, a cur- 
tain dropped on the varied career 
of a man of many parts, of gen- 
erous, whole-souled nature and 

strong, virile intellect. This Scotchman, who climbed 

from a printing-office devil to one of the high places 
in the lower house of Congress, was an unusual and 
picturesque character. Volumes could be written about 
him, the things he accomplished, the words he uttered 
and the kind acts that he never allowed to be known 
except to those nearest him. 

Amos Cummings died with the printer’s rule of his 
youth and the union card of his early manhood in the 
pockets of the clothes he wore upon his deathbed. No 
greater tribute of loyalty to the craft he loved and 
fought for could possibly be chronicled. Writer, sol- 
dier, statesman though he was, he never forgot that 
he was a printer, and he never failed to show pride 
that he was one of the exponents of the art preserva- 
tive. 

Schooled by such men as Horace Greeley, James 

Gordon Bennett and Charles A. Dana, giants in the 

profession of journalism, Amos J. Cummings became 





‘one of the most vigorous editorial writers and news- 


paper executives in this country. Driven by failing 
health to the less exacting duties of the reporter and 
correspondent, his brilliant letters on current affairs 
found readers from ocean to ocean. Drafted into the 
House of Representatives because of the need of men 
5-3 


well fitted to occupy a seat in that body, Amos Cum- 
mings represented his constituency with conspicuous 
success and served continuously in all the Congresses 
from the Fiftieth to the Fifty-seventh, inclusive. Sev- 
eral times political accidents of one sort or another 
apparently removed Mr. Cummings from the halls of 
Congress, but in spite of this he served in every Con- 
gress during the period mentioned. 

In all the years as journalist and statesman he was 
conspicuously the friend of organized labor, and par- 
ticularly of the printing crafts. Next in his affections 
were the pilots and those engaged in the naval affairs 
of the country. He was one of the fathers of the new 
navy, and had no uncertain part in the development of 
what proved to be so matchless a machine in the war 
with Spain. As he had been the friend of organized 
labor, as he had championed the cause of the pilots, as 
he had helped to build a new and better navy, so he 
was ever the friend, advocate and sponsor of the Amer- 
ican soldier. Patriotic to a degree and a soldier of the 
Civil War himself, he often disagreed with the mem- 
bers of the Democratic party in his attitude toward 
questions affecting the army and the soldier. One of 
the most conspicuous acts of his career in Congress 
occurred in February, just a few weeks before being 
taken from his seat by what proved to be a fatal illness. 
It was during the consideration of a bill appropriating 
money to provide shelter for the troops in the Phil- 
ippines. The roll call was on the final passage of the 
bill. Members of his party had opposed the bill in 
debate in Congress and out of it, and when it came time 
for him to cast his vote, he arose in his place and voted 
for the appropriation, declaring as he did so: “I hope 
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my good right arm may wither before I refuse pro- 
tection for an American soldier.” 

The sentiment thus expressed is indicative of the 
character of Amos J. Cummings, boy and man. Born 
in Conklin, Broome county, New York, May 15, 1842, 
he breathed as a baby the atmosphere of the printing- 
office. His father and grandfather, both ministers of 
the Christian denomination, were interested in Chris- 
tian publications. His father was the editor of the 
Christian Palladium and the Christian Messenger. 
When Amos was able to toddle around the office, he 
took a personal interest in the type, paper and ink, 
and began to stick type when he was so short that he 
Daily and 


had to stand on a box to reach the case. 
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the 26th New Jersey Volunteers for three years, and 
quickly rose to the rank of sergeant-major... These 
promotions were not the only evidences of his brav- 
ery, for he was officially mentioned for gallantry and 
received a medal from Congress. The term of his 
enlistment expiring, he returned to his “ sit” in the 
old Tribune office and reached there in time to take 
part in the draft riots in July, 1863. When the mob 
tried to break into the old building on Nassau and 
Spruce streets, Mr. Cummings, with three other com- 
positors, alone stuck to their cases, barricading the 
door of the composing-room and arming themselves 
with foot slugs, shooting-sticks and such other weapons 
as they could find convenient. They were spared a 
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» 
hourly he importuned his father to make of him a 
real printer, and finally, when the boy was twelve years 
of age, his father yielded and Amos became a full- 
fledged devil in his father’s shop. He stayed for about 


three years, and at fifteen ran away from home, setting ° 


type as a journeyman printer in all the large cities 
throughout the country. 

In 1857 Cummings joined the Walker Filibuster- 
ing Expedition in Nicaragua, but his career as a fili- 
buster was short-lived, being captured by a United 
States sloop of war and returned to Mobile. The 
youngster made his way back to New York city and 
became a compositor on the New York Tribune. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War, Mr. Cum- 
mings, now a young man, volunteered as a private in 





Photo by A. M. Smith, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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fight, however, for before the rioters reached the floor 
on which the composing-room was located, the police 
had interfered successfully and were able to control 
the situation. 

The experience with the draft riots was about the 
last of Mr: Cummings’ actual experience as a composi- 
tor and printer, for in 1865 he became a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York Tribune. Two years 
later he became city editor of the same publication, 
and later a political editorial writer. His first editorial 
work of this sort was in the first Grant campaign and 
demonstrated his analytical and vigorous style of com- 
ment. In 1868 Mr. Cummings left the Tribune for 
the Sun and came under the direct influence of Mr. 
Charles A. Dana. He became night editor and then 

















managing editor and stockholder. In 1872 his health 
broke dgwn-and he went to Florida for rest and recu- 
peration. From that time on for several winters he 
wrote over the signature of “ Ziska” many letters to 
the Sin from Florida, Colorado, Utah and California. 

In the year of the Centennial, Mr. Cummings 
returned to New York and became editor of the New 
York Daily Express, then dominated by John Kelley, 
head of Tammany Hall. He remained with that paper 
until after Samuel J. Tilden was nominated by the 
Democratic party for President, when he again returned 
to Florida. The next year he resumed active work on 
the Sun, and for several years was special correspond- 
ent, attending all the important political conventions 
and criminal trials throughout the country. 

Mr. Cummings was called to Congress in 1886, and 
in 1887 became the founder of the Evening Sun, 
remaining as editor of that publication until the open- 
ing of the Fiftieth Congress. He declined a renomi- 
nation in order to give all his time to editorial work, 
but in the autumn of 1889 was elected to the seat left 
vacant by the death of Sunset Cox; so that his service 
was unbroken in the lower house during the Fiftieth, 
Fifty-first, Fifty-second, Fifty-third, Fifty-fourth, Fif- 
ty-fifth, Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses. Mr. 
Cummings held places on many important committees, 
was connected with the Committee on Congressional 
Library, and Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
under Speaker Crisp. He was a delegate to a number 
of Democratic conventions and was active in local, State 
and national campaigns. All the time he was thus 
engaged he never forsook his journalistic pen, and 
throughout his Washington career he contributed to 
many papers all over the country, giving them letters 
over his signature dealing in a bright, interesting man- 
ner with the current questions of the day. 

Mr. Cummings was always game, scores of anec- 
dotes illustrative of this point being told in the cor- 
ridors of the capitol and in the Washington hotels, 
and many of them have been published. One that 
probably never has appeared in print is almost pathetic. 
When the Democratic managers of the city of New 
York selected the candidate for the first mayor of 
the Greater City, Cummings was really the popular 
choice of the district leaders and among the rank and 
file, and only narrowly missed being selected by the 
managers. This disappointment was one of the great- 
est Cummings ever had to bear. On top of it came 
the request that he preside at the Democratic conven- 
tion which nominated the mayoralty candidate. Filled 
with the bitterness of defeat and mortified over his 
disappointment, Cummings took his place on the plat- 
form as presiding officer as tranquilly as a May morn- 
ing and received more applause and cheering than did 
the candidate selected for the mayoralty. Nevertheless, 
the experience hurt him, for he remarked to a friend 
during a lull in the proceedings of the convention: 

“ Great heavens, but this is tough; but you know 
I am game.” 
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That was a true statement. 

Illustrative of this point is the following story told 
a short time before his death by Mr. Cummings him- 
self : 

“When I was in the West, I read a notice in the 
paper one day as follows: 

“* Wanted, an editor to do the fighting for this 
paper. Weapons and whiskey furnished to order free. 
Wounds dressed by the editor’s doctor; no charge. 
Funeral expenses at the cost of the village.’ 

“This was just after the war, and I was right up 
against the cushion, to use the Western slang, and had 
no money. I was ready for anything. I went down to 
the place to find the editor. I found him and presented 
the notice. He was seated at his desk. He looked up 
and said: 

“* What is your record as a pistol shot at short 
range?’ 

“* Bull’s-eye eleven out of twelve,’ I said. 

“* What with a shotgun?’ 

“* Always bring down anything in sight.’ 

“* Well, how do you work with your arms,’ said 
the editor. 

“* Why, I work from chin to stomach.’ 

“* That is good,’ said the editor. ‘ How in a close 
grapple?’ 

“*T never turn loose until the other fellow hollers.’ 

“* Enough! How about your war record?’ 

“* Four years in the service; medal for bravery.’ 

“* The editor looked up and said: ‘ You will pass; 
the job is yours.’ 

“* What salary will I receive?’ 

“*Your salary will be fixed after you show what 
you can do in defending the honor of the editor of this 
paper. If your work is satisfactory, $15 a week, in 
daily payments, as the cash comes over the advertising 
counter. I want you to be here at 6 p.M., as the office 
is liable to be attacked.’ 

“* All right, I'll be here.’ 

“* Make out your requisition of what you need for 
your defense.’ 

“T took up a piece of paper and made the following 
memorandum : 

““* Six Winchesters, forty rounds of ammunition 
each. 

“* Six Colt six-shooters; sixty rounds each. 

“* Four butcher knives, fourteen inches long. 

“* Twelve gallons of good whiskey. 

“T placed the list before the editor and he read it. 

““* My heavens, man,’ said he, ‘ it will take a week 
to fill this order. The office will be burned and the 
editor killed before we can get ready. Can’t you cut it 
down some? 

“* No, not a thing.’, 

“ Well, the editor took the memorandum with him 
and made the proclamation. It was not long before the 
boys began to bring in the weapons, and we soon had 
a standing arsenal. I was ready to receive visitors. 

“ At 7 o’clock there was a knock at the door. I said 
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‘Come in,’ and shortly two of them did so. One of 
them asked if the editor was in. I said, ‘ Which editor 
do you want?’ 

“ He replied: ‘The one who prints the paper.’ 

** No, he is out,’ I said, ‘ but can I do anything for 
you?’ 

‘I do not know anything about you,’ said the 
spokesman. ‘What I want is a retraction of what was 
contained in your paper. Read this,’ and he pulled out 
a clipping from the paper. 

“T read it. ‘I can not do that,’ I said, ‘but I am 
the fighting editor of this paper, and I would rather 
fight than retract, anyhow. You see my defense. I 
am prepared with guns, pistols and bowie knives and 
whiskey. Which weapon do you choose? I will meet 
you in a fair fight.’ 

“ The fellow smiled and said: ‘We guess we will 
take the vellow liquor.’ 

‘So we compromised. I opened one of the jugs and 
We sat down and discussed 
They finally 
concluded that the easiest way to settle it was to have 
And then they apologized for calling 


handed him a tin cup. 
the ways and means of how to settle it. 


another drink. 
in such a rough manner on the editor of that paper. 
The next day, when the paper came out, there was a 
statement from them exonerating the editor for having 
libeled them in any manner whatever. 

“ The editor was fully satisfied and advanced me 
the $15 and said: ‘ You can hold the job as long as 
vou want it.’ All it cost the editor was a gallon of 
mean whiskey, and I never had any fighting to do. I 
remained on the paper for two months. The news 
spread all over the country that the fighting editor of 
that paper was the cleverest cowboy they had ever 
struck. 
fighting editor for a wild and woolly paper.” 

Mr. Cummings was a fine printer, extremely rapid 
Probably the only time on record 


That was my last and only experience as a 


and very accurate. 
that he refused to follow copy was once when he was 
asked to set up his own obituary. This is the way he 
told the story one time to a select little gathering of 
iriends at a midnight spread : 

“One time, while | was slinging long primer on a 
short daily in a Western town, there was laid on my 
desk an obituary which read as follows: ‘ The sudden 
taking away of Amos J. Cummings, a printer by trade, 
and late of the filibuster’s army of Nicaragua, has cast 
a deep gloom over our country village. Amos was 
beloved and respected by every one in the place. On 
the day of his funeral all the saloons and the only 
church in the town were closed. All kinds of business 
was suspended until sundown, and this printing-office 
wiii be draped in the solemn emblems of mourning for 
forty days. Rest to the noble printer. He died bravely, 
as most of his craft do, with his boots on and an empty 
pocketbook, so far as cash was concerned.’ 

“T took the copy, went down to the editor and told 
him I would like to be excused from such a gruesome 


task. 
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“*What is that?’ said the editor. 

“*Why,’ said I, ‘it is my own obituary.’ 

“ The editor laughed and said: ‘ Well, I will find 
some other fellow to do this job.’ 

“ That obituary followed me around the country for 
years, and when I was in Europe it was shown to me, 
with comments of all kinds.” 

Mr. Cummings always had with him, wherever he 
went, the printer’s rule with which he used to set type 
early in his career. He carried it as a pocket-piece, and 
often used to exhibit it to his friends as a memento of 
some of the happy days of his life. His union card he 
also preserved and carried with him as religiously as 
he did his watch. Those two instruments were the 
guide posts in his Congressional career, for he ever 
stood sponsor for organized labor, and especially for 
that relating to the printing business. 

Mr. Cummings was generous to a fault. 
freely to many, and half his charitable acts will never 
be known. For a long time he kept bachelor’s hall 
with Mr. Edwin F. Smith, of the Botanical Garden, 
near the Capitol, and frequently he stopped on his way 
from the Capitol to his modest quarters and spoke to 
some acquaintance, or often to befriend some one whom 
he thought deserved it. One day, Mr. Cummings and 
his friend, the late Col. James Stevenson, executive 
officer of the Geological Survey, were passing through 
the Smithsonian grounds in Washington. The Con- 
gressman spied an old soldier seated on a bench in the 
park, wearing a Sixth Army Corps badge. He stepped 
up to him and remarked: 

“T see you have been there,” pointing to the badge. 

“Yes,” said the veteran, “ and I have scars to show 


He gave 


for it.” 

“What regiment did you belong to,” asked Cum- 
mings. 

“ Twenty-sixth New Jersey, Second Brigade, Sec- 
ond Division, and you see what corps —the bloody 
Sixth.” 

Cummings said: ‘‘ Did you know a young fellow 
in that regiment by the name of Cummings, a sergeant- 
major?” 

“Yes, I did, and he was as brave a little Scotchman 
as the best Spanish game cock crossed by the best 
fighting blood.” 

This was more than the genial Congressman could 
stand, and he said: ‘ Old comrade, what can I do for 
you?” 

The veteran answered: “I want to get into the 
Soldiers’ Home. I am very poor and feeble.” 

Cummings looked at him, put his hands into his 
pockets and succeeded in bringing out $3 in currency, 
all that he had. This he gave to the old man and took 
up his case and kept his eye on it until he had him 
comfortably fixed in the Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. Cummings was always a friend of the news- 
paper men. He often said he was never much of an 
editor ‘and very little of an editorial writer, but he did 
think he was a pretty good reporter. Certain it was, 




















he had a kindly feeling for all news-gatherers. The 
last few years of his life he suffered exceedingly from 
bladder trouble. For hours he would be in excruciating 
agony. In spite of this, however, he was always willing 
to see newspaper men any time of day or night, and one 
time, during a crisis in party affairs in Washington, a 
party gathering was held, lasting until midnight. Cum- 
mings had promised the newspaper men to assist them 





ollection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, IL. 
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in giving a report of it. After the meeting had 
adjourned, Cummings was almost unable to sit up, 
but, in spite of the pain, he dictated to a typewriter, in 
splendid style and beautiful English, a complete account 
of the whole transaction. In the heat and furor of 
national conventions, Cummings was often appealed 
to far into the night for information, and the news- 
paper men were rarely disappointed if Cummings felt 
that he could conscientiously give out the news desired. 

Mr. Cummings was genial, whole-souled, compan- 
ionable, a good story-teller and a man beloved of men. 
In the vernacular of the politician, he was a good 
*mixer.’’ He made friends among the highest and 
the lowest. He traveled widely over this country and 
abroad, and stored in a well-trained intellect, which was 
at all times at the command of a wonderful memory, a 
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wealth of facts culled from reading, from men and from 
travel. He was a brilliant writer, analytical, keen and 
at all times interesting. Versatile of thought, he was 
one of the most original of literary men, and was 
regarded in high esteem by all those with whom he 
came in contact. His Congressional life was one of 
great activitv. He did not always agree with his own 
party, and sometimes it made him enemies, but without 
wish or fault of his. 

As printer, as journalist and as statesman, Amos J. 
Cummings made the most of his opportunities, and 
leaves a record worthy of emulation by any member 
of the craft. 
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A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN.* 


NO. III.— BY ERNEST ALLEN BATCHELDER. 


AST month, a plea was made for simplicity. Let us 

—« repeat it, for at times disquieting dreams arise 
at the thought of some reader turning and twisting our 
unpretentious lines into all manner of strange gyra- 
tions, mistaking that for originality. Puritanic sim- 
plicity in design is preferable to a specious originality 
Contin- 
ued effort in this direction leads to superficial clever- 


that always strains to do something unusual. 


ness, something from which every designer should pray 
to be delivered, and from which deliverance is possible 
only by a constant recurrence to standards of simplicity. 
Beware of the clever man who can swing a curve or a 
scroll, or draw a figure without once stopping to blink! 
There is already too much work of that character, and, 
while we are often impressed by the facile dexterity 
shown, we also have an impression that there is a 
corresponding lack of sincere, conscientious study. Let 
us not mistake manual dexterity for style. Perhaps we 
may distinguish between them by calling the former 
mannerism, something io be avoided, while style is best 
gained by direct, straightforward simplicity. If the 
results of these experiments in design do not seem to 
be “ finished,” you need not feel at all worried. Even 
though your lines appear crude and uncertain in char- 
acter, if the results bear evidence that your mind and 
hand worked together in making them, and not your 
hand alone, we shall have gained the result sought. 
These exercises are to make you think. 

Good design is invariably sane, regular, orderly, 
conformable to law. Please do not depart from these 
paths in the exercises given, for whatever beauty there 
may be peculiar to designs of the kind shown this 
month, it must necessarily come from the clear, simple 
construction. In fact, you are thrown almost entirely 
upon construction, for’ just in proportion to the orderly 
construction of your design such will be the value and 
charm of the result. .No amount of elaboration will 
avail unless you have a sound construction at the start. 
Your most interesting designs will be the simple ones, 
in which there is an obvious inter-relation of parts. 

Problem 4 calls for the development of shape 


*Copyright, 1902, by Ernest Allen Batchelder. 
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rhythm over a surface. 


Plate XI, Fig. 1, shows the 


application of the dot to a surface. When the dot is 
repeated at regular intervals there is no difficulty in 
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slight change, as in Fig. 2 
interest, though the regu 








finding a way through the design; but it is monot- 
onous, mechanical, lacking in personality. The first 
, gives at once an additional 


larity is still retained. In 
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Fig. 3 we have gone another step; we have given 


direction to the rhythm. 


Fig. 4, the result is an improvement. There are fewer 


If we simplify this, as in 
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elements involved, and there is a better relation between 
the black and the white; they are working together in 
unison. Can you improve Fig. 4 by adding any line, or 
by taking anything away? Fig. 4 may suggest a new 
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idea, as in Fig. 5, which in turn may lead to Fig. 6, and 


still further to Fig. 7. Compare this last result with 
the one with which we started. There seems to be little 
relation between them, and yet, by the exercise of study, 
always with the aim to gain a regular repetition of a 
shape with a rhythmic inter-relation of parts, one has 
been developed from the other. This development 
might continue, as in Plate XII, each result suggesting 
a new idea. It is the idea that must come first in design. 
If you have no idea you will never be able to make a 
design. You may resort to parrot-like imitation and 
adaptation of things that others have done, but, parrot- 
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like, again, you will very likely present an outward 
form robbed of all its consistency and significance. 

In connection with this work let us begin the con- 
sideration of our next principle, balance, in so far as it 
is related to the term shape. 

Shape balance, in design, may be defined as sym- 
metry, a design, or figure, or unit, in which the shapes 
on one side are opposed by corresponding shapes on the 
other side. This opposition of shapes gives a balance; 
the eye naturally seeks the center. This sort of balance 
is common in the work of all nations and periods. You 
will experience no difficulty in finding examples. 

Plate XIII shows two types of shape balance. Figs. 
I, 2, 4 show the kind commonly known as symmetry, 
in which the shapes are balanced on a vertical line. 
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Fig. 3 is an example in which the shapes are balanced 
at a central point. This latter type is common in tiles, 
textiles, etc., but as it does not particularly concern us 


























PLATE XVIE 
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in our present work, we will not dwell upon it at any 
length. 


Now, as a next step, a continuation of Problem 4, 
supposing you take one or two simple elements and 




















combine them in such a way that you will have a 
balance of shapes, as is shown at the top of Plates XIV, 
XV, and if you will refer back to Plate IV you will 
find four more examples. 


Use the squared paper, as 
in the previous work, and be careful that the lines are 
Do 
not allow lines to cross or run together, for this will 


related so as to give rhythm as well as balance. 


probably result in a clashing of interests and loss of 
rhythm. 

Take the unit thus made and develop it over a 
surface, as in Plates XIV, XV, XVI, XVII. Experi- 
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ment with the unit in order to find how it can be 
repeated so as to give the best relation of blacks to 
whites. Watch those white spaces, and do not leave 
them to chance. Remember that they are as important 
as the blacks. 

Perhaps you will find it difficult to repeat your unit 
and get as satisfactory a result as the examples shown. 
In that case it may be necessary to make a slight change 
in the unit; a line may be added, or a line may be taken 
away. In making such a change, though, be sure that 
you have a definite idea in mind. For instance, in Plate 
XIV, Fig. 2, there seems to be a lack of strength; the 
whites are somewhat scattered and the relation of the 
black lines is not of the best. In Fig. 4 a slight change 
has been made, and yet the result is very different 
The movement is more rapid, the whites are 


indeed. 
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distinctly defined, and the design as a whole has more 
substance. 

We must begin now to think of the question of tone 
also. 

The work is confined entirely to black ink on white 
paper; but even so, we are in no sense limited to these 
two extremes. Each design, as a whole, presents a tone 
that is neither black nor white, just as in printing we 
have every variety of tone, from the rich, dark page 
of the Mazarin Bible of Gutenberg to the thin, pale 
page of modern work. Compare a William Morris 
book with the tone of a current magazine. Thus, in 
Plate XI, no two of the designs have the same tone. 
Fig. 1 is the lightest; Figs. 4, 5 are the darkest. 

A glance at Plate XVIII shows that the tone of the 
design will vary according to the increase of measures, 
either of black or white. An increase in black measures 
gives a dark tone to the whole, while an increase in 
white measures lightens the tone. 

Plate XIV, Figs. 1 and 3, shows an experiment that 
Take -one of your designs and 
see if you can render it in three different tones that 
shall approximate light, half and dark, as shown in the 
Compare the results and possibly you will come 
to some conclusions in the question of tone that will 


it would be well to try. 


scale. 


coincide with our own ideas. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRINTER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


RINTERS, as a rule, are a modest class of work- 
men. They are seldom given to boasting, and 
from very lack of self-assertiveness eventually lose 
confidence in their own ability, and when thrown on 
their resources frequently make miserable failures. 

Compelled by the very nature of their calling to 
mental activity, printers should really be foremost in 
any line of action requiring mental vigor. From long 
association with the inflexible mathematics of type 
composition, he above all others should be best able to 
grasp intricate problems of science or mechanics. Con- 
centration of mind with him is an incessant practice. 
The printer can not permit his thoughts to wander 
while building artistic or accurate monuments of typog- 
raphy. But, instead of bringing his training to bear 
when confronted with an unfamiliar problem, he is apt 
to hesitate and lose confidence, and finally decide “ it is 
not in his line.” 

It is this diffidence in many instances which impels 
the printer to remain at the case when opportunity 
offers for an apprenticeship on the machine. Though 
the operator receives higher wages than the hand com- 
positor, the latter is inclined to look upon the six-weeks’ 
period of learning at a lower wage scale as so much 
money lost, and the fear of not being a “ swift ” at the 
end of that time deters him from taking the step. 
Many opportunities of learning the machine have thus 
been thrown away by the irresolute. The fact that a 
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few —a very few — operators have records of ten 
thousand an |hour should not appall the novice. It 
should be ebenetnent that the average operator is 
probably less than half as swift. Hundreds are holding 
situations whp do not top the three-thousand-an-hour 
mark. With|the demand for machine operators that 
exists at present, the slowest of the slow is welcomed in 
the machine-room. The qualities of temperance and 
steadiness are much more esteemed by the employer 
than speed without either. The slow man may develop 
into a “swift” if he be but steady; the intemperate 
“ swift ” is wholly unreliable. 

No opportunity for learning to operate typesetting 
machines should be overlooked by those who expect to 
remain at the trade. More type is being set by machin- 
ery every year. It will not be long before the stick and 
rule will find their way to the relic cabinet. Employers 
quite naturally give preference when putting men to 





work on their new machines to those who have had 
some previous training, howsoever slight. Those who 
possess the requisite nerve to make the sacrifice to 
acquire such knowledge are the very ones who possess 
the one thing necessary to make them masters of the 
machine. 

It is mere lack of self-confidence and no lack of 
ability which keeps many printers from learning to 
operate typesetting machines and prevents many opera- 
tors from becoming machine tenders. The typesetting 
machine is not such a marvelous piece of mechanism 
that only a trained machinist can comprehend its work- 
ing. It requires only application and study to master it, 
and the printer is better equipped with the necessary 
intelligence than almost any other class of workmen. 
But operators have generally taken the machinists’ 
word for it that a prior mechanical training is necessary 
to becoming a thoroughly competent machine tender, 
and, rather than be a half-baked one, the operator 
subsides and determines to stick to the keyboard, and 
makes no further attempts to grasp and work out the 
new problem. 

There is nothing about the typesetting machine 
which need mystify any one. To the uninitiated, how- 
ever, it appears to be a most intricate, complicated 
machine, and machinists generally have fostered this 
belief, clearly distinguishing on which side of the staff 
of life the oleo is spread. The air of mystery when 
asked to explain the working of the machine, the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent the operator from observing 
his movements, the overflowing vocabulary of technical 
terms to further befog the inquirer, all prove the 
shallowness of their claim that printers are incapable 
of becoming machine tenders. 

Close attention to the workings of his machine is 
all that is necessary to convince the operator that the 
comprehension of its mechanism is not beyond his 
ability. Before shipment from the factory every 
machine is assembled, all adjustments properly made 
and the machine thoroughly tested. Parts subject to 
wear are provided with compensating adjustments, and 


their proper resetting when worn will obviate the 
necessity of frequent renewal of parts. It is a mistaken 
idea that the machine tender should be capable of 
making new parts to replace worn ones. Duplicate 
parts can be obtained from the supply houses of the 
manufacturing company, and will always be found to 
fit accurately. It is cheaper, too, to buy the required 
part than to stop to make it, even if one possessed the 
necessary skill. 

By paying close attention to the position in which 
the machine stops when trouble occurs, the operator 
will soon be able to determine what has caused the 
stoppage. Bear in mind this important rule: Never 
force the machine. If it stops it is because something 
is wrong and to attempt to make it go ahead will only 
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result in breakage. Seek the cause and remove it, and 
the machine will then perform its functions. Another 
thing the would-be machinist must be warned against 
is too liberal a use of oil. Once a week and moderately 
is enough for the oil-holes. If oiling of bearings is 
neglected the shafts become galled and bind so tightly 
as to require considerable effort to remove them. This 
difficulty is particularly liable to occur when operating 
a new machine. 

Anticipate troubles; do not wait for them to accu- 
mulate and overwhelm you. The moment any portion 
of the machines does not work properly it should be 
attended to. One need not be afraid to try. Hide the 
file and the hammer and then there is nothing to fear. 
If it is thought necessary to move an adjustment, return 
it to its previous position if the expected result does not 
follow. Screws and bolts should be: brought to a bear- 
ing — made snug — but no attempt made to see how 
tight they can be turned before twisting the head off. 
Keep the machine clean and your wits about you when 
trouble occurs, and remember that if the machine does 
not run as well as it used to, it is certain that something 
about it is not in the same condition it was previously, 
and remember also that individuals, but not machines, 
may get “cranky ” spells. Do not blame the machine ; 
it is made right and will do its work if treated half-way 
right. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


TRADE conditions have changed from the time that 
customers asked for a price or left the matter to the 
honesty and fairness of the printer or engraver. Now 
the customer sets the dead line and insists upon high- 
grade work at his own appraisal. 

FOREIGN money orders payable in America do not 
carry the name or address of the remitter in very many 
cases. This is a source of much delay and annoyance 
to houses doing a foreign trade. Where foreign money 
orders are reissued in New York and sent to interior 
States, the conditions become even more complicated. 
Some form of advice should be sent with the orders to 
prevent confusion, delay and loss such as prevails under 
the present lack of system. 





A REPUTATION for reliability is one of the most valu- 
able assets of a printing or engraving house. A house 
that allows no promises to be made that are not faith- 
fully kept is building on the rock of prosperity. The 
oversmart policy of reckless promising to catch a fleet- 
ing order is simply throwing stones in the air to return 
and break the heads of the throwers. A disappointed 
customer is an ad. that brings enormous returns — in 
lost money and reputation. 





CAREFUL and businesslike printers experience much 
difficulty in keeping track of the typefounders’ specimen 
sheets. Each founder has a different style and size of 
sheet. The result is that much of the material sent out 
is mislaid and lost. A correspondent offers the opinion 
that if a uniform size of sheet could be adopted, say 
6 by 9 or g by 12, they could be bound in temporary 
covers by those who desired to use them. This also 
applies to other descriptive matter. For instance, 
paper-dealers sometimes keep their samples in the card- 
index style. If all would adopt a uniform size of 
sample it would enable the printer to keep his samples 
in order and insure their being found when wanted. 
On each sample the paper-dealer would, of course, print 
his name and address, the style and quality of paper, 
size, weight, price, etc. Or the 6 by 9 sheet would 
answer the same purpose, allowing all samples to be 
tied together in book form. 





BusINEss sagacity, fairness and honesty are the 
guiding principles of the American people, according to 
Mr. J. P. Morgan. [Illustrating this point of view, 
Harper's Weekly says that on the deck of an ocean 
steamship recently a group of voyagers, including a 
number of prominent Americans and two English 
baronets, had their attention directed to the large num- 
ber of passengers engaged’ in the study of bridge whist. 
The popularity of the game was under discussion when 
Sir Edward Colebrooke wondered whether it was quite 
patriotic for Americans to dislodge their famous 
national game. “ Meaning draw poker!” ejaculated 
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Mr. Morgan. * That is not a game characteristic of the 
It never will be. It is 
The man who has 
To become a 


American people. It never was. 


a bad game. It is based upon a lie. 
the greatest capacity for deceit wins. 
strong player he studies to develop the most ignoble 
and most un-American faculty. The effect upon boys 
is to make them think deceit and bluff are ‘ smart ’ and 

It is an 
Nothing 
The man 


essential to success in work as well as in play. 
iniquitous game and ought to be abolished. 
could be more foreign to American ideas. 
who labeled it our typical national game ought to be 
shot. I never hear it referred to by that term without 
wanting to shoot him.” This ended the argument. 





LOYALTY. 
A SHREWD business man, commenting on one of 
his foremen who was being criticized, said: 
* Yes, old John has his little eccentricities, but he is 
loval to the house, and loyalty is a thing we value 
In that statement he voiced the senti- 
The work- 


mighty highly.” 
ments of every discriminating employer. 
man or foreman whose lovalty is unquestioned, whose 
ambition is the success of the house, who works as if 
for himself, is the man who is sure of his job and whose 
wages are raised without the asking. 

Loyalty is not measured by the clock nor by a 
merely technical observance of office rules. 

The loval man does his best with all his might and 
does it cheerfully. 
little better than usual at those times when he is not 


He is the man who strives to do a 
being watched. If there is any place where loyalty is 
more valuable than in a printing-office we do not know 
It is easy to waste time, easy to be careless 
and spoil work. It is easy to do a thousand and one 
things which may be blamed on others or pass unnoticed 


where it is. 


in the rush of business. But rest assured, the ‘* boss ’ 
sees more than is thought, and it does not take him long 
to discover who does barely his duty for fear of dis- 
charge, and who does a little more than his duty because 
his heart is in his work. 

The disobliging spirit manifested by many work- 
men, and especially noticeable in the rising generation 
of workers, the inane fear that they will do something 
for which they were not hired or are not paid, is enough 
to discourage an employer in the printing business, 
where the margin of profit is small and the weekly 
pay-roll often a matter of serious worry. In contrast, 
the loval workman is a prize indeed and can not be too 
diligently searched for or too much encouraged when 
he is found. The conscientious workman appreciates 
his emplover’s difficulties and does not add to them the 
annovance of watching a disloyal worker. 

And what is disloyalty ? 

The press boy who slights his work is one answer. 
The pressman who allows a run to go after noticing an 
error in it simply because he has a petty grudge against 
the proofreader, is another answer. The compositor 


who kills time is another. The foreman is the one 


whose opportunities for lovalty or dislovalty are the 
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greatest. First of all, he is an example for good or 
bad to all of the other help. His position at best is 
often a trying one. He must be popular with the help 
to be a success. But this popularity can not be gained 
at the expense of the employer’s interests, or that fore- 
man is a failure. It is possible to be popular and yet be 
a strict disciplinarian and loyal to the house. In fact, 
the disloyal foreman never has the respect of even the 
disloyal workmen. The loyal foreman will not show 
any personal favoritism among the help in either hiring 
or discharging. He will not give all the mean jobs toa 
good man whom he does not like so that man’s time-slip 
will look badly, and give all the easy jobs to some 
favorite who may really not be as good a workman. 
We have seen an incompetent foreman mislead a good 
compositor by giving him incorrect directions and then, 
rather than take the blame for his own mistake, blame 
the compositor for it and finally discharge him because 
he had too much spirit to stand for it complacently. 
This sort of thing is small business and hurts the house, 
for it alienates the interest of good workmen. The 
foreman whose favorite brand of ink or make of press 
is the one that pays him the largest rake-off is happily 
much less in evidence than formerly, but a very flagrant 
instance of this kind but a few days since shows that 
this evil still exists to some extent. Such preferences 
are not only disloyal; they are absolutely dishonest, 
and the meanest kind of dishonesty at that. 

The foreman should be his employer’s right hand. 
If the employer leans on his judgment in mechanical 
matters, he is entitled to honest, loyal advice, just as the 
foreman expects the employer to stand behind him in 
enforcing his legitimate authority in the shop. 

Employers will do their utmost to secure the best 
workmen possible, but there very often their discrim- 
ination ends. They are prone to think that they can not 
afford to raise one man’s wages who may really deserve 
it because there is another man whom they feel is really 
getting more than he deserves. Thus too frequently 
the good workman and the poor workman stay on an 
equality so far as wages are concerned. This is most 
unfortunate where it does occur, as it removes the 
incentive to extra effort and does not tend to increase 
loyal service. The extra dollar or two a week to the 
loval, energetic workman will be an incentive to every 
man in the shop to strive for equal reward, and will 
stimulate ambition and bring better service. It shows 
that loyalty is appreciated and it will attract the best 
class of workmen to a shop and lead them to put forth 
every effort to retain their positions there. 

Loyalty that is not noticed loses its enthusiasm. A 
kindly word of praise and a little extra wages are a 
powerful and profitable stimulant to it. 

The same man from whom we quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article, in telling of the cause of a certain 
man’s failure in business, said: “ He did not fire the 
poor help, nor raise the pay of the good ones, soon 
enough. The poor ones staid and the good ones left for 


a better job.””. There is a big bunch of truth in what he 














said, and it applies with considerable force to many 
printing-offices. 

If employes will be more loyal and employers 
more appreciative of that loyalty, then we may look for 
pleasanter relations, better wages and also for more 
profit through better service. 

Does not the end justify the effort on the part of all? 





THE MEN WHO SELL THINGS TO PRINTERS. 
HERE have been several excellent articles in THE 
INLAND PRINTER of late on “ What a printer’s 
salesman should do, and how he should do it”; but 
how about the men who sell goods to printers — the 
paper, the type, the ink and the machinery salesmen? 
There is certainly a chance for improvement in some 
of them. 

Writing on this subject, Mr. Edwin B. Dewey, of 
Jamestown, New York, says that in a number of years’ 
business he has come in contact with various styles of 
salesmen — anything from the fresh young man who 
knows it all, to the sloppy old back-number who expec- 
torates in large quantities on the office floor. 

It has been said, and truly, that the salesman should 
be given a hearing — that he may have just the thing 
you need, or he may tell you something which will be of 
value to you. The salesman is supposed to have some- 
thing good or he would not be on the road, and in going 
from town to town and from printer to printer, if he is 
at all observing, he picks up things that he may be 
It is a fact that in the course of 





willing to divulge. 
time one does gain considerable knowledge by letting 
them show their goods and have their say. 

But the trouble is that some of the salesmen talk too 
long. They do not seem to appreciate the fact that the 
man to whom they would like to sell goods may have 
many things to do. Some of them are so unwise as to 
sit for an hour talking of their personal affairs, more 
or less, simply because a man is courteous enough to 
“stand for’ it. And, mind, they will do this on a short 
acquaintance. To this salesman I would say: The 
general run of your customers are busy men, and their 
time is valuable; they are not particularly interested in 
your own affairs; do your business and get out. Of 
course, you should be agreeable, but do not talk long 
about yourself unless your customer is an intimate 
friend, and even then go slow; do not fill him so full 
that it will sicken him. 

Another bright young man comes along, who evi- 
dently flatters himself that he is a reader of human 
nature. On his second or third trip he emphasizes his 
arguments with profanity, and possibly tells a vulgar 
story. Foolish man! Few men, even though they 
indulge in both these vices, care to hear them from 
comparative strangers. Be gentlemanly, young man. 

Some salesmen do not seem to see anything good in 
the things other people sell — they “ rip up the back ” 
everything but their own goods. My dear salesman, do 
not do it. I do not believe any man ever built up a 
trade by speaking disparagingly of the goods sold by 
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other men. Show the good points of your goods and 
let others alone. 

Some of the men who sell things to printers are not 
built right for the business, anyway. Apparently they 
are * sore” if you do not buy. 
should be cheerful regardless of anything and every- 
thing. To illustrate: 1 have in mind a young man who 


A successful salesman 


represents a paper-house with which, up to a few 
His prede- 


cessor was not a glowing success, so far as | am 


months ago, | had never done business. 


concerned. 
gentlemanly and agreeable, even though he did not sell, 
that [ soon placed some of my orders with him. Profit 
by this lesson, my disgruntled salesman. 

Another salesman I| have little use for is the man 
who is forever telling you of the immense orders he has 
taken, and how he has beaten the other fellows out on 
carload lots. Please do not * swell up,” Mr. Salesman ; 
a prospective buyer may think you would not care for 
the small order he could give you. 

Then there is another class of salesmen who are 
slouchy in their dress and otherwise. I know a sales- 
man for a reputable house who recently appeared in my 
office with his coat badly soiled and wrinkled down the 
front, his vest ditto, and also minus the top button. 
There was no excuse for this; a very slight expenditure 
would have made the man’s clothing presentable. A 
salesman should dress neatly, not loudly, and shave his 
face once in a while. 

I know a printing-press salesman who is a success, 
and it is easy to see why. He has business in him; he 
looks neat when he appears; he does not come into 
your office and sit down and dream for an hour or so; 
he does not think his is the only press (if he does, he 
knows enough not to say so) ; he is not vulgar; he is 
sociable, but is wise and does not stay too long; his 
business done he goes his way. It is really a pleasure 
to have that salesman call; and when I get ready to 
purchase another press he will stand a good show of 


The new young man was so confounded 


selling it. 

On the whole, regardless of what I have said, the 
paper, type, ink and press salesmen are good men to 
meet, but it is not every man that is cut out for a 
salesman. Some of the men on the road ought either 
to be taken off permanently or called into the houses 
they represent and given a thorough overhauling before 
being turned loose again. 





FROM A “HACK” TO A COUPE. 

In the early days of his journalistic career, the late Frank 
R. Stockton was standing with a group of newspaper men, lis- 
tening to the eloquence of one of their number, who, on the 
strength of some small authority, was giving his views on 
“higher journalism ” in a pompous and bombastic manner. 

At the close of a sonorous period he paused for breath, 
when Stockton, speaking for the first time, ventured mildly to 
disagree with the opinion expressed. 

“Who are you to dispute me?” blazed the great man. 
“Why, you are only a literary hack!” 

“Not even that,” responded Stockton meekly. 
a coupé.”— New York Times. 


“T’m only 
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Written for Tue Intanp PRInTER. 
HOW TO GET TRAINING AS AN AD.- WRITER. 
BY HENRY FERRIS. 
HE way to learn how to write ads. is to write ads. 
It is like feeding press or setting type or doing 
anything else that requires skill and practice — the way 
to learn how to do it is to do it. 

‘“ But whose ads. shall I write?” the beginner will 
ask. “I can’t write ads. for people who haven’t 
engaged me, and don’t even know anything about me.” 

Oh, yes, you can; and for training I do not believe 
there is a better way. You can select the businesses 
that vou know best and the houses that you prefer, and 
work for them. You can work in your own time and 
way; you can fix on the space and types that you 
think best and generally can make conditions to suit 
yourself. 

“ But nobody will pay me for that!” says the dis- 
gusted beginner. 

Of course not; but we are not talking just now 
about how to get money, but how to get training; and 
for training, I say again, I do not believe there is any 
other plan so good as simply to sit down and write 
ads. for the people you would most like to work for, 
and send them the ads. you write. We shall come to 
the money question a little later. 

Take a leaf out of the book of the beginner in 
literature. The young author feels that he has it in 
him to write for the magazines. Nobody else believes 
it, of course; the world never believes in new and 
untried men. But the young author must write, and 
write he does. He does not wait to get training — 
he just begins to write. He chooses his own subject 
and sends it to the magazine of his choice; and, if 
he really is the genius that he thinks he is, then, after 
many failures, his work is accepted and soon you will 
‘attractions ” advertised by 


see his name among the 
the magazine publishers. 

Now, I say, let the young ad.-writer adopt the 
young author’s method. Advertisers always want new 
and good ads., just as editors want new and good 
stories, but if you ask them they will not admit it. 
The fact is, they do not think a new ad.-writer can 
write good ads., like those of the heads of the pro- 
fession. 

Very well; pick out your advertiser — never mind 
about getting his consent — and practice on him. Get 
up half a dozen ads., the best you can possibly make, 
and send them to him, just as the young author does, 
with a polite note, hoping that he can use them, and 
enclosing a stamped envelope for reply. Ask him also, 
in case they do not suit him, if he will not tell you their 
defects, and how they could be made to suit him better. 
In short, get an answer from him if possible. Let him 
see that you are interested in his business, and get him 
interested in you, if you can. 

Then, too, write ads. for the people close to you — 
for your father, your employer, your grocer or coal 
man. If your clothing man will let you write him a 
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dozen ads. for nothing, do it. Remember what you 
are after now is training, experience, facility. If he 
does not like them, find out w/y, if you can, and do not 
lose your temper when he tells vou. Get him to show 
you some ads. in his line that he does like, and try 
to make yours suit him as well. Although you agreed 
to do them for nothing, still, if you take pains to please 
him and finally succeed, he will probably give you a 
suit of clothes at half price, and that is pretty good pay 
when you are working purely for practice anyhow. 

One great trouble with young ad.-writers is that 
they expect to earn money too soon. If you had stud- 
ied law, you would have to pay just for the privilege of 
sitting in a lawyer’s office and reading for at least three 
years. If you had studied medicine, the time would 
be even longer, and the expense greater. In either 
case you would be under heavy expense for years, your 
studies would not bring you much into contact with 
possible clients or patients, and you would not have 
the practical experience which enables one to under- 
take cases with confidence, even if you could get the 
cases. 

In ad.-writing, on the other hand, if instead of 
merely studying, you begin at once by writing real 
ads. for real business men; if you stick at it for even 
one year, persistently sending your work to a few 
selected advertisers, and making every effort to 
improve, it is almost certain that —if you really have 
ability as an ad.-writer — you will by that time have 
made connection with two or three people who will 
accept some of your work, and very possibly pay you 
something for it. Besides, you will have the actual 
practical experience that gives one confidence and 
makes him feel certain that he can do what he has 
undertaken. 

In a word, by simply going to work and writing 
real ads. for a year, a young man who has a talent for 
ad.-writing can without any expense get his profes- 
sional training, his practical experience, and can make 
some acquaintance with actual customers. In short, he 
will be fairly started in a profession at least as profit- 
able as law or medicine before the student of law or 
medicine has got one-third through his study of books 
and principles. 

No doubt I shall be asked what I think of ad.-writ- 
ing schools, correspondence classes, etc. An ideal 
school would, in my opinion, be the ideal way to learn 
ad.-writing, but schools can not be ideal. The great 
difficulty in learning is to get practice in writing real 
ads. for real businesses, under anything like actual 
conditions. A school that could give its students regu- 
lar work for actual customers, with the inducement of 
having their best work used, and eventually paid for, 
would probably be the very best means of learning the 
art. If there is any school that does this, I do not 
know of it. 

One great advantage that a good school should 
afford is competitive classwork in writing real ads., 
with class discussion, criticism and improvement of the 
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ads. produced. This would, I think, be immensely 
beneficial, and ought very rapidly to develop able ad.- 
writers; but this is obviously impossible in a “ long- 
distance ” or correspondence school; and as for written 
criticism by instructors, it would hardly be half as valu- 
able as the criticism of an advertiser, who will use the 
ad. if it suits him and send it back if it does not. 

The great advantage that a good printer has in 
learning ad,-writing is that he already has a most 
important part of his equipment. The art of setting 
ads. well is a most important part of the ad.-writer’s 
training. It is the power of effective expression in 
type. To be sure, before one can express ideas well 
he must have ideas to express, but a first-rate ad.-setter, 
with some originality, is already far on the way toward 
being a good ad.-writer. 

After all, if you are looking for a place to learn 
ad.-writing, most probably it is the place you are 
already in. Suppose the beginner at ad.-writing is now 
at work in some printing-office or publishing house or 
newspaper office or bock store or other establishment 
connected with printing. What advertising is the 
house doing? What sort do you think it ought to do? 
Get up a series of advertisements or circulars such as 
you think wouid bring business, and submit them to 
your employer. Do it in your own time, not his, or you 
will invite the perfectly proper question, “ Is this what 
I employed you for?’ Remember, I repeat, that what 
you want now is a chance to try your hand at real 
work, in order to get training, and do not try to get 
paid for your first attempts. The pay will come in 
good time, if you succeed in writing ads. that suit him. 

If your first ads. do not suit at all, try again. Find 
out if possible what your employer likes and try to 
give him that. A young ad.-writer is apt to think the 
man he is writing for does not know what is good for 
him, and can not tell a good ad. when he sees it. Very 
likely this is true, but it is a trouble that you will have 
all through vour career as an ad.-writer, no matter how 
high you get. The first thing you have to do always is 
to suit the man for whom you are writing; and think- 
ing him an old chump or a mossback or a back-number 


does not help the matter in the least. In other words, 


unless you, have a business of your own, you must 
always write ads. for somebody else, and that means 
that you must make your ads. suit some other man’s 
ideas, if you are ever to get paid for them. 

Make up your mind, then, at the start to try to make 
your ads. suit the man who runs the business. If he 
will consider them seriously and tell you what he does 
not like about them, that is a great point gained. If he 
will show you some ads. that he does like, that is still 
better. Then, if you will honestly try to bend your 
own notions to his, it is almost certain that you will in 
time succeed in getting up something that he is willing 
to use, and that is your first triumph; or, in other 
words, your ad.-writing troubles have then fairly 
begun. 
Why? 


Because the first ad. is very likely to be a 
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failure. It is a mixture of your employer’s ideas 


and yours, neither of which, probably, were very good, 
and the mixture is worse than either one. Each will 
think that the failure is the other's fault, and the dan- 
ger is that the whole advertising scheme will come to 
a stop then and there. 

That is the great trouble with most advertising, 
it stops. Almost any advertising, however poor, will 














UNITED STATES CRUISER ‘‘ DENVER.” 


This vessel, recently launched, is one of a class of six ships, including 
Des Moines, Tacoma, Cleveland, Galveston, and Chattanooga. 
It is the first war-ship to be equipped with Marconi’s 
wireless telegraph apparatus. Drawn by 
N. J. Quirk, Chicago, Illinois. 


bring some result if kept up. Do not let your employer 
stop, if you can help it. Go to work at once on another 
advertisement or circular. This time, never mind your 
own ideas; make it your sole object to suit him. Keep 
your temper, accept his criticisms, do anything he 
wants, so that you get him to print the second adver- 
tisement. This he will like better than the first, because 
it is largely made up of his own ideas, and he will begin 
to feel that he really is advertising. It will then be still 
easier to get out the third advertisement. Customers 
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will make some comments; some results will begin 
to show; you will both gradually get into the advertis- 
ing habit and thus a start will be made. 

In short, my answer to the young ad.-writer who 
asks how to get training is: Get training by writing 
ads. 

If he asks when and where he can begin, I answer: 
Begin now and right where you are. 

If he asks whom he shall write for, I answer: 
Write for anybody who will wse your ads. 

But if he asks: How can I learn to write ads. and 
also get paid for them? Ianswer: I do not know; it is 
hard to get paid for learning. If any one will let you 
practice on him free, jump at the chance. If anybody 
will wse your ads., you are on the right track, and will 
probably have no trouble in making money when you 


have got vour training. 





Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER, 


A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. XXV.— DETAILS OF NEWSPAPER WORK. 


MONG the numerous things of little moment in 
themselves, comparatively, that cause a great 
deal of trouble in composing-rooms, and particularly 
in some newspaper offices, probably nothing is much 
more bothersome than the division of words into syl- 
lables, as in giving part of a word at the end of a line 
and the rest at the beginning of the next line. Mr. 
Theodore L. De Vinne, who says in the preface of his 
book, ‘Correct Composition,” that he has had an 
“experience of more than fifty years as middleman 
between the author on the one side and the printer on 
the other,” begins his preface with the remark, “* Unfor- 
tunately for an American printer, there is no authority 
beyond appeal for the spelling, division, and compound- 
ing of words.” 

Mr. De Vinne may be cited as one of many writers 
who have noted the fact of disagreement in chosen 
practice among authors and printers. His chapter on 
“ Division of Words” is not strictly decisive in favor 
of any particular system, but it is helpful in showing 
typical parts of various systems, in an arrangement that 
places them advantageously for choosing. He says 
that three systems have been in use for many years, and 
selects as the one that to him “ seems to have the most 
supporters in the United States” that which he calls 
“division on emphasized syllables,” but which accounts 
for only a very small proportion of the doubtful 
instances. 

Probably every one who ever bestowed any thought 


on this question has recognized the disagreement, which 
is one that well deserves adjustment, if only in the 
interest of all workers in printing-offices. “‘ The com- 
positor,” says Mr. De Vinne, “ usually takes for his 
guide in division the dictionary selected by the office as 
its authority, but he sometimes finds that this authority 
is rejected by the proofreader and the author, who say 


that a word is not always correctly divided when it is 
hyphened according to the dictionary, for the hyphens 
are inserted there only as helps to a proper pronuncia- 
tion.” We may add to this the fact that proofreaders 
often differ even in their personal practice, and much 
more one from another, so that the difficulty is increased 
for compositors by uncertainty as to whether their work 
will pass unchanged, no matter how they do it. 

Our study can not select one system here, and say 
that it is right and others are wrong. What we have 
under consideration is the necessity for the proofreader 
to know how to be systematic in applying the principles 
adopted for his guidance, whether they are his personal 
choice or prescribed by some one else. Uniformity is 
especially important on a daily newspaper — that is, 
uniformity in the marking of changes when they have 
to be marked, which is imperative mainly in cases of 
confusion in the setting of the type, or of really absurd 
division. Isolated departures from the system intended 
should, on newspapers, be allowed to remain, when they 
are systematic from any point of view, because the 
time needed for changing the type would better be 
saved for other work. 

In order to present the matter in the light most 
favorable to consistent decision under any choice of 
system, we may well inquire what are the character- 
istics of the different methods, and what are the com- 
monest deviations or faults in applying each. In so 
doing, we shall come as near to a direct choice as is 
advisable, in presenting first the system that is now 
decidedly most in vogue. 

By far the largest number of instances of doubt are 
found in the words in which a single consonant is 
preceded and followed by a vowel, the preceding vowel 
having what is called a short sound, as a in bat, e in get, 
iin bit, o in hot, and uin hut. The following list shows 
the prevailing method in such words, with a hyphen at 
the point of question only: Compar-ison, compat-ible, 
benef-icent, gen-eral, reit-erate, mil-itary, philos-ophy, 
econ-omy, bun-ion, run-agate. -It will be seen that 
these divisions all come on the emphasized syllable. 
When this occurs with two consonants the division is 
between the two, as in bat-tle, bot-tle, except when the 
two belong together in a word to which a syllable is 
suffixed, as in dwell-ing, mill-er; and with three con- 
sonants, generally between the first two, as in con-stant, 
En-glish (though this last word is commonly, but 
erroneously, divided Eng-lish). The American dic- 
tionaries are consistent guides in all of these cases, 
except some to which we shal! devote-a separate para- 
graph. 

The words first instanced above are the ones that 
show the crucial difference between what have been 
called the English and the American systems, or divid- 
ing on the vowel and dividing on the consonant. In the 
vowel system the divisions are compa-rison, compa- 
tible, bene-ficent, ge-neral, rei-terate, mi-litary, philo- 
sophy, eco-nomy, bu-nion (but run-agate, the same as 
in the other system). This seems to be the more scien- 























_ tific way phonetically, but the other is the more artistic 
and utilitarian, because it gives unmistakable evidence 
at sight that the vowel in the syllable before the hyphen 
has the short sound, and is thus an aid to the reader. 

Of course the few words given are merely examples, 
and are meant to indicate that all words like them 
should be treated similarly; but an error is quite com- 
monly made in considering like them some words which 
are different. Suffixes like tion, sion, sure, cean, ceous, 
and tious should always be kept entire, and so a syllable 
before any of them will end with a short vowel, without 
a consonant to aid in indicating its quality. Thus we 
have addi-tion, divi-sion, plea-sure, sili-ceous, flagi- 
tious. Excellent reason in favor of this is the fact that 
parts like addit-ion, divis-ion, pleas-ure, silic-eous, and 
flagit-ious misrepresent the sound, while the others do 
not; that is, the sh and zh sounds are inherent in the 
combinations ti, si, etc., so the division should pre- 
cede them, and not separate them. 

Short vowels before a soft c or g also properly end 
their syllables, because these letters with the soft sound 
are never terminal letters, but are often initial letters. 
For the same reason, j and qu should always go over 
to the new line. This gives us ne-cessary, reli-gion, 
pre-judice, li-quor, etc. Here the dictionaries are all 
misleading ; and if the proofreader is under some per- 
son who directs that the dictionary must be followed, he 
will have to make their divisions, although he knows 
they are not reasonable. 

Vowels with the long sound, as a in fate, e in be, i in 
pine or fire, o in go, and u in tune or mute or ruth, 
preceding a single consonant, always end a syllable, 
except in words with a regular English suffix, in which 
usage has established the division just before the suffix. 
Thus we have ca-pable, fe-ver, envi-ron, locomo-tive, 
matu-tinal, tribu-nal, but mak-ing, writ-ing, smok-er, 
etc. Both of these classes of words present anomalous 
treatment in much of our print, such as to justify 
calling it absurd, ridiculous, or even abominable, even 
though instances could easily be cited that result from 
the dictation of those who should be best qualified to 
decide. Divisions like cap-able, num-erous, and fav- 
orable are often printed, although they are not justified 
by any principle or by any real consensus of opinion. 
Almost universal practice is exemplified in the preser- 
vation of the suffixes ed, ing, er, without a consonant, 
and is justifiable by the fact that any one can see at a 
glance that the part preceding represents a whole word 
with a final vowel, although that vowel is dropped in 
forming the derivative word. What is most important 
here is uniformity, and mainly as a matter of technical 
economy. The Standard Dictionary is uniform in the 
way that is directly opposed to the one that the present 
writer would never deviate from, even to meet his owii 
advocacy of the rule of not making soft c or g terminal 
(danc-ing, etc., being fully justified, in his opinion, by 
the common apprehension of the understood terminal 
e). In that work all such words are divided ma-king, 
wri-ting, smo-ker, etc.; therefore in these it is a con- 
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sistent guide. The International Dictionary is not 
consistent in these words, giving some in one way and 
some in the other, as baptiz-ing and exerci-sing ; there- 
fore it can not reasonably be accepted as a guide, mainly 
because no person can conform his practice to it without 
consulting it in every instance — something for which 
the necessary time can never be afforded. 

A class of words not treated consistently in either 
of the two dictionaries named (the only two, by the 
way, that make any pretense of showing syllables as 
they should be divided in print) are those ending in 
tive, although in the Standard the deviation is system- 
atic, but not easy of application. In the Standard are 
conjunc-tive, disjunct-ive, produc-tive, protect-ive. In 





A ‘* DUDE.” 
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the International are affec-tive, afflic-tive, affront-ive, 
adjunc-tive, adjust-ive, atten-tive, attract-ive, defect- 
ive, effect-ive, precep-tive, project-ive, and just such 
seesawing — first one, then the other — all through, so 
that no one can tell by analogy which way any certain 
word is divided in the book. 

We have merely exemplified a few categories, by 
way of enforcing the fact that no dictionary is a reason- 
able guide as to division of words. The proofreader 
must use his common sense, and, adopting one way or 
the other, stick to the one adopted, notwithstanding its 
conflict with the dictionary. If those in authority 
instruct him to follow a certain dictionary, it will always 
pay him to attempt to secure a definite understanding 
by calling attention to these inconsistencies. Then, if 
the original instruction is maintained, he may conscien- 
tiously waste time enough in consulting the dictionary 
to protect himself against a charge of deviation from 
the practice demanded. 

One other so-called system remains, to be noted 
here principally to protest against it, in the words of 
Mr. De Vinne, who says: “Another system requires the 
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division of consolidated words at the junction of their 
constituents — anim-advert, cata-strophe, typo-graphy, 
etc. This system is logical, or at least etymological, 
but it is not practicable in the printing-house, for com- 
positors should not be expected to be expert in divining 
the derivation of words compounded from Greek or 
Latin.”” We have classed this as a “ so-called system ” 
because it does not seem logical, and because its appli- 
cation differs greatly at the hands of different persons. 

The essential point for proofreaders is that they 
should in some way be really systematic, as far at least 
as higher authorities will permit. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
DIVIDEND-PAYING JOB PRESSES. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 
HE job press, properly operated, is without doubt 
one of the most profitable parts of a printer’s 
plant. In proportion to its cost, it is the biggest money- 
earner in a printing-office. Its cost is relatively small, 
repairs insignificant and cost of operation for labor, 
power, etc., is low. And it is a long-lived machine, 
reducing the allowance for wear and tear and depreci- 
ation to the minimum. 

All job presses, however, are not paying the divi- 
dends that they should and would earn if they were 
properly operated. 

The reasons for this lack of dividend-earning oper- 
ation are partly mechanical and partly business ones. 

Considering first the mechanical reasons: It will 
he acknowledged by any well-informed printer that the 
job press, simple as it is, is seldom operated at its high- 
est efficiency. It would seem that its very simplicity 
and long-suffering endurance lead to careless handling 
and jack of proper attention. 

Presses are poorly set up, out of level and on shaky 
floors, so that the working parts-are constantly given an 
undue strain, the bed and platen are thrown out of 
alignment and small parts are constantly working loose. 
This initial carelessness results in shorter life of the 
press and frequently in unnecessary breakages, with 
consequent lost time, often in the busiest seasons. 

Lack of regular overhauling, looking for loose nuts, 
ete., is also responsible for many annoying breakages 
and their delays. 

Some printers do not get the dividends out of their 
presses that they should get, because they are speeded 
too slow; others because they are speeded too fast. 
| believe more err on the side of too high a speed. A 
well-informed presshuilder once told me that if he were 
a printer he would never buy a press with a throw-off 
on it. ‘ Why,” he said, “ ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred feeders in this country have got the throw-off habit 
so badly that it has become like a cancer, eating the life 
out of printers’ profits.” And if you stand behind a row 
of jobbers with your eve on the throw-off levers, vou 
will soon be convinced that he was not far from right. 
Too high speed increases the throw-off habit. Eighteen 


hundred impressions an hour with five hundred throw- 
offs produce less finished product than fifteen hundred 
an hour with a hundred throw-offs. If you think five 
hundred throw-offs in eighteen hundred impressions 
sounds preposterous, go out in the shop and watch your 
average feeder. A few moments’ actual counting will 
astonish you. A high speed wears the press more, on 
most jobbers wears the type faster and leads to more 
spoiled work through the necessarily poorer watching 
that the work gets. This matter of speed is one that no 
arbitrary rules can be given for, as presses vary in size 
and the quality of the work has much to do with it. 
Practicable speed varies from twelve hundred an hour 
for fine work on the very largest jobbers, up to twenty- 
five hundred and even three thousand an hour for small 
jobs on the smallest presses. Generally speaking, the 
most dividend-paying speed is that at which the feeder 
can do accurate work and watch the job properly, with 
a minimum number of throw-ofts. 

The matter of throwing-off becomes a habit with 
indifferent feeders which should be sharply watched 
and promptly shut down on. 

Too many pressmen make their jobs ready with a 
superabundance of impression, instead of brains. 
Except on large forms, this hurts the type more than 
the press. Dividends made in the pressroom at the 
expense of your best type are not good dividends. They 
are simply coming out of your other pocket. 

While approving taking time enough for proper 
make-ready, I have no sympathy for the slow methods 
of poor workmen. If your pressman can not make 
jobs ready properly and expeditiously, try to teach him 
how, and if he can not learn, get another pressman. 
The presses that stand still do not make any dividends. 

There are a lot of little expenses of operation that 
eat up dividends more often than necessary. Wasted 
ink and tympan paper; wrenches, ink knives, etc., lost 
because there is no place for them and, worst of all, 
valuable time spent hunting for them. Time is lost 
on long runs daubing ink on the disk. Better have 
fountains. They save the feeders’ time greatly on long 
runs. Rollers are ruined before their time by lack of 
intelligent care. Errors are made in quantities printed 
through lack of having automatic counters attached to 
presses. All of these small items need close watching. 
Every penny so saved means added dividends. 

Lack of careful planning to have forms ready to 
follow each other promptly leads to many an idle press 
hour, even when the shop is full of work. When there 
are separate foremen in composing ‘and press rooms, 
they should consult each other in planning their work. 
Every energy should be expended in the composing- 
room to keep the presses full. I have known a petty 
composing-room foreman to alternate five jobs in copy- 
ing-ink with five black-ink jobs, purposely to annoy the 
pressroom foreman. Such action is good ground for 
instant dismissal. It is atrocious. 

The watchword in every pressroom should be con- 
tinuous operation. A visitor once said to me, “ Does 
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not the noise of those presses annoy you?” “ No, 
indeed,” said I, “ that is sweet music to me. The only 
thing that annoys me, as I sit here at my desk, is to 
miss one note of that song.” When there is a note 
missing in your pressroom song, there will also be a 
note missing in the amount of your dividends. 

Continuous operation is the keynote of the song 
that ends in a chorus of good dividends. 

Important, however, as all 


reasons are, their aggregate effect on the pressroom 


of these mechanical 
dividend is small indeed compared to the loss from 
business errors. 

Any printer who will keep an accurate record of the 
number of impressions turned out on his job presses 
in a month and strike a daily average per press, will 
be simply amazed to see how small it is. The remem- 
brance of that ten thousand lot of envelopes that his 
crack feeder finished in half a day blinds his eye to the 
job of two hundred blanks in copying-ink which, with 
wash-ups and unlooked-for changes and trouble with 
the ink, consumed four hours of a press’s time. Alas! 
he does not keep records, knows not the low average, 
and when he bids against Smith, bases his calculations 
on that exceptional ten thousand envelope performance. 
[ have known apparently intelligent printers to offer 
to take long runs of platen presswork at 20 cents per 
thousand. | I believe the average cost of small platen 
presswork, |produced under favorable conditions, to be 
fully, if not more than twice, that sum. 

Here, then, is the greatest reason why presses do 
not earn proper dividends. Their product is sold on 
a basis of their theoretical instead of their actual aver- 
age production. The actual exact cost of any specific 
job of printing has. probably never been known, but 
the average cost can be determined with considerable 
exactness, and the printer who builds his estimates on 
that rock will be above water when his less sagacious 
competitor is submerged in financial ruin. 

Short runs of presswork are almost invariably fig- 
ured too low. The tendency is strong to omit any 
specific charge for the make-ready, and let runs of one, 
two and three thousand go at a flat rate. 

When you couple up short runs taken at a flat rate 
and long runs taken at filler prices, the combination is 
not dividend-paying. Remember that make-ready costs 


money. You must get pay for it or you will have no 
profit. There is no more sense in throwing in the 


make-ready than there would be in throwing in the 
stock. Remember that long runs deplete the ink cans, 
wear your type seriously, and that you have a big gen- 
eral expense account and no small amount of non-pro- 
ductive labor, toward paying for which every job must 
contribute. You can not take long runs at ridiculous 
figures and live. Long runs of presswork are the great- 
est source of possible profit in a printing-office. If you 
throw away that opportunity, you will find it very diffi- 
cult to make an average dividend for the whole shop 
out of your composing-room. 

One of the prime causes for the cutting of prices 
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on presswork is that there are too many presses. It is 
practically almost impossible for there to be overpro- 
duction in the printing business, as so little work is 
done until after it is ordered; but there is an over- 
capacity for production, which has the same effect on 
prices.. 

New presses are bought when a little more crowd- 
ing or a little better planning would handle the business 
with the present outfit. Those superfluous presses are 
incubators of fillers and 20-cent cut rates, and a con- 
stant menace to the maintaining of decent prices. 

Dividend-paying presses are the ones that are 
crowded, the ones that are wearing out. 

Do not buy a press that you can not begin to wear 
out at once without cutting prices to get the work. 

The press that you would like to have, the one you 
have persuaded yourself or allowed some salesman to 
persuade you that you need is seldom a money-maker. 
It is the press that you absolutely have to have that pays 
dividends. 

Nor am I advocating keeping a lot of old rattle- 
traps or failing to get up-to-date, productive machines 
that can be operated at low average cost. By all means 
throw out your presses if they are antiquated, and have 
modern, high-speed presses with modern conveniences, 
but do not have a single one more than you actually 
need. 

The superfluous press is a drone that earns nothing, 
adds to your expense account and is constantly running 
fillers which you or some one else should be and would 
be making a profit on if this over-capacity for produc- 
tion did not exist. 

3etter have money in the bank to discount bills with 
than in presses that are standing still or running fillers 
and demoralizing the trade. 

Throw out the antiquated, superfluous drones. 

Keep only as many good presses as you can keep 
going without begging for work, and they will earn 


dividends. 





TWO INKY WAYS. 


There was a man who advertised 
But once —a single time. 
In spot obscure placed he his ad. 


And paid for it a dime. 


And just because it didn’t bring 
Him customers by the score, 
“All advertising is a fake,” 
He said, or rather, swore. 


He seemed to think one hammer tap 
Would drive a nail clear in; 
That from a bit of tiny thread 
A weaver tents could spin. 


If he this reasoning bright applied 
To eating, doubtless he 

Would claim one Jittle bite would feed 
Ten men a century. 


Some day, though, he will learn that to 
Make advertising pay, 

He’ll have to add ads. to his ad., 
And advertise each day. 


in National Advertiser. 


—E. G. Townsend, 
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LISTENING TO THE FAIRIES 


(After painting of C. von Baudenhausen ) 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 


of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 


























WHERE CAN INSTRUCTION IN PRINTING BE 
OBTAINED? 

New Oreans, La., June 21, 1902. 

He has 


To the Editor: 
My boy, aged 15, desires to learn the printing trade. 
had a good common-school education, and is a bright and 
trustworthy boy. Will you be kind enough to give me your 
opinion on the best means of placing him where he can learn 
the printing trade thoroughly so that he may be a fully com- 
petent printer when he comes of age? Are the opportunities in 
the printing trade good for a young man to become successful ? 
I desire that my son shall in time become proprietor of an 
office, and not remain a journeyman printer. Lb. E. 





COMPOSING -ROOM METHODS. 


To the Editor: Toronto, CANADA, June 29, 1902. 
Working in the composing-room of an average city print- 
ing-office is more a test of ingenuity than of workmanship. 
The proprietor hustles the matfager, the manager hustles the 
foreman, the foreman hustles the hands — and the hands wreak 
their vengeance on the material. When a fairly neat and care- 
ful workman comes into the place he can do nothing but imitate 
the others. Perhaps once or twice he cleans out a quad-box, 
but finds that the foreman objects to having such things done 
in working hours and the representatives of the union around 
him object to his doing it at noon hour, so thereafter he leaves 
the quad-boxes reverently and fearfully alone, as generations of 
comps. have evidently done before him. The hammering of 
the stonemen getting a form ready, rendered necessary no 
doubt by sprung and twisted furniture, reminds one too forcibly 
to be pleasant of a real blacksmith-shop. The printed warning 
on a case of wood furniture, “ Let no water come in contact 
with this furniture, etc.,” would be laughed at if ever a new 
case of furniture made its appearance there. The lead and 
slug cases are nightmares; the rule cases only a name, for 
there are no rules there except a little small change; all tabular 
matter has to be set up without rules, and at the last moment, 
when it simply must go to the pressroom, the rules often have 
to be pulled out of good matter. And thus it goes on —abso- 
lutely nothing to interest a good compositor. There can be 
none of the pride in neat work there that is so necessary to the 
perfect workman; he works only for his wages —it is in reality 
the “ grind of labor.” If there is a large office on the continent 
where good material is respected, and the foreman believes in 
distributing, the writer would be very glad to learn that they 
want a job hand or stoneman, for this is a “true story.” and 
not at all drawn from imagination. Bs aa Be 





THE MAKING OF THE “AD.” MAN. 
To the Editor: New York, N. Y., July 1, 1902. 
There is a great demand for instruction in ad. setting, and 
a desire is manifest among printers to improve their ads. I 
venture to offer a few suggestions which, if followed out, will, 
I believe, lead to the best results. The first requisite necessary 


is the careful study of the relative sizes of type to be applied in 
the construction of the ad. To master this is not difficult. 
catch 


“ 


With a little thinking one is soon able to pick out the 
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Some men make very 


the eye” lines in a very few minutes. 
great mistakes in giving the least important words undue 
prominence and leaving the really important words in the 
smallest lettering, thereby destroying the entire ad. and causing 
the em:ployer loss of time and money. 

In any case do not use more than three different faces of 
type in any one ad. unless it is absolutely necessary. Too many 
faces spoil the appearance and general get up of an ad., while 
it makes one think that the printer wanted to show the differ- 
ent styles of type in his office. Do not follow the specimen 
book plan, but choose three nice faces of type that will go well 
together according to the wording of the ad. 

Above 
space will 

Where an ad. contains a large amount of descriptive matter, 
a very good plan to follow is to get your job lines up first, 


all things, do not crowd your ad. Plenty of white 


make it look neater and more attractive. 


which leaves you the space to correctly estimate the size of 
body letter required. 

With rules, borders and panels, which are the rage nowa- 
days, very neat and effective designs are executed which show 


the ads. off admirably. Wii1aM F. Doy te. 





THE INITIATION OF THE “DEVIL.” 
To the Editor: Summ 1, N. J., May 26, 1902. 
An important event occurred in our office the other day. 
The proprietor engaged a new devil, and he is all that the word 


implies. The boys promptly initiated his Satanic majesty into 





THE DEVIL NOW; BUT WILI 


BE— WHAT? 


the mysteries of the order. He saw type lice, visited the other 
office in quest of a type sieve, a left-handed shooting-stick, etc., 
and the climax was reached when he posed for the accompany- 


ing photograph. N. S. G., Summit Herald office. 





HOW TO CONDENSE. 

A beginner in newspaper work in a Southern town who 
occasionally “sent stuff” to one of the New York dailies, 
picked up last summer what seemed to him a “big story.” 
Hurrying to the telegraph office, he “queried” the telegraph 
editor: “Column story on so and so. Shall I send?” 

The reply was brief and prompt, but to the enthusiast 
unsatisfactory. “Send six hundred words,” was all it said. 

“Can't be told in less than twelve hundred,” he wired back. 
Before long the reply came: 

“Story of creation of world told in six hundred. 
— New York Evening Post. 


ry it.” 




















Printers’ Accounting 


And 


Printers’ Profits 


























BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 

Under this heading it is proposed to record from time to time 
methods and instances helpful toward establishing the printing 
trade on a more generally profitable system. Contributions are 
solicited to this end. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 


Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


EmpLoyinc PrIntTeRS’ Price-List.— By David Ramaley. New edition 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing. $1. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-SAvING Recorps.— Advertising, 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, 
and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

List oF Prices AND Estimate GuipeE.— By H. G. Bishop. Showing 
what prices to charge for every kind of book and job work, from a small 
card to a large volume. This is a book which has long been needed 
and has frequently been asked for. $1. 

Orpver Book anp Recorp or Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of = items of cost of every 
job done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides 
room for entering 3,000 jobs. Half bound, $3. 


subscription, job- 
half roan, cloth 


sides, $2, 


Campsites Vesi-rocKket Estimate BLank Boox.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. _ 50 cents. 


Printer’s Reapy Reckoner.— By H. Bishop. Shows at a glance 
the cost of stock used on jobwork, the auabine of stock required for jobs 
of from 50 to 100,000 copies, the quantity of paper needed for 1,000 


copies of a book in any form, from 8vo to 32mo, and other valuable 
tables. Fourth edition, enlarged. 50 cents. 

How to Make Money IN THE PrintinG Business.— By Paul Nathan, 
of the Lotus Press. A very useful and valuable book, containing the 


impressions of the leading minds in the trade as to the requisites to the 
profitable management of the printery, upon which are based business 
rules by which a printing-office must be managed to make money. $3, 
postpaid. 
NICHOLS’ 
offices of moderate size. 


PerFect OrdER AND Recorp Boox.— For printers running 
It serves both as order book and journal, making 
1 short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
glance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
been posted. Once entered in this book it is impossible to omit charging 
an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. $3. 

Printer’s Account Boox.—A_ simple, accurate and inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. It shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, what 
protit should be made on it, what profit ts made. Flat opening, 10% by 
14% inches, substantially bound with leather back and corners. Speci- 
men page and descriptive circular on application. Must be sent by express 
it expense of purchaser. Four hundred pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 
1,000 jobs, $3.50. 

Cosr or Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. 
has been in successful oper oh “for ten years, is suitable for large or 
small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and 
losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
Table of Contents: Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, Bindery Tag, Composi- 
tor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily 
Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press 
Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal and Cash Book, Job 
Lcdger.—Tables: Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly Register of 
Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, Statement of 
Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of Piece- 
work, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses.— 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss 
or Gain, Inventory Books, Notes, Samples and Prices. 74 pages, 634 by 
10 inches; cloth, $1.50. 


A system of accounting which 


A GLOWING EXAMPLE, 


LoviIsvILLE, Ky., May 13, 1902. 


—, City: 
- Business being dull, we write to inquire if there is any 
printing or stationery you are in need of. We are compelled to keep a 


certain part of our force employed, and to do this we will take in work 


GENTLEMEN,- 


at very close prices. We can save you money Now. 

We write this letter in pen and ink to impress upon you that we mean 
exactly what we say, and trust that if you do not need anything now 
that you will order for the busy season. 

Thanking you for past favors, and hoping to hear from you soon, we 
remain, Yours truly, 

, Manager. 





Lo, it has been found at last! We have always believed 
that it would come to light sooner or later, and here it is. The 
above communication locates the place in the United States 
where they are making money in the printing business. We 
have not lived in vain. We really begin to feel that the mil- 
lennium is almost in sight —it surely can not now be farther 


off than just around the corner. Kentucky has the unique 
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distinction of having a printing-office that makes enough 
money the rest of the year to warrant its doing work during 
Ye gods and 
A place where during the most of 


the summer months at “very close prices.” 
little fishes! Think of it! 
the year they do work at prices that are not “ very close,” and 
simply to prevent this condition of things from being too 
utterly ideal to be believed —in fact, to give it a touch of 
the earthly — they condescend for a short time each year to do 
work at “ very close prices. 

Some months ago we read a number of very excellent = 
sertations on the “ Fallacy of Fillers,” and for an instant, i 
reading over the letter we are considering, it occurred to us 
that here was an excellent excuse for a preachment from the 
same text, but such surely can not be the case. We can 
believe that a man will sometimes unduly scale a price on 
work that is brought to him for a figure, in order to give his 
men something to do, knowing that he will make nothing 
from it; but when a man deliberately goes to his customers, 
on whose work he is dependent for a living, and suggests that 
they order at that time work that they would otherwise bring 
to him later, in order that they will see how much lower his 
prices will be, we can not help feeling that he must have some 
excellent business reason for so doing — that he in some mar- 
velous way has discovered how to utilize the waste products of 
printing, how to convert his dried-up ink skins into gold, and 
paper trimmings into interest coupons. 

We knew that it had been reported that Andrew Carnegie 
contemplates identifying himsetf with the newspaper business, 
but here is conclusive proof that J. Pierpont Morgan has 
turned his attention to the art preservative. Surely it could 
be none other than his own great genius that could conceive 
of, for a limited time, letting the public into a good thing. It 
does not start to become close until long after it has left behind 
every vestige of possible profit, and the price begins to hover 
around the figure that represents the cost of ink. But when 
we are brought into contemplation of a condition that hun- 
gers and thirsts after opportunities for doing work at close 
prices, and that causes the writing of warm personal appeals 
to the public, just daring the populace to come forward and 
sample some of them, it is then that we see unmistakable evi- 
dences of the fine hand of the world’s greatest financier, and 
hope whispers that we may yet be embraced by him into a 
glorious community of interests. Nunc dimittis. 


MR. DANDO IN ANSWER TO OUR CRITICISM. 
Arthur K. Taylor, Esq.: PHILADELPHIA, June 16, 1902. 
Str,—Your discussion, in June number INLAND PRINTER of 
the question “ What is it worth to handle stock?” is noted 
with interest. Solution can never be reached without discus- 
sion. It is a pity there is not more. Your discussion runs 
thus: ® 


Mr. Dando reasons it this way: Suppose a man has a job taking 
sixteen reams of 100-pound paper that costs 3 cents per pound, or $48. 
Ten per cent on this would be $4.80. Suppose, on the other hand, the 
stock costs 10 cents per pound, or $160. Ten per cent on this would 
be $16. 

Leaving out of consideration the insignificant difference represented 
in the investment, can any one give good reason why such a widely 
different charge should be made for handling the same amount of paper? 

But the system that Mr. Dando offers has a defect that surely seems 
to be as far from an equitable arrangement. 

He suggests that the charge for handling stock be incorporated in the 
rate for presswork. 

Suppose, for instance, that a man has a job using but a small amount 
of stock, but which would consume an extraordinary amount of time on 
press because of the number of colors involved. It is readily conceiv- 
able that the charge for handling in such case might be several times 
what, under ordinary circumstances, would be chargeable to the stock. 


Now, Mr. Taylor, just for illustration, look over your files 
and pick out some job where the customer furnished the paper, 
and see if you included anything for handling that paper — if 
not, it was because you forgot to consider a percentage for 
handling, whereas, if it had been incorporated in your rate for 
































presswork you could not have forgotten it without omitting 
the item of presswork itself. 

Take a job in colors. If the cost of handling stock repre- 
sents a ratio of II cents to every hour presswork, naturally an 
ordinary job of one hour presswork would be charged with 11 
cents, and a job of 100 hours presswork with $11 for handling 
the stock. Why not? 

If we know that our rent costs 66 cents per day and that we 
ought to do six hours’ presswork per day, we know that rent 
ought to cost I1 cents per presswork hour. 

Likewise, if we know that it costs 66 cents per day to 
handle stock, we know it represents II cents per presswork 
hour. 

Your point is well taken, but it appears to me that it is not 
a question of quantity or of price, but.entirely a question of 
time each lot of stock occupies press facilities. Press facili- 
ties represent the bases of earning all kinds of expense, and 
the moment we depart from that fact we get into hot water. 

This involves the whole question of “ Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing,’ and to me 
demonstrates the vital importance of having not only a stand- 
ard-hour cost but also a standard-solution of every principle 
involved in the problem of cost of manufacturing. 

“Without a standard, one opinion is as good as another — 
but with a standard you can decide who is wrong.” 

Respectfully, J. Curr Danpo. 


ORGANIZATION EFFECTED, AT WICHITA, KANSAS. 


“Tn union there is strength’ was never more eloquently 
illustrated than through the organization of the printing trades 
of Wichita, Kansas, which was recently accomplished through 
the efforts of Mr. G. M. Booth, who came to Wichita to man- 
age the Moore Printing Company. The conditions prevailing 
here for years past had been one of strife and antagonism, 
with no friendly feeling between the employing printers, and 
prices were so demoralized that it was hard to realize even 
enough profit to pay for the annual depreciation to which 
every office is subject, and a profit with which to make 
improvements and keep abreast the times was unknown, and 
Wichita, becoming as it is the Chicago of the West, was 
compelled to send away for all printing where quality figured. 
Many efforts were made by several of the master printers 
looking to an understanding, but there was a lack of confi- 
dence. Mr. 
Kansas, and Cowley county, came to Wichita fresh from the 
field where victory had crowned his efforts, and with the 
glowing results which had been obtained in Winfield called 
a meeting of the employing printers of Wichita, which was 
attended by nearly all the fraternity, showing that they real- 
This meeting bore 


300th, who had previously organized Winfield, 


ized some united action was necessary. 
much fruit, and committees were appointed to draft a consti- 
tution and| by-laws and to form a basis upon which printing 
could be figured that would give a living profit. The next 
meeting was better attended and all the offices were repre- 
sented. The constitution and schedule were adopted and a 
permanent organization effected, with the following officers: 
Mr. G. M. Booth, president; Mr. W. O. Sternberg, first vice- 
president; Mr. C. O. Funk, second vice-president; Mr. S. G. 
Skinner, secretary; Mr. A. G. McCormick, treasurer. 

The association was organized December 20, and took 
effect January I, 1902, and up to the present time has proved 
to be all that its promoters had hoped for, and this article is 
written in the hope that the many warring factions in other 
communities may know of our success and do likewise. There 
is room for all, if “ United we stand, divided we fall.” 

| STEPHEN G. SKINNER, Secretary. 


ANOTHER KANSAS ORGANIZATION, 


We are also glad to note that an organization similar to 
that effected at Wichita has been brought about at Wellington, 
Kansas. 


If the matter is correctly reported, the immediate 
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effect of the organization will be to lower the average prices 
on jobwork, as the printers there consider that it would be 
better to make a small profit on their entire output than to 
make a large profit on some and a loss on the balance. It 
would surely look as though some folks have in the past been 
pretty well “soaked” as to price if the entire average can be 
lowered as indicated and the printers still make a fair profit. 


NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


We are glad to print the following communication from 
Scotland : 
ABERDEEN TYPOGRAPHIA, 5 VICTORIA BUILDING, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, May 12, 1902. 
The Editor, INLAND PRINTER: 
herewith I 


DEAR Str,— Enclosed send you a copy of our annual 


report, which may be of some interest to you. A few years ago I sent 
you an account of our association, which you printed in your journal, 
and it has occurred to me that cur report may show how we manage to 
bind the craft together in this old-fashioned northern city. 

We can not claim to have done great things, but during the eleven 


years of our existence we have collected one of the finest libraries for 








CLAY MODEI 


By Miss Grace Sulzer, Albuquerque, New Mexico, a student at the Art 
Institute, Chicago. 
Institute whose 


Miss Sulzer was the only one in the sculpture 


class at the bust was deemed worthy of 


preservation, the others being destroyed in the clay. 
printers in the United Kingdom. On our list THe INLAND Printer fig- 
ures since 1891, when we commenced our library, and on the advice of 
Mr. Hilton, then editor of the British Printer, subscribed to your journal, 
which, by the way, is always in great demand on our library nights. 

If there are any other technical journals you could recommend we 
would be glad of your advice, as we are considering the question of 
enlarging our library and reprinting our catalogue, which would now 
embrace nearly two hundred volumes. 

Thanking you in anticipation, and with best wishes for the continued 
success of THE INLAND PRINTER, I am, Yours faithfully, 
Duncan, Hon. Sec’y. 


foe 


“THE outstanding feature of the session was the lecture given by 
Mr. Walter Haddon, of the Caxton Type Foundry. The title of the 
lecture was ‘Time and Labor-saving Advantages of Type Cast on 
Point Body, Standard Line and Unit Set.’ In the course of his address 
Mr. Haddon emphasized the necessity of interchangeable materials in the 
printing trade, and advocated the adoption of types and other materials 
cast on the point system, standard line and unit set, which bore a definite 
relation to each other. He pointed out the discrepancies between the 
types of different founders, and strongly urged the adoption of the 
American point system, as being best adapted to the needs of the times. 
Mr. Larder (Mr. Haddon’s London present, and 
supplemented the lecture with examples of type (enlarged by photog- 
raphy) showing the same fonts on standard-line basis, as compared with 


manager) was also 
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similar fonts on the same body supplied by other founders. Before the 
lecture commenced, boxes of type —showing the advantages of inter- 
changeable types — and.copies of a lecture delivered in London by Mr. 
Haddon, were distributed, and contributed in no small degree to make 
the lecture interesting.” 

The foregoing extract from the annual report referred to 
in the letter indicates a trade feature that is probably more 
common in the United Kingdom than in America. While in 
this country meetings for the discussion of trade conditions 
are frequently noted, it is the exception to hear of one devoted 
to the dissemination of technical knowledge; and we doubt 
that under the present conditions such occasions would be 
given the attention here by the craft that they receive abroad. 
We could doubtless with much advantage make more general 
use of what we might term the lecture system for technical 


instruction. 


“WHAT A PRINTER’S SALESMAN SHOULD DO AND 
HOW HE SHOULD DO IT.”* 


BY JULIUS C. MAYER. 


E should sell goods. How? With brains. A manager 
H of a big department store once said to me, “A sales- 
man is born, not made.” Possibly he was right. 

It is true that the work of a salesman can not be taken up 
any old time as a makeshift by everybody. It is a continual 
study of men and methods. It is not a ready-made, purchas- 
able product; therefore, the work of selling goods is entrusted 
with a salesman who knows more or less of the business. 
There are several grades of these, same as of shopkeepers 
and mechanics. The old adage, “ The buyer needs a thousand 
eyes, the seller but one,” holds good even in the printing busi- 
ness. Keep your eye on your man. It is more fortunate to see 
how he says what he has to say than to hear him say it. 
Study your man. If he is a stranger, you are obliged to do 
it to get acquainted with him. Then study him to have and 
to hold his friendship. Get the strength of his argument first, 
then “go at him” in the way you think best. You will soon 
discover your own strength. Talk just enough. The day for 
the jawsmith is past. Brains are best now. Buyers have no 
time to waste in ideal talk these days of work. It is the man 
who has no business in him that talks most, whether buyer 
or seller. If a busy man gives you a little of his time, talk 
business, then quit. If he wants to favor you with an order, 
your business way of talking will get it—not your tales of 
woe. Do not talk too much is a good rule to adopt. Do not 
try to influence your man to buy what he does not want. 
You must not presume to know what is best for him. You 
can not always know why he does as he does, and he does not 
always care to tell you. Do not tell all you know about print- 
ing in the hope of landing a job. The buyer does not always 
know the details of printing any more than you know those 
of his business. Such talk only brings about the very argu- 
ment you must avoid; it puts the possible chance to land the 
job further than ever from you. Do not give him any ideas 
to work upon unless they incline his thoughts to your advan- 
tage. Many a sale has been lost by saying too much about 
things the buyer does not usually know. What does he know 
about make-ready, lock-up, etc. These are the same to him. 
Printing is sold, just as cigars and soap are sold — by good 
judgment. It needs only a price to sell some lines of goods, 
but to sell printing it needs tact. I think the buyer of print- 
ing makes the price as often as the salesman does, and he 
gets it at his price unless the salesman knows his business. 
This is the time for your good judgment. See that he gets 
a job at your price, although it may be the same as his price. 
A salesman always sells his goods. Anybody can take orders, 
but to sell goods, especially printing, it requires first of all, tact. 


*Contributed in response to prizes offered by Isaac H. Blanchard, 
of New York, in February issue. This contribution was received too 


late for entry among the competitive papers. 
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I do not care whether you know much or little about the print- 
ing business, if. you are a salesman you can sell printing, and 
you can sell this line (because printing is advertising) just 
as the soap man sells his superior article to the storekeeper 
whether he needs it or not. Study your man. Study your 
business. You can never know too much of either. Never 
ask a man to buy your goods. Show him some advantage he 
may get from buying your house’s production over the ordi- 
nary print-shop stuff. If you can show this man the good 
results for his investment, he will buy your goods as sure as 
you are a foot high. There are men waiting for bright print- 
ers or printers’ salesmen to show them new ideas in printing. 
The money is waiting for the investment that makes merchan- 
dise turn over and over. Show this to any business man; he 
will buy printers’ ink if there is any style or originality to your 
goods, just as the cigar-dealer buys from the drummer who 
has the goods. My experience doubtless is like that of many 
other printers’ salesmen; we find a buyer and often sell him 
more or better goods than he expected to buy or that he 
thought was necessary. It is our business to do this. If a 
buyer or dealer wants to use some cheap, out-of-date method 
of advertising and wants you to do the printing, tell him he 
will lose the money it costs, that nobody cares to look at what 
they saw yesterday. It is too old. He is looking for a man 
to tell him what to do or what to get up to help sell his ware. 
Here is the chance for you to get a good price for a good idea, 
and instead of taking his order for $18 worth of stuff, you sell 
him $80 worth of good ideas with the printing attached. He 
will be glad you came in and he will thank you for your sug- 
gestions. Maybe it is because I am with a good, up-to-date 
house that I make these suggestions fearlessly, but the truth of 
it is they are facts. You must have some ideas to sell and your 
house must be in shape to turn them out and back you in every 
deal you make. It is not often we meet a buyer who knows 
as much about our business as he does about his own, there- 
fore we must sell him our goods. He generally buys his line 
because he knows the price of it usually; whether he knows 
our business as well as we do is for us to determine as the 
deal progresses. Unless he knows the printing business, he 
can not afford to argue about things unknown to him. 

We see the “solicitor” enter an office building with a 
bundle of desk blotters under his arm. He goes to the top 
floor and works down. He goes into the first office on the 
eighteenth floor. He asks the door-boy for the man who buys 
the printing. The boy informs him that Mr. Brown is not 
in. He instructs the boy to put “the blotter” on Mr. Brown’s 
desk. Goes in next office. “Any printing to-day?” “No, 
not to-day.” “ Well, just put this fresh blotter on your desk.” 
This is what he does on twelve floors down. Finally he has 
caught on. A new tenant in No. 347, an insurance man, wants 
a little removal card printed in a hurry, about two hundred 
and fifty only. He asks, “How much?” The solicitor sizes 
up the copy. “I will get up a nice job on fine bristol, baronial, 
3 by 4, with envelopes for $3.50.” “ Don’t need envelopes; got 
plenty. How much for cards only?” “Can get up 250 nice 
cards for $1.75.” “Too much,” says the man. “I can get 
nice cards for 75 cents.” Now the solicitor needs orders. He 
takes the job. It is-won. He delivered one hundred blotters, 
cost $2, goes to his print-shop, lays order on manager’s desk; 
it reads: “Insurance, No. 347 Williamson building, 250 cards, 
3 by 4, wedding bristol, 75 cents. Deliver to-morrow noon. 
Show proof.” That is the work of a “solicitor.” He has done 
this for years. Everybody knows him to be a solicitor for a 
printing-house, and he gets along all right. The salesman can 
not afford to do this kind of work. It unfits him for business 
when it comes his way. It requires more than a visit to an 
office with blotters to get a job. You must see your man, and 
you must know beforehand when you can see him. It is then 
“you must know what to do and how to do it” on the spot. 
If he is a buyer, he wants to talk with a salesman who can 
handle his business without trouble to him, and if you sell 
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him you have an order for a few days’ work in hand. When 
you have found a buyer, you first must know what he wants. 
Quality, style or price? If it is price, then see that you put 
yourself in position to give it to him. There is no rule to 
know just what your buyer is thinking. He is working for a 
price. This} must be determined from his expression and 
instruction, not from his words alone. Words do not always 
convey the exact requirements; they are simply a means from 
which we get his idea. It is our business to get as much 
for his work as we can. This buyer often has an idea of what 
a job is worth. He does not know how much it costs, but 
he says he dpes, and this is what we must know. If he detects 
the slightest) hesitancy in your talk, you are then up against 
it good and/ hard, and when he is master of the situation he 
needs but the one eye and you the thousand. Show him that 
you know ypur business; that he can not afford to buy cheap 
stuff; that your house has a reputation for his class of work 
second to none in the city; that he will be assured of the 
finest job he ever got in his life. He wants a fine job —at his 
price; why) not give it to him. If it is quality he wants, be 
sure you have the right idea of his fancies. Our ideas are not 
always asked for. It is our business to get his ideas and 
build on them. This can be done and is done daily by the 
successful salesman. The customer does not know our idea 
at all. What he wants is quality —his ideas carried out — 
and for this man we ought to have a price to put his tasteful 
ideas into elegant display on fine stock. Do not be afraid 
to get the price too high; his work demands good taste; our 
compositors and foremen have it, and they come high. He 
does not want a cheap job, but he does not want to pay a long 
price. Our/price is always low! 

If he wants a fine job and wants you to get it out for him 
at the right price, do it. We are put on our honor (that is 
all we have). We must suit him in quality, style and price. 
Our ideas are asked for. We must have some to give. They 
must be right or they must be put in a way that will show 
his ideas to be very desirable, for we can not afford to ignore 
his notions altogether. We sometimes convey ideas that 
admit of improvement, and it is astonishing how quickly a 
man witholit ideas in the beginning has a dozen to offer as 
the case develops. These must be respected, but ours must be 
adopted nevertheless. They are right. He asked for them 
and we must show him that we have good ones to give. We 
leave him with the thought that he is getting what he wants. 
I often wonder if our house knows how hard we have to 
work to get a job. 

Then we hear of a possible buyer, or we see a man who 
would buy! a good thing that is new or attractive. We see 
him. He does not want anything just now. They never want 
anything. | They can ‘not afford it, or have no time to talk 
about it. But we do not go away. We stay. We advance 
a few ideas of a good thing. We see he is becoming interested. 
We leave him, good for another visit sooner or later. He has 
now something to think about. We see him two or three 
weeks after. In the meantime we have studied his case; we 
make him/a proposition to get out a very handsome prospec- 
tus or booklet, employing advanced ideas on every page, with 
a fine coyer-design (a chromotype). We agree to submit 
original sketches suitable to his business, without cost to him 
unless they suit him; in that case they will cost him $50 per 
thousand for a 50,000 issue. He thinks it over and tells us 
to go ahead. Then is when we also must know “what to 
do and how to do it”; the man has been handled with but one 
thought —|to get him up a fine job. In due time the designs 
are submitted. He looks them over; they suit him, and in 
twenty minutes the agony is over. He accepts everything as 
proposed and writes out an order thus: “The A. C. Rogers 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Gentlemen,—The designs shown 
to me are satisfactory. Please get out for me as soon as 
possible 50,000 prospectuses as per designs and dummy sub- 
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mitted, at $50 per thousand.” And the “solicitor” is. still 
working his blotters. 

The salesman in the meantime is looking up other business. 
He goes from factory to factory office to see the buyer or 
purchasing agent. He has an audience with him; he is told 
that in thirty days there will be a competitive job open. We 
think about this case; we do a little missionary work; do not 
have to buy wine or Bibles for him — just talk business. Show 
the man when you see him on the street that you are working. 
He has respect for a hard worker, and incidentally we mention 
a few facts about our house or of his fine position or his 
hobbies— not of our failures or troubles to get business. 
That does not win. Blood tells. Work! Not methodically, 
because that tends to fossilize and dwarf our energies for the 
handling of a decent job. You finally get his specifications. 
Now work again for profit, but give him what he wants and 
look out for that other fellow who is after the same job. He 
has got it sure—in his mind —just because the buyer once 
saw this salesman’s pigeons. He has talked about this to 
everybody, even the buyer has heard it mentioned. You come 
along with your price. You know only one thing, you want 
the job. You feel of the buyer the best you can. You sub- 
mit your price; he lays it on his desk and tells you to call a 
few days later. Now you wonder who is to get that job. You 
go over the specifications again, and, if it comes to the worst, 
you might cut it here and there. A hundred things come to 
your mind. You conclude to see him again. You find some 
pretext to see him, but not in his busy hour. Now you must 
know “what to do and how to do it.” You are told the job 
has not yet been let. He tells you nothing more. You dare 
not ask too many questions, but you have made an opening. 
It is time to talk. Now be careful not to presume too much. 
Unless you know the job will be yours, the best thing to do 
is to make the best of the situation. Never mind the size of 
the pill he gives to you; take it and look pleasant. Maybe he 
is having a little fun with you. You can not afford to betray 
an anxiety about this; if you do, you might as well get out. 
Make him respect your manly effort to get the job. If you do 
not get it under these circumstances you will still be in touch 
with him, and you will be asked to try again, and who knows 
but he preferred your personality to the other fellow’s price. 
Maybe you get the job. 

There is one thing that is the most essential of all require- 
ments; it is indispensable to the work and success of a sales- 
man; without it he is not a success, even though he possesses 
all the originality possible for a man to have, or whether or 
not he has much or little tact, or if he is the finest talker on 
earth — without the truth in him he is a failure. It is the 
truth that all buyers expect or look for, and it is the truth 
that wins everything worth having in this life. It does not 
always make the most money, but the money it does make lasts 
longest, goes farthest and is clean. It does not always land 
the job we are after, but it is better to lose the job while in the 
truth, than to get it by misrepresentation. Your house will 
not give you much credit for a job you sell if you have sacri- 
ficed any part of their good reputation. They do not want you 
to lose business, but they do not want you to practice deceit 
at all. They will respect you for your honest endeavors to 
get business for them, and they will never reprove you for the 
loss of a job while your honor was at stake. 


THE PRINTER’S LIFE, 


“When,” says a western Kansas paper, “a country editor 
sets all the type, makes up the forms, runs the press and 
serves as his own mailing clerk, he hasn’t much time for 
society’ — reminding us of ’Gene Field’s monologue on the 
printer. “A printer,’ said Field, “has a mighty hard time of 
it. He has to set type-all night and play pedro for the beer all 


day. If it wasn’t for the nightwork, I’d like to be a printer.” 
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SOME CONVENTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


BY A. F. BLOOMER. 


HE first session of the International Typographical 
‘TT Union was held in Memphis in 1867, the organization 
theretofore having been the National Typographical 
Union. At that session Washington was chosen as the meet- 
ing place for the convention of 1868. Columbia Union had been 
admitted to the International Typographical Union in 1867, 
having previously been an independent organization, known as 
Columbia Typographical Society, and was brought into exist- 
ence in 1814. At the session of 1868 John H. Oberly was 
president of the International Typographical Union, and Will- 
iam W. Maloney was president of Columbia Union. The local 
committee on entertainment, of which William R. McLean 
was chairman and George A. R. McNeir was secretary, had 
charge of the comfort and amusement of the guests, and a 
program was made up and carried out that gave universal 
satisfaction. ‘There were excursions on the Potomac, drives 
about the city, and luncheons every day. The President of 
the United States, Andrew Johnson, accorded the delegates 
a reception and made a short speech, in which he said: “I am 
glad to meet so many workingmen. I am a workingman—a 
tailor, and a good one, too. I always did good work and T 
never disappointed my customers.” Then followed some 
remarks of a political character, showing the bitterness of 
feeling engendered during his conflict with Congress and with 
General Grant. The then mayor of the city also made a 
speech to the delegates, complimentary in character and eulo- 
gistic of labor. Albany was selected as the meeting place for 
1869. The home delegates to the convention of 1868 were 
Thomas IF. Maher, George A. R. McNeir and A. T. Cavis. 

At Detroit, in 1878, Washington was selected for the con- 
vention city of 1879. The president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union was John Armstrong, of Toronto. William 
Hl. Towers was the president of the local union during the 
convention year. The entertainment provided for the dele- 
gates comprised excursions to Mount Vernon, the home and 
tomb of Washington, and to Arlington, the ancient seat of the 
Lees, and the most celebrated military cemetery in the world; 
drives through the Soldiers’ Home grounds and about the 
city, a luncheon at the old Schuetzen Park, and visits to 
Government buildings and institutions. At that convention 
there was a very close contest between George Chance, of 
Philadelphia, and Samuel Haldeman, of Washington, for the 
International ‘Typographical Union presidency, and Halde- 
man was elected by a majority of one vote. The local dele- 
gates were Mills B. Godwin (who resigned because of illness, 
Haldeman being elected to fill the vacancy), James M. 
Maloney and Edward B. Robinson. At this convention Chi- 
cago was chosen as the convention city of 1880. 

Again is Washington a candidate for the position of host 
of the International Typographical Union, and promises that 
if chosen, a program of entertainment shall be provided for 
the delegates of 1903 that can not be surpassed anywhere, if 
equaled. As a convention city, she is peculiarly blessed in the 
great number and variety of attractions that are at and within 
her gates. The governmental departments, offices and institu- 
tions are open to the public, and are objects of peculiar inter- 
est to visitors, comprising the national Capitol, the White 
House, the Congressional Library, the Treasury Department, 
the State, War and Navy Department buildings, Postoffice 
Department, Interior Department, Agricultural Department, 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Patent Office, Pension 
Office, Government Printing-office, Fish Commission, Supreme 
Court, Dead-letter Office, Weather Bureau, Census Bureau, 
Labor Bureau, Washington Monument, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Naval Gun Factory, United States 


Artillery Barracks, Marine Barracks, Medical Museum, 
Botanic Gardens and Naval Observatory, which, with short 
trolley rides to Mount Vernon, Alexandria, Arlington Man- 
sion and National Cemetery, the Soldiers’ Home, Chevy 
Chase, Cabin John’s Bridge, Glen Echo, Zodélogical Park, 
Rock Creek Park, St. Elizabeth National Asylum for the 
Insane, the Catholic University, Fort Myer, Falls Church, 
Hyattsville and neighboring towns, Takoma Park, Chesapeake 
Junction, and a longer steam ride to Chesapeake Beach, etc. ; 
and. river excursions to Mount Vernon, Marshall Hall, River 
View, Alexandria, ete., together with the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery, the Hall of the Ancients, Carnegie Free Public Library, 
supplemented by the splendidly paved and shaded streets and 
avenues, with the numerous little parks and squares, and the 
two dozen statues of national celebrities and heroes, make 
Washington an incomparable city for conventions. 

The Typographical Temple, a handsome three-story and 
basement building, erected and paid for by Columbia Union, 
is probably the only building in America owned by a labor 
organization. It not only provides a permanent hall and 
offtces for the union, but is the source of a very respectable 
revenue, being the headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor, which occupies the entire first floor, where Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers, Secretary Frank Morrison, and a large 
force of employes are busy as bees. 

The convention committee of Columbia Union, whose duty 
it is to advertise by correspondence and through the craft 
press the desire of the union that the convention of 1903 shall 
be held in Washington, and to make preliminary arrange- 
ments, is composed of IF. N. Whitehead (chairman), T. Frank 
Morgan, H. B. Goodrell, C. C. Thompson, E. W. Patton, E. E. 
Wear, T. M. Ring, W. V. Smith, John R. Berg, E. E. Cal- 
hoon, W. N. Goldstein, T. A. Bynum, A. F. Bloomer, D. W. 
Fleming and J. T. Herbert, the last four the delegates to 
Cincinnati. Messrs. Whitehead, Goodrell, Thompson, Cal- 
hoon, Patton, Wear and Ring are ex-delegates. The com- 
mittee has done good work and many delegates are pledged 
to “ Washington in 1903.” 





THE NEWSPAPER WOMAN. 


A woman there was, and she wrote for the press 
(As you or I might do). 

She told how to cut and fit a dress, 

And how to stew many a savory mess, 

But she never had done it herself, I guess, 
(Which none of her readers knew). 


Oh, the hour we spent and the flour we spent, 
And the sugar we wasted like sand, 

At the heft of a woman who never had cooked 

(And now we know that she never could cook), 
And did not understand. 


A woman there was, and she wrote right fair, 
(As you or I might do), 

How out of a barrel to make a chair, 

To be covered with chintz and stuffed with hair — 

*Twould adorn any parlor and give it an air! 
(And we thought the tale was true). 


Oh, the days we worked and the ways we worked 
To hammer and saw and hack, 
In making a chair in which no one could sit 
Without a crick in his back. 
A woman there was, and she had her fun 
(Better than you and I). 


She wrote out recipes, and she never tried one. 
She wrote about children — of course she had none — 
She told us to do what she never had done 

(And never intended to try). 


And it isn’t to toil and it isn’t to spoil 
That brims the cup of disgrace — 
It’s to follow a woman who didn’t know beans 
(A woman who never had cooked any beans) 
But wrote and was paid to fill space. 
— The Congregationalist. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Cumin relating to typesetting by machinery are Invited. 
Queries recelved before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL) NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking ¢mployment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address machine composition department, The Inland 
Printer, being careful to enclose stamp. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FAacsIMILE| SIMPLEX KeEyBoARDs.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue MecwHanicaL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ApjvustT- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linoryre Operator’s CompANnion.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for |the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

_ Stusss’s Manvuat.—.A practical treatise on how best to finger the 
Linotype keyljoard; profusely illustrated; author holds medal and speed 
record. $1, jjostpaid. 

Tue LinorypeE Manvat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustinent and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No opera- 
tor or machinist should be without this valuable book. $1.50, postpaid. 

PRopER FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter of character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 2 

FacstmM1LeE Linotype Kreysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE Chicago Tribune now has a plant of forty-two Lino- 
types, which require the services of five machinists. 

THE current volume of the British Printer is being set in 
type cast by the Wicks Rotary Typecaster. This is the type 
with which users of the Dow composing machine will be sup- 
plied. 

CHATTANOOGA (Tenn.) operators have received an advance 
of 30 cents on morning papers and 25 cents per day on even- 
ing papers, making the scale $3.50 and $3.25 respectively for 
eight hours’ work. 

THE Junior Linotype machine is now on exhibition at the 
Chicago office of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, having 
been received from the factory the last week in June, and is 
attracting much attention. 

A NEw Series of matrix-order blanks has been devised and 
issued by George E. Lincoln, manager of the Chicago agency 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. By reproducing the 
face and giving each and every character made by the company 
a number, all possibility of mistakes in ordering would seem to 
be eliminated. 

Scuuckert & Co., a German firm of electrical instrument 
manufacturers, have placed on exhibition in New York city a 
Méray-Rozar Electrotypograph. An ordinary typewriter elec- 
trically connected is used to perforate the ribbon, producing at 
the same time a typewritten copy of what has been perforated, 
so that “ proofs” may be read before the matter is cast in the 
typecaster. 


’ 


Srnce the announcement that a school of instruction for 
printers in the operation and mechanism of the Linotype would 
be opened in Chicago in the near future, letters of inquiry have 
been pouring into the Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company from printers who wish to avail themselves 
of this opportunity. It is safe to say that every advantage will 


be given and the utmost endeavor made to thoroughly instruct 
those who enter this school, the high reputation of the promo- 
ters being sufficient guarantee of this. 

In an endeavor to supply the demand for operators on the 
Linotype, Cincinnati Typographical Union will install two 
machines for the instruction of its members. Only members 
of Cincinnati union will be allowed to practice on the machines, 
and priority will be given to the members of oldest standing. 
It is expected about 125 members will thus be given a chance 
to learn to operate the machine. 

CHARLES W.: SEAWARD, for many years traveling inspector 
for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, has resigned his posi- 
tion and, with J. W. Sutherland, formerly Chicago agent for 
the same company, has incorporated the Seaward-Sutherland 
Supply Company, with a capital stock of $5,000, and will open 
a supply house in Chicago to manufacture and deal in Linotype 
supplies. A branch will also be started in Boston, which will 
be in charge of Mr. Seaward. A contract has been entered 
into with the Ott. Mergenthaler Company, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, to manufacture many of the supplies which the Seaward- 
Sutherland Company will handle. 

Knives Not Property Apjustep.—<‘ Mississippi” encloses 
a sample slug in his letter and writes: “ Please note enclosed 
slug, the smooth side of which is not well trimmed, causing a 
column of same to be ‘off its feet.’ Can you state the cause 
and remedy for this? Kindly let me know, also, if you con- 
sider the face of this type clear, and what you think of this 
quality of metal.” Answer—The left-hand trimming knife is 
not set far enough to the right to trim the smooth side of the 
slug. It should trim off the overhanging projection but not 
cut into the body. The slug also shows that the right-hand 
knife is trimming it too closely. The face of the slug is clear, 
but the metal would be benefited by the addition of tin. 

“THe MACHINIST AND THE OperAToR.”—While “ imitation 
is the sincerest flattery,” and the writer feels complimented to 
find the popular series of articles on the mechanism of the 
Linotype, entitled “ The Machinist and the Operator,’ which 


one months, being imitated and copied in several publications 
devoted to the printing trades, to find the complete series bodily 
“lifted” and reprinted is, it must be confessed, just a little 
more inclusive than he had expected, especially as he has had 
no voice in the matter. London Linotype Notes evidently 
knows a good thing when it sees it, for the current number 
contains this paragraph: “ We are giving this month No. 1 of 
a series of articles, which will be extracted from our contempo- 
rary, THE INLAND Printer. They will describe the proper 
mode of working and caring for the Linotype machine.” 
Article No. 1, on “Oiling and Wiping,” duly follows, and it is 
hoped that our English brothers will profit by the remaining 
twenty of the series so unceremoniously “ extracted.”’ For the 
benefit of those of our readers who have not been able to secure 
the complete series, and those who may wish to preserve these 
articles in handy form for reference, it is intended to publish 
them in boek form in the near future, with such amendments 
as will cover the latest improvements added to the machine. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH STANDARDS COMPARED.— English 
operators are in a quandary to explain why it is that American 
operators produce so much more type per hour on the Linotype 
than they, and failing in the excuses of “slower machines,” 
“inferior machines,” “ more exacting requirements,” and a host 
of other flimsy pleas, come forward periodically with the state- 
ment that the system of measurement employed in America is 
something different than it was supposed to be, and that the 
American “em” is not equivalent to two English “ens.” The 
latest to break out on this subject is Mr. E.Girod, a good Lino- 
type mechanic but a poor hand at figures, who writes as follows 
to London Linotype Notes: “ Permit me to point out that the 
difference in the reckoning of the American em with the Eng- 
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lish en is very much in favor of the American em for records. 
An American em equals nearly 214 ens English, consequently 
the record of Stubbs’s 24,042 ens per hour would be 18,030, 
English measurement. As it is, it is a record to be proud of, 
and it has never been equaled in this country in a long test, 
such as the one in which Stubbs took part.” Mr. Girod should 
have learned while in this country that the American standard 
is the em quad—the square of the body—and is exactly 
double the English standard of measurement, the en quad. 
Expressed in English terms, Stubbs’s record would read 133,434 
ens in five hours and thirty-three minutes, an average of 24,042 
ens per hour. And Mr. Stubbs 1s not the only pebble on the 
American beach. 

Tue Cause oF SUNKEN Letters IN Stucs.—In the June 
number an offer of a prize of $5 was made by A. M. Grist, of 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


tive slug question I wish to offer my opinion in competition with others, 
and at the same time try to get ‘‘ something for nothing.” 

As a solution of his trouble I would quote your article, headed 
“‘ Defective Slugs,’ which precedes his letter, but would also add that I 
have found it an advantage to cut the vents longer, that is, up above the 
holes, so as to be cut almost to the top of the mouthpiece. But he says 
his vents are cut perfectly; nevertheless, if letters sink in the slug, I 
believe the vents are not properly cut. The mouthpiece and back of the 
mold should lock up perfectly, and after he has cut the vents he should 
file away that which projects around the vents, caused by the vents being 
made deeper and longer. Two new machines were placed in this city 
recently, and within a month the slugs commenced to sink in places. 
One office used the best metal that could be obtained and the other used 
bases, plates, old lead bath tubs, pipes and any old thing that looked or 
smelt like lead. But both machines bothered the same way, until the 
vents were cut deeper and probably longer, when the trouble was obvi- 
ated. So, you see, poor metal will cause bad or imperfect letters, but 
not sunken letters. 

If the mouthpiece, mold, pot, metal, etc., are all right, as he says, and 
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THE WISCONSIN. 


(Near Kilbourn City, on the C. M.& St. P. R’y.) 


Yorkville, South Carolina, for a remedy for sunken letters 
appearing in slugs. The responses received to this offer have 
been prompt and voluminous. The subject has been gone into 
by our correspondents in a manner which would indicate that 
a deep interest is taken in all that pertains to the Linotype, and 
the publication of these various views can not but be helpful to 
all readers, and especially those who experience difficulty in 
getting good, printable slugs from their machines. All the 
suggestions received have been referred to Mr. Grist, and for 
the benefit of our readers are published here in full. 
CUT THE VENTS LONGER. 

BattLe Creek, Micu., June 13, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

I am a regular reader of Tue INLAND PrinTER and noticed A. M. 
Grist’s offer, and as I believe I have had a little experience in the defec- 


some letters do not show up, it may be the fault of the matrix. I believe 
the Linotype Company, when they sell a set of matrices, instructs the 
purchaser to. take a proof of them to see if they will all show up and 
print perfectly. .Inclosed you will find a lower-case. c which is one of 
about ten which are defective. I presume, when the matrix was made, 
the c was not stamped deep enough into the brass, which, of course, 
makes that part of the slug or letter lower when a slug is cast therefrom. 
Sometimes these matrices will show up all right when printed with a 
soft tympan, but they will not when impressions are taken with a hard 
tympan. 

If a letter or part of a letter or a hyphen, period, etc., when on the 
end of a line fails to show up, it may be because the jaws are set too 
wide and let them hang over the edge of the slug too far and are broken 
off. But I have had cases where, even when everything was all right, 
still such characters as the hyphen seemed to be broken off, but it was 
caused when the slug was being driven out by the ejector blade. There 
seemed to be some metal or dirt, or the track upon which the slug runs 
out was a little bit rough, and as the slug was ejected it would cut off 











these characters. All that is necessary is to clean out between the knives, 
and if the track is slightly rough on the end, file it smooth. 

Also, if the knives are set too closely, they will have a tendency to 
cut off the ends of letters, such as the tail of the y or g, and the tops of 
caps and the lower-case i. If the knives are set properly such trouble 
will be avoided. Of course this last paragraph does not really mean that 
the letters are sunken, but I wish to speak of it, as it may cover his case. 

It may be that the metal is not of the best quality and adheres to the 
mouthpiece and fills up the vents, which although cut properly, get so 
filled up with the metal that as the slug is being cast the air in the mold 
cell is not allowed to escape, and the result is sunken letters and inferior 
slugs. 

In conclusion I wish to state that if he is using good metal and does 
not let it get too hot, keeps the metal free from dirt, etc., has the vents 
cut properly, that is, enough of them which are deep and long enough, 
and not too deep at the bottom (which would cause mountains of metal 
to be on the floor after a day’s work), has his mold and mouthpiece lined 
up perfectly, does not let the character of the matrix get filled up with 
dirt or graphite, has no imperfect or defective matrices, does not have 
the ejector blade set so that the slugs are forced too far out, causing 
them to come in contact with the pan, thereby nicking and scratching the 
face of the slug, has a plunger that forces the metal into the mold, and 
not so loose that the metal shoots up out of the well on all sides of the 
plunger, has the pot packed with asbestos all right, and knives, jaws and 
other adjustments made properly and kept clean, I am positive he will get 
a perfect slug. H. A. Mopricker. 


OFFERS SYMPATHY. 


DeEnveER, CoLo., June 10, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

Both myself and wife have read and admired Tue INLAND PRINTER 
for so many years that we would not think of doing without it. Since 
the advent of machines and my entrance into the ranks of that class of 
many troubles — the operator-machinist —I have looked forward to the 
coming of your journal with even greater pleasure than ever before, 
sympathizing with the sorrows of my brothers, gleaning information to be 
put to good use, following “ George’s” path along with the “‘ Operator,” 
and laughing at some of the questions asked in your Machine Depart- 
ment. However, the question for the solution of which Mr. Grist, of 
South Carolina, offers solid coin, is not a laughing matter — and I am 
not after that V; but I can not help wondering if he has the “ caving- 
in ”’ trowble with all classes of slugs, or whether it is confined to nineteen 
ems or over, and with matrices larger than 6-point. I had the same 
trouble the gentleman speaks of while working in a California town, and 
as there was plainly more antimony in the metal than was good for it, I 
entered a gentle kick, got better metal and got rid of a large amount of 
trouble. I have never had a particle of this worriment on the plant I 
have charge of in this city — working on straight thirteen ems newspaper 
stuff, 6-point matrices, 7-point mold. The metal we use is that put out 
by a Denver firm, and I believe that its excellence has heaps to do with 
the results obtained. The machines are seven years old, none of the 
cams on the main shaft having been replaced in that time, so it can not 
be said that we have a superior lock-up or anything of that nature. In 
fact, both pot-lifting cams are badly worn, while the mouthpieces of the 
old, non-detachable variety have been hammered, filed, honed, slammed, 
banged and generally cuffed about in an effort by sundry gentlemen to 
get into “the works,” when, as events have demonstrated, all ‘the 
works” need is to be let alone and given a chance to “ rest up.” The 
only bearing this has on Mr. Grist’s case is that on thirteen ems, with 
a good machine, decent metal and heat, he should have no trouble. With 
inferior metal, coal-oil burners, 8 or 11 point mats. and a wide measure, 
I believe the gentleman is entitled to the prayers of the righteous, coupled 
with the sincere hope that the $5 which he purposes squandering will 
’ bring him at least one good remedy. H. J. Cunpan. 


PUT IN NEW CRUCIBLE, 


GuTuri£, OKLA., June 14, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

The following remedy is suggested for the troubles of Mr. Grist. 
If he will follow the suggestions which I will make and his machine still 
produces imperfect slugs or sunken letters, he may, upon furnishing 
me with sufficient proof that he has followed my suggestions, draw on 
me for $25, which will cover the expense of carrying out the recom- 
mendations which I will make. : 

I will first point out the probable causes of the imperfect slugs. 
The first and most likely cause is a leaky plunger. The plunger may 
be too small or the pot-well may be worn out of true so as to make it 
impossible to get good results even with a new plunger. The neck of 
the pot may be partly obstructed; the supply hole near bottom of well 
may be partly closed. 

The following will remedy any and all imperfections which may 
exist in the casting mechanism of the machine and can not fail to bring 
about the desired results: Order from the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany one pot crucible, fitted with 30-em mouthpiece and one of their 
new style solid cast-iron plungers; sufficient asbestos to repack pot; one 
set anti-friction rollers and one center pin for pot lever; also one mold 
knife. Send to factory your mold and ask them to surface-grind the 
back of mold and put in good condition generally. If they advise you 
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that your mold is beyond repair, get a new one. Take out the old pot 
crucible and replace with the new one. Run the machine forward to a 
point just before pot lever descends, unlock mold slide, and set pot so 
that the lower edge of mouthpiece holes will line up with lower edge of 
mold. Now paint back of mold with red lead which has been mixed 
with machine oil and force mold against mouthpiece. Set pot by the 
screws in legs until the mold has a perfect bearing against mouthpiece. 
Set up screws in pot legs so that pot can not move. While the machine 
is in this position, examine the pot lever and see that it does not bear 
against the sides of the cams adjacent to it. When you have done this, 
take out the pot lever and put in the new roller bearing and the center 
pin. Adjust the forward nut on pot lever so as to give a good tension 
on pot-lever spring. Set the rear nut so that there will be 1-16 inch 
clearance between pot lever and flange of nut when machine is in cast- 
ing position. Put on the new mold knife and revolve the disk by hand 
and see if it is out of true. If so, it should be set so as to have its 
hardest bearing against knife at point where mold passes over knife. 
If the disk fails to do this, the position of disk should be changed on its 
shaft until it does bear hardest at this point. Now set knife to mold by 
painting back of mold with red lead and adjusting knife until it scrapes 
the red lead clean from back of mold. The pot burner must be in good 
condition, .make a blue blaze and be properly regulated. 

The above suggestions will put the casting mechanism in prime con- 
dition and good slugs must be the inevitable result. Yr & 


SHARPEN KNIVES AND RENEW PLUNGER, 
Curcaco, Itt., June 14, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

Replying to Mr. Grist’s inquiry regarding sunken letters, I will say 
that if Mr. Grist will put in new plunger rings or new plunger (if old 
style), and sharpen his trimming knives, he will overcome trouble with 
letters sinking in slugs. FRANK JACOBSEN. 

PUT IN NEW PLUNGER. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., June 17, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

In response to A. M. Grist’s appeal for a cure for breaking down of 
slugs, I give my experiences, hoping they may prove of value. One of 
my machines (of 1896) when I took charge a year ago, had been break- 
ing down badly for almost two years. My predecessors had tried various 
remedies, mostly (judging from the number of mouthpieces lying around) 
in the way of vent experiments. I tried all the means I had ever heard 
of with poor success. My first move that counted was to dress out the 
groove in the mold which engages the lower ears of the matrices, just a 
very little, with emery paper. I discovered that as a usual thing it would 
be a cap or tall lower-case letter to break down. The result of this move 
threw the face of the slug just a trifle lower down, so that the knife did 
not tend to cave in the face. This helped matters some, but I would not 
advise any one to try it until they try my second and, in my case, suc- 
cessful remedy —a new plunger. My old plunger did not leak very 
badly, but a bubble could be seen at each stroke. I secured a new-model 
plunger from the factory, but it would not go into the well. I figured 
that the plunger was all right, so did not touch it, but dipped the well 
empty and cleaned the inside of the well thoroughly with file and emery 
paper. The plunger fitted snugly and my troubles with breakdowns were 
over. One thing only I found necessary; that was to reduce the pres- 
sure of the plunger spring to almost the lowest turn of the screw, to 
avoid possibility of back-squirts when metal became low or when chang- 
ing from wide to narrow measure. Jcun STEWARD. 


KEEP THE POT FULL. 


Carson City, NeEv., June 4, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

I have been much interested in the discussion regarding sunken let- 
ters and bad slugs. Now, I do not pose as a machinist. The first 
machine I ever saw we set up in this office without instruction, but it 
ran all right, and our second one went in recently. We are out of the 
way, evidently, for the first visit we have had from an inspector in six 
years occurred a few weeks ago. While there can be no doubt that a 
course of instruction is a very desirable thing to have, my experience 
has proven that it is not absolutely necessary, and that the Linotype is 
not so complicated that it can not be fairly mastered without; and then, 
again, what you learn when thrown on your own resources is probably 
well hammered in. 

I had several seasons of sunken letters, and tried about everything 
from cleaning the pot-well to polishing up the front door-knob, and one 
was about as efficacious as the other. The company’s inspectors carry 
with them a special drill which they use in enlarging the holes from the 
back of the mouthpiece, making them V-shaped somewhat, but without 
enlarging the front of them. I‘ never could see that altering the air 
vents — deepening the lines—ever accomplished anything save the 
necessity for the purchase of a new mouthpiece. I corrected the evil of 
sunken letters by simply keeping the metal in the pot higher — in fact, 
as high as it can be run without flowing out of the mouthpiece when the 
pot is forward. This may not be according to best practices, but it is 
perfectly successful in curing the sunken-letter trouble, when combined 
with low temperatures. This causes alterations in the strength of the 
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pump spring to be necessary and also slight change in gas regulator, but 
both it. 
ragged letters coming from the first three holes of the 


are easily accomplished. Try 

Regarding the 
right-hand side of the mouthpiece, facing the pot, I can only partly agree 
with you in giving dross the blame for it. I am firmly of the opinion 
that this 
which could be largely remedied in the factory. 
page of these holes is largely due to a lack of heat at that point, and 


is due to a mechanical defect in the construction of the pot, 


I figure that the stop- 


] 


this lack of heat, I think, is caused by the fact that that end of the 
mouthpiece is so near the outside partitions of the pot. These latter 
partitions serve to conduct the heat away, while toward the center of the 
mouthpiece the cause is removed. Therefore, if I am right, the evil 
could be remedied by constructing the pot so that there would be a 


wider air passage between the right walls of the pot and the first holes, 
thus preventing all possibility of the contact chilling the metal. It has 
been experience, and possibly that of others, that were it not for 


these two or three holes at the right, the metal could be run much cooler. 


my 


\ simple experiment will demonstrate this, as, in the case of cool metal, 
that end of the slug is the one that always shows it first. 
H. A. 


Lem Mon. 


USE SOFT METAL. 


Macon, Ga., June 4, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

Mr. A. M. Grist, of Yorkville, South 
indeed, but he is not ahead of me. I 


troubles, 
but 


Carolina, has metal 


may not * cop de prize,” who 


knows? 

I have read with great interest all articles in your Machine Composi- 
tion columns for the past several years, and I might say my first troubles 
with the metal-pot began when I tried to put into practice some of the 


well-intended advice on this particular subject. ‘* Vent the mouthpiece 


and get slugs solid as bricks”; ‘* Face the mouthpiece and have no 
chips.’ O ye gods! I vented and then faced until there was no mouth- 
piece, and the pot could not reach the mold at all. Then I drove out 


the mouthpiece (old style) to put in a new one, and in doing so broke 


off about two-thirds of the lips of the pot crucible. I put in a new 


mouthpiece, fastening it to crucible with screws, and somehow (I do not 
know) I vented and faced the new mouthpiece until I got what I wanted 
thought I master of the until something went 
wrong with another pot. It got to spilling metal back of mold disk, and 
I thought this mouthpiece needed doctoring, which I proceeded to do. 


and was situation 


After many sleepless nights and sweaty days I discovered that the roller 
bearings in the pot-lever rollers had been broken, and needed new ones. 
That settled my troubles on that machine. 

and machine mouthpiece 


another got 


bored them 


I bought metal, 
holes stopped up so metal could not flow. I 


some cheap 


out until I 
made the crucible a veritable repository for broken drills. I finally got 
some lead and stirred in this pot, about five pounds a night, and got the 
holes unstopped and working nicely, when my drills began to come back, 
casting the bottom of trimming knife. I 
sawed out the mouthpiece to get these broken drills out, and I have had 


in slugs, gapping my back 


* holy” slugs ever since, no matter how many vents [ make nor what 
shape. Do not talk to me about venting the mouthpiece. Like our 
South Carolina friend, I have an assortment of well-vented ones, fresh 
from the factory and otherwise, and they all produce the same nasty, 
mean holes under the first word on the slug five times out of six. I got 
better results by tightening pot spring. Then I made another experi- 
ment. I took a mold from a solid-line machine and swapped with 


‘holy ’-line machine. Presto! Slugs now came out with only one or 
two small airholes, but they are always midway the slug, and I am not 
satisfied 
I had 
+1 » f . ] > bz - J 
machines one furnishing good slugs and one bad. I swapped pots, 
all the kept 
casting good slugs and the bad improved only slightly, showing that the 


troubled with lines breaking in. I can not see how, but I am 


the mold has something to do with bad slugs in some instances. 
two 
and good-slug machine right on 


changing adjustments, 


trouble was not in the pot or mouthpiece. This makes my second experi- 
ment tending to demonstrate that the mold is an important factor in the 
solid-slug proposition. 

My advice to operator-machinists is to do everything before tamper- 
ing with the mouthpiece. I have come to regard it as I do dynamite — 
I do not believe the trouble is in the mouth- 
Look elsewhere 


a good thing to let alone. 
a hundred. 
All these are adjustable and can be restored to 


piece one time in pot spring, roller bear- 


ings, pot-leg screws, ete. 
original position; but once you stick a chisel or file to the mouthpiece, 
there is “h to pay.” 

Mr. Editor, I think if I 
with the exception of the mouthpiece, I should have given it up right 


I know whereof I speak. 
had invented and perfected the Linotype 


there. 
Lead is the best thing with which to unstop mouthpiece. 
About 2! 
WT. 


It 


2 pounds 


beats 
drills and will do the work in a very few minutes. 
ANDERSON, 


to a pot of metal. 


LOWER THE Pod, 
Detroit, Micu., June 5, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

I notice that Mr, A. M. Grist offers $5 for a 
sunken lines.’”’ Here is the remedy: Lower the pot by adjusting screws 
in the legs so that the holes, instead of appearing full and round on the 
bottom of slug, show up as semi-circles — even a trifle lower than this 


“remedy that will cure 
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is more effective. It gives the metal a chance to spread slower, thereby 


allowing air to escape. It is only five or ten minutes’ work, and I guar- 


antee it will *‘cure the disease,” producing a clear-cut, solid line, and 


no mountain of metal on the floor after a day’s run. 





I had trouble with sunken lines——-as many as thirty in a night’s 
run — but since adjusting pot as described (about a year ago) I have 
not lost any sleep on that account. Epwarp B. We xsH. 

SET THE POT SQUARELY. 
WasuinctTon, LD. C., June 5, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 
I notice in your issue of June an inquiry from a machinist at York- 


I judge he means that his 
I had that same trouble 


ville, South Carolina, regarding his slugs. 
slugs are not solid at the top, or face of type. 
when I took charge of the machines in this office. They had a machine 
that they could not set anything but brevier on and get any good results 
from. The nonpareil would show bad letters, so that as high as thirty 
lines have had to be reset two or three times, but I removed the trouble 
in a short while. 

Now, as to the remedy. I tried everything that Mr. Grist has men- 
tioned and failed, so I came to the conclusion that everything in that 
line was O. K. I then commenced to hunt for the trouble in earnest afid 
found it. Here it is: 

I pulled my mold disk out and turned it so my mold would fit up 
against the mouthpiece of the pot. Then I put red lead on the mold and 
released my mold disk so that it would come forward or go back at a 
I then pushed it up to tle pot mouthpiece and found it 
my 
had 


push or pull. 
You can see by the red lead when it is off. So 
set my pot, and I am thankful to say that I 
slugs, and I am positive if Mr. Grist will try this he 
W. S. WILLIAMS. 


was not fitting. 


remedy was to have 





no more * holy” 


will find that he will have no more trouble. 


ENLARGE HOLES IN MOUTHPIECE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 11, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

Replying to the communication of A. M. Grist, of Yorkville, South 
Carolina, of May 9, 1902, published in the June number of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, and hoping to get the $5 offered by Mr. Grist, I desire to say 
that if Mr. Grist will use the enclosed drill (No. 45) on his machine’s 
mouthpiece, and will fix his air vents so that they will not be so deep as 
ary escape of metal, and then true the mouthpiece, his 
Georce L. WALLS. 





to allow unneces 
troubles will cease. 
CLEAN BACK 


OF MOLD. 


Ocata, Fra., June 19, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

I notice A. M. the of THe 
PRINTER, and while my suggestions may come to nothing, there will be 
no harm in offering them. I left the factory in April, 1900, and have 
been located in Ocala since that time, going the round of troubles that 
can’t cure. 

I have been caved-in defective letters, 
but that little quite lasted. I found the 
remedy lay, in my case, in getting a slug with a solid body. If your 
matrices are all right and the slug is not gored with air, but solid and 
lovely, I see no reason for trouble with the faces of the letters. The 
I believe a great deal of mysterious trouble 
The gist of my advice, which 


Grist’s offer in current issue INLAND 


all machinist-operators have to endure, where they 
little 
entertaining 


with 
while it 


bothered very or 


was 


first thing is the lock-up. 
is caused by defective lock-ups in casting. 
| greatly fear is worth nothing like $5, is to remove your mold from 
the disk and scrape the back of it thoroughly, removing every particle 
of metal that may have adhered thereto. ‘Then run your metal as cold 
An application of graphited oil to the inside of the mold 
rubbing it dry immediately, will start you off with flying 
The air vents 


as possible. 
with a 
colors and a slug that is good for sore eyes to look at. 
should also be cleaned of metal, with a pin, swabbed with graphiteéd oil 


rag, 


and rubbed dry with the asbestos wiper. 

I have no faith in enlarged air vents. I have gotten along very well 

without touching mine and would advise him to use a mouthpiece as it 

factory in testing should he think 

has not tramped over the same ground before. 
Leon Hanton. 


the suggestions, 


test, 


from 
worth a 


comes my 


them or 


A LEAKY MOUTHPIECE. 
Marion, 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

I notice in the current number of THe IntANpD Printer that A. M. 
Grist has struck the machinist’s snag — the ragged-end slug. ‘There are 
others. I am not particularly after his $5, but I had enough trouble 
with the same thing to give me the hard-cider jim-jams, but I won out 
finally. My machines have been used over five years. He might try 
the remedy and, if it succeeds, tell the other boys, through THe INLAND 
PRINTER about it. It is this: After seeing that the holes in the mouth- 
piece came truly in the center of the mold at the time the cast was 
made, and having taken the mouthpiece out and trued it up, being sure 
that the two in the mold the same distance, I 
found on starting a machine that 1t was still there. These are the rules 
usually followed by all machinists. Then I sat down and looked at the 
blamed thing a while, and I had it. I found that, although I had been 
very careful in replacing the mouthpiece and had wedged it tightly, 


Onto, June 8, 1902. 


end air vents showed 


























that one end, the right-hand end, got a little air from under the mouth- 
piece, just a little, but enough to do the dirty work. I took the mouth- 
piece out and placed a copper space between the end of the mouthpiece 
and the pot, to the side of the mouth. Presto, joy! Now the machines 
click along merrily day after day with nary a cold end and no stuck 
slugs, and with half the gas and less shavings and “ slobbers.’’ The slug, 


when it gets cold, gets cold clear across, only in case the gas is too 
It will pay him to try this, but I 


That will not cure 


low. I have had no trouble since. 


do.not believe in always cutting the vents deeper. 
everything. This has removed my trouble, may it remove his. I am 
no machinist, but have had no trouble outside of this. 

MAHER. 


Tuomas F. 

Any further communications on this subject will likewise 
be referred to our correspondent, who has promised to try any 
remedy offered which he has not previously given a test, and 
the prize will be awarded to the one who offers a suggestion 
which will overcome his trouble. It is sunken letters which 
are giving him trouble, and not defective face on the slug, as 
some of the above writers seem to have thought. 

: PATENTS. 

Linotype Machine— Several matrix magazines ranged one 
above the other, a separate distributor for each magazine. J. B. 
Bell, Wilmington, Delaware. No. 701,989. A modified form 
of the same idea is patented as No. 701,990. 

Linotype Machine—A distributor having the combination 
bar arranged spirally on a shaft, so that the matrices suspended 
from the bar are carried forward by the rotation of the distrib- 
utor screw. Matrices bearing a plurality of characters are 
shown, and are delivered to the channels broadside instead of 
as in the ordinary machine. P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. No. 
702,781. Patents Nos. 702,782 and 702,783, by the same inven- 
tor, show improvements in the feed screws of the distributor 
of the ordinary Linotype. 

Burner.—An improved form of burner for the Linotype. 
H. C. Zenke, New York city. No. 701,123. 

Linotype Galley—A_ four-sided galley having one side 
removable, with a lock for the foot of the galley. M. E. Mil- 
holland, Brooklyn, New York. No. 701,368. 

Composing Mechanism for Type Machines.—An improved 
form of the Lanston Monotype wherein the paper roll is fed 
directly from the keyboard to the caster, and means for con- 
trolling the caster teed. Tolbert Lanston, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Washington, 
D. C. No. 702,568. 

Machine for Setting Type——Improvements in an individ- 
ual-type setting machine whereby the type-ejecting rod which 
ejects the lowest type in the type-case is automatically locked 
when the type is exhausted. Frank McClintock, Mount Ver- 
non, New York, assignor to E. C. Hoyt and Felix Rosen, New 
York city. No. 702,458. Patent No. 702.457, by the same 
inventor, shows an improved key-lever mechanism. 

Machine for Justifying Type—An improvement in the 
McClintock type justifier which prevents the space wedges 
from moving backward before the proper time. F. Holdsworth, 
New York city, assignor to E. C. Hoyt and Felix Rosen, same 
No. 701,811. Patent No. 702,457, by Frank McClintock, 
shows further minor improvements in this machine. 

Type Distributing Machine—A machine for distributing 
type consisting of a carriage to hold the type, and a keyboard, 
which when operated detaches one type at a time and moves a 
channel beneath the type to conduct it to its proper receptacle. 
Johannes Hinklein, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, assignor 
to Felix Levy, same place. No. 702,555. 

Type Distributing Machine—A type separating device to 
separate the type one at a time and a device for dividing the 
type into groups and directing them into a series of channels. 
P. E. Hodgkin and G. E. Kenney, London, England. No. 
701,881. 

Linotype or Similar Composing Machine.—A_tabulating 
attachment consisting of a mold divided into two lengths and 
a projection on the dividing partition to engage a recess in a 


place. 
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special matrix so as to hold the two divisions of the line and 
John Gray, 


permit independent justification of each section. 
No. 703.248. 
Type Distributing Apparatus.—A device for forwarding the 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne, England. 


line of type in the distributor for the Alden composing machine. 
James Breakey, Brooklyn, New York. No. 702,621. 

Typesetting Machine—An adaptation of an air blast to 
assist in the delivery of type from the channels of a type com- 
posing machine. Elah Terrell and F. A. Ray, Columbus, Ohio. 
No. 703,017. 

Squirt-preventer for Typecasting Machines.—A pump stop 
for the Goodson Graphotype to prevent a cast being made in 
case the matrix and the mold fail to make a perfect joint 
because of the intervention of any foreign material between the 
face of the matrix and mold. G. A. Goodson, New York city. 
No. 702,941. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers 


Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 

PROOFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. <A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 

Bicetow’s Hanpsook oF PuNcTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLIsH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 
Rules have been reduced to the 


A book of hints and helps 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Punctvuation.— By F. Horace Teall. 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLIsH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. ~ 

TypoGRAPHIC StyLeBsook.— By W. B. McDermutt. <A _ standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

VEsT-POCKET MANUAL OF PrintiInG.—A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER 
on the International. 
punctuation, capitalization; 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, ete. 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By ‘Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “ The Practice of ‘'ypography.’’ <A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 


book, 


Dictronary.—A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
tables of weights and measures, parliamen 
Printed from new 


Puzziinc Punctuation.— Here is a sentence, noted at the 
moment of writing, that shows a common error in the use of 
commas: “They could see progress from month to month 
and, in some instances, the improvement was something for 
which to be thankful.” 
use of these two commas? Can any one tell why every one 


Can any one tell us a reason for such 


does not punctuate such a sentence with simply one comma, 
after “month”? Please do so. 

GRAMMATICAL NuMBER.—W. M. B., Kansas City, Missouri, 
writes: “In the sentence, ‘ They may be expected to continue 
their search, however small the prospect of success may be,’ 
is it not all right to use the word ‘ prospects’? If not, why?’ 
Answer— Singular and plural of this word are almost the 


’ 


same in some connections,-and sometimes either one is usable, 
according to personal’ choice. When qualified by such an 
adjective as “small,” the singular form is preferable, and 
probably the one that would be used by all good writers. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING.—W. T. B., Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
has misread something of ours, as shown in his letter: ‘“ Some 
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time ago I saw a statement in THe INLAND that some printing 
firms sent their proof by mail to be read. I am a practical 
proofreader, working now in a printing-office, and would be 
thankful if you would be so kind as to give me the names and 
addresses of a few firms that do this.” Answer—We do not 
know any such names and addresses, so, however much it is 
to be regretted, we can not give them. It is not likely that any 
printing firms have their regular proofreading work done any- 
where but in their own offices, although certainly some special 
work is often sent out. 

RomAN Numerats.— E. H. A., Toronto, Canada, sends a 
question we have answered more than once: “Is it proper to 
put a period after Roman numerals, and if so, why? I have 
an authority which states: ‘A period is always put after 
Roman numerals except in headings and when used in num- 
bering pages.’ I enclose a proof of a page in which the 
author canceled them. Webster, I believe, does not sanction 
their use, but I have always understood that it was a rule to 
put them in, and have always done so, although I never saw 
any reason for it.” Answer—The line on the proof inclosed 
is “ Richard III, II, i.” It should have a period in each place 
after the numerals, because they stand for ordinal numbers, 
and so are abbreviations. It reads, “ Richard the Third, sec- 
ond act, first scene.” Numerals used as cardinal numbers 
(expressing nothing but a plain number) should not have the 
period. Many people insist upon having these things wrong. 


Cuorce or Form.—G. F. N., Baltimore, Maryland, asks: 
“Would you print ‘frog legs,’ ‘frogs legs,’ or ‘frogs’ legs’? 
Should the apostrophe be used in ‘three months’ interest’? ” 
Answer.— Either “ frog-legs” or “ frogs’ legs” is correct; the 
other two forms are wrong. A compound word, with the 
first element in the singular, and a possessive phrase, with the 
plura', express practically the same sense. Our choice in such 
a case is the possessive phrase. The forms condemned make 
the first word in each stand as an adjective, and this is not 
right, because it has no attributive quality whatever, but 
merely names something, and so is a noun. Putting the two 
together with a hyphen makes a new noun, naming something 
that neither of the elementary words alone does name in full. 
In the other case the apostrophe should be used, because the 
sense is one of possession, or rather of a genitive relation 
which is expressed in English by use of the possessive form. 


INTERRUPTED Compounps.— F. D. W., Carson City, Michi- 
gan, sends this question: “A writer sends copy with the 
sentence, ‘Both bride and groom have grown to man- and 
womanhood here,’ and claims that to hyphenize ‘man’ is 
correct. We can find no authority either for or against it. 
Should not the word ‘manhood’ be written instead of using 
the hyphen? In the sentence, ‘Music- and _ lecture-loving 
people, our copy-writer insists that we place the hyphen after 
‘music.’ Is it right thus to use the hyphen?” Answer— On 
principle, these uses of the hyphen are right, though they can 
not be said to be according to English usage, as almost every- 
body avoids them. In the first case it is very much better to 
write “manhood” in full, although the other method is in 
no way erroneous. In the second case both hyphens are 
demanded by principle, but comparatively few English writers 
or printers recognize that fact. The sense is music-loving and 
lecture-loving, and loving is just as closely attached to music 
as to lecture. The only alternative is to use both hyphens or 
neither. Such interrupted-compound forms are found in the 
Standard and the Century Dictionaries, and in a few other 
good books, and in the present writer’s opinion it is a pity 
they are not much more frequent. 

Poetry AND PotntinGc.— We have received from Victoria, 
Australia, a letter expressing a desire to see two versions of a 
poem printed together. The writer says: “ Poetry gives the 
greatest scope for correct (and incorrect) punctuation.” We 
give the version that is said to be correct, though we are not 


informed as to who says so. If the meaning is that it is Mr. 
Kipling’s own punctuation, he does not seem to have a very 
clear idea of how to punctuate, or else we have not. Here is 
the poem, with the introductory assertion: 

“ The poem written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling upon the death 
of Cecil Rhodes is a grand piece of work. It has been wrongly 
punctuated in some papers. It is a great pity that it should 
be so marred. We give the correct punctuation, as follows: 


““When that great Kings return to clay, 
Or Emperors in their pride, 

Grief of a day shall fill a day, ~ 
Because its creature died. 

But we! We reckon not with those 
(Whom the mere fates ordain) 

This Power that wrought on us, and goes 
Back to the Power again! 


“Dreamer, devout! By vision led 
Beyond our guess or reach; 
The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech. 
So huge the all-mastering thought that drove; 
So brief the term allowed; 
Nations — not words —he linked, to prove 
His faith before the crowd. 


“It is his will that he look- forth 
Across the lands he won: 

The granite of the ancient north, 
Great spaces washed with sun. 
There shall he patient make his seat 

(As when the death he dared), 
And there await a people’s feet 
In the paths that he prepared. 


“There, till the vision he foresaw 
Splendid and whole arise, 

And unimagined empires draw 
To council ’neath his skies, 

The immense and brooding spirit still 
Shall quicken and control. 

Living! he was the land. And, dead, 
His soul shall be her soul!” 








Photo by The Johnson Co., Salt Lake. 


A TRIOLET. 


The sweetest of all triolets 
This triolet of babies sweet. 

As modest as the violets, 

The sweetest of all triolets. 

They’ve won my heart, the wee coquettes, 
Their victory is quite complete. 

The sweetest of all triolets, 


This triolet of babies sweet. 
| ee ae 





EVERYTHING GETS AROUND TO THE EDITOR. 
“How do we hear?” asks a scientist. That is easily told. 
Somebody tells a friend and tells him not to tell, and the 
friend of the teller tells a friend of ours and he tells us, and 
so we hear.— Florence (S. C.) Pen and Press. 


. 















































The Printing Trades 
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Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It Is the purpose to record briefly all the more or less 
Important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


The action of the recent international convention of the 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders in declaring for an eight-hour 
workday may be regarded as the opening gun in the new battle 
for shorter hours in the printing trade. It is altogether likely 
that the International Typographical Union convention at Cin- 
cinnati will adopt similar resolutions and appoint a special 
committee to inaugurate the movement and then the fight will 
be on in earnest. 

While the employing printers have perhaps been slower to 
recognize the fact than employers in many other industries, it 
is nevertheless true that the general sentiment in the indus- 
trial world is favorable to the adoption of eight hours as the 
standard for a day’s toil. It is a natural division of the 
twenty-four hours, leaving an equal proportion for sleep and 
for recreation or leisure. It is only surprising from the stand- 
point of the physical welfare and mental equilibrium of the 
workers that it has not long since come into general observ- 
ance. 

The main thing to consider in bringing about the change in 
the printing trade is the avoidance of unnecessary hardship to 
the employers by a forced or precipitate demand by the unions. 
It took something like a decade of constant effort to secure the 
universal adoption of the nine-hour day. The working printers 
can hardly hope to achieve the eight-hour day in a much 
shorter time. The rights of the employers should be duly 
considered and their contractural relations with their custom- 
ers should not be harshly upset. Fair-minded employers are 
ready to agree that the hour question will never be satisfac- 
torily settled until the eight-hour day becomes an established 
fact, but they do not want to be hurried into yielding. The 
unions in the past have shown themselves to be capable of 
considerate and conservative methods in bringing about 
reforms and doubtless the same wise counsels will again obtain. 


. Then the achievement of the ideal workday will leave no 


harsh feelings in the minds of the employers nor cause a loss 
of means and prestige to the unions, as would most likely be 
the case if more forcible means were resorted to. 


DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
JUBILEE CONVENTION. 


Following is the official list of delegates to the Cincinnati 
convention of the International Typographical Union: 


1, Indianapolis, Ind.—F. H. 7, Pittsburg, Pa—J. G. Cram- 
Eilhard, F. J. De Warf. mond, C. O. Lafferty. 

2, Philadelphia, Pa—H. A. 8, St. Louis, Mo.—C. P. Con- 
Stewart, J. F. Connelly, nolly, Thomas _ Costello, 
C. J. ‘Clark: M. W. Campbell. 


3, Cincinnati, Ohio —W. A. 9, Buffalo, N. Y.—W. A. Coy- 

Finlay, C. F. Leibrich, ell, David Shankland. 

H. D. Armstrong. 10, Louisville, Ky.— C. A. Bur- 
4, Albany, N. Y.— Joseph Led- ton, M. O. West. 

erer,| F. J. Healey. 11, Memphis, Tenn. —W. _ S. 
5, Columbus, Ohio.— J. F. O’- Wells. 

Donnell, A. J. Asher. 12, Baltimore, Md.— William H. 
6, New |York.—Jerry Haley, Stubbs, S. D. Bateman. 


13, Boston, Mass.— Norman E. 
McPhail, J. T. Hanrahan, 


Joseph O. Young, Charles 
J. Marquart, Joseph Nobel. 
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John Wickens, T. J. Mur- 
phy. 

Harrisburg, Pa.— F. C. Hoff- 
man. 

Rochester, N. Y.—M. A. 
Whitmore, John Bolton. 
Chicago, Ill.—W. J. Spires, 
J. B. Maddigan, Ben Sin- 

ger, H. G. Fleming. 

New Orleans, La—E. J. 
Byrne, H. G. Carlson. 

Detroit, Mich.—E. B. Gib- 
bons, G. W. Dickson. 

Elmira, N. Y.—P. A. Dow- 
ling. 

Nashville, Tenn.—A. E. Hill, 
H. J. Loser. 

San Francisco, Cal.—J. P. 
Olwell, L. Michelson. 

Jackson, Tenn.—Le Roy 
Lansing. 

Mobile Ala.—W. A. Dillon. 

Galveston, Texas—F. M. 
Walker. 
Peoria, Ill.—W. J. Frickel. 
St. Paul, Minn.—J. C. Dev- 
ereux, Jr., E. G. Dean. 
Norfolk, Va.—C. G. Kizer. 
Providence, R. I.—William 
Donovan. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—W. B. 
Wilson. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— F. O. Mar- 
tin. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A. Hen- 
derson, W. K. Cody. 

Charleston, S. C.—G. A. 
Steck. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Press Huddle- 
ston, D. W. Green. 

Denver, Colo.—H. E. Gar- 
man, T. G. McCluskey. 


Saginaw, Mich. — G. N. 
Goodrich. 

Lawrence, Mass.— R. S. Ma- 
loney. 


Troy, N. Y.— H. Coffeen. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Charles T. 
Scott, W. V. Cowgill. 

Raleigh, N. C.—J. W. Hal- 
ford. 

Syracuse, N. Y.— H. A. Rey- 
nolds, P. J. Coogan. 

Dayton, Ohio— Charles Mit- 
tendorf, J. T. Maley. 

Portland, Ore.-— W. C. Dun- 
iway. 

Quincy, Ill.—J. W. Schulte. 

Utica, N. Y.— P. E. Kelly. 

Toledo, Ohio.—J. B. Ander- 
son. 

Lafayette, Ind.—W. Hahn. 

Lancaster, Pa.—H. B. Frai- 
ley. 

Trenton, N. J.—J. S. Phil- 
lips. 

Lansing, Mich.— P. F. Gray. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—W. H. 
Terrill. 

Erie, Pa.—Theodore  Eich- 
horn. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—G. R. 
Hench. 

Wheeling, W. 
McCarthy. 

Kansas City, Mo—oO. P. 
Weakley, R. A. Bodie. 

Bay City, Mich.—W. P. Kel- 
ly. 
Colorado Springs, 
J. B. Stidger. 
Houston, Texas. — Walter 
Nail. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—T. A. 
Rogers. 

Richmond, Va.— E. W. Bla- 
key. 

Toronto, Ont.—William Pow- 
ell. 


Va—L. J. 


Colo.— 


160, 
162, 


172, 


173, 
174, 
1755 
176, 
177) 
180, 


182, 


185, 
187, 


188, 
189, 


190, 


404 


Little Rock, Ark.—F. H. 
Dodge. 

Macon, Ga.—W. T. Ander- 
son. 

Janesville, Wis.—E. H. Win- 
ney. 

Zanesville, Ohio.—H. M. Lin- 
senbigler. 

Helena, Mont.— Oscar Stim- 
mel. 

Jackson, Mich.—I. B. Rich. 

Norwich, Conn.— J. H. Han- 
kins. 

Washington, D. C.—T. A. 
Bynum, A. F. Bloomer, 
D. W. Fleming, J. T. Her- 
bert. 


Ottawa, Ont.— C. S. O. Bou- 
dreault. 

Newark, N. J.—G W. 
Schweitzer, James M. 
Heafey. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Robert 
Schoppert. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—T. M. Sal- 
mon. 

Scranton, Pa.—William Cor- 
less, Joseph Oliver. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—John 
S. Daveler. 

Springfield, Ohio.—A. EL. 
Beaupain, J. L. Babb. 
Des Moines, Iowa.—F. E. 
Lanstrum, J. A. Spencer. 
Jefferson City, Mo.— Edgar 

Hestand. 
Lynn, Mass.— C. H. Reed. 
Topeka, Kan.—A. E. Thor- 
sen. 
Hartford, Conn.— P. Gray. 
Hamilton, Ont.— David Has- 
tings. 
Paducah, Ky.—J. S. Brooks. 
Duluth, Minn.—Charles Carl- 
son. 
Austin, Texas.—D. M. Wells. 
Williamsport, Pa.—E. F. Wolf. 
Montreal, P. O.—J. S. Rodier. 


, Charlestown, W. Va.—A. D. 


Butts. 

Wichita, Kan.— George F. 
Whitlock. 

Meridian, Miss.—J. T. Lov- 
ingood. 


Shreveport, La.—T. M. Ken- 
ney. 

Bowling Green, Ohio.— G. C. 
Ordway. 

Springfield, Mo.—S. J. Tif 
fany. 

Columbia, Mo.—A. N. Evans. 

Jacksonville Fla.— C. B. Duf 
fey. 


Schenectady, N. Y.—J. J. 
Quigley. 

Muskegon, Mich. — J. E. 
Brown. 

, New Albany, Ind.—E. F. 
Catley. 

San Antonio, Tex.— W. L. 
Hoefgen. 


Dallas, Tex.—J. A. Florer. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—A. A. Hay. 

Pueblo, Colo.— Hugh McKee. 

Montreal, P. Q.—J. Drury. 

Springfield, I1].—J. P. Walsh. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— S. J. Me- 
Cullough. 

Akron, Ohio.—W. B. Taney- 
hill. 

Bradford, Pa.—W. H. Ross. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa—A. K. 
Philips. 

Waco, Tex.—J. R. Spencer 

Lexington, Ky.— F. C. Leam- 
ing. 

Omaha, Neb.—A. D. Small, 
W. M. Ellsworth 
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209, 


, Cambridge, 


Winnipeg, Man.— R. Thoms. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa.— Sidney 
Smith. 

Logansport, Ind.—E,. T. Ham- 
ilton,. 

Youngstown, Ohio.— C. EF. 


Kennedy. 
Seattle, Wash.— G. W. Ficks. 
Bluff City (Council Bluffs, 
lowa).—T. R. Drake. 
Ohio. — F. E. 
Stottlemire. 
Lincoln, Neb.—D. K. Kirk- 
land. 


Rockford, Ill.—E. E. Dunlap. 


Decatur, Ill.— E. Linxweiler. 

Springfield, Mass.—Thomas F. 
Kane. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—T. L. 
Harrison. 

Canton, Ohio.—J. B. Ander- 
son. 

Montgomery, Ala.—T. Pul- 
liam. 


»5, Alexandria, Va.—H. S. Good 


rich, 


, Cripple Creek, Colo. H. R. 


Waring. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—W._ T. 
Ash. 

Danville, I1l.—T. K. Heath. 


230, 

232, Binghamton, N. Y.—Jeremiah 
Ryan. 

233, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—F. M. 
Hallett. 

234, Corsicana, Tex.— L. D. Em- 
mons. 

238, Steubenville, Ohio.—A. M. 
Burns. 

240, Altoona, Pa.— C. Will Koch. 

242, York, Pa.—C. E. Heim. 


Beaver Falls, Pa.—F. W. Tal- 


lon. 


251, Muscatine, Iowa.—J. Grant. 

260, Findlay, Ohio.—C. H. Miller. 

263, Asheville, N. C.—C. R, 
3reidenstein. 

267, Frankfort, Ky.— G. R. Stone. 

270, New Castle, Pa.—P. S. Evans. 

271, Boise City, idaho.—F. C. 
Simmons. 

279, Alexandria, Ind. — T. N. 
French. 

283, Oklahoma City, Okla.—J. D. 
Rogers. 

88, Galesburg, Ill.— O. W. Walk- 


, Massillon, Ohio.— C. 


,» Quebec, P. Q. 


up. 

B. Ar- 
thur. 

Tampa, Fla.—T. R. Moore. 

Port Huron, Mich.—J. V. 
O’Sullivan, Jr. 

Felix Marois. 


303, Cleburne, Tex.—-F. N. Graves 

304, Newburgh, N. Y.— Charles 
Decker. 

307, New Brunswick, N. J.—C. H. 
Smith. 

312, Las Vegas, N. M.— Mrs. L. 
Wiser. 

318, East Liverpool, Ohio.— C. L. 





, Elwood, Ind. 


McCoy. 
Hoboken, N. J.—F. C. Luehs. 
Racine, Wis.—F. A. Parker. 
-R. M. Yel- 


vington. 


, Muncie, Ind. C. M. Cobb. 


Denison, Tex.—-C. P. Ruffner. 


5, Olean, N. Y.—T. W. James. 
, Waterloo, Iowa.—J. A. Ros 


gen. 


, Joplin, Mo.—W. A. Myers. 
, Sharon, Pa.—J. M. Lininger. 
, Newport News, Va F. M. 


Farrant. 


s, New Whatcom, Wash. — F. 


Sherwood. 


369, 


393, 
395, 
383, 


401, 


403, 
405, 
412, 
418, 


419, 


426, 


458, 
462, 


463, 


466, 


“I 


, Gloucester, 


, Chicago, Ill.—J. J. 


, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Taylorville, I1l.—W. T. Mar- 
tin. 

Rome, Ga.— P. R. Roser. 
Atlantic City, N. J.— Frank 
Kay. 
Brockville, 
Moore. 
Vincennes, Ind.—H. K. Jack- 

son. 
Martins Ferry, Ohio.—G. B. 
Barr. 

Hazleton, Pa.—O. C. Pierson. 
Rouses Point, N. Y.—E. E. 
3ateman. 
Santa Fe, N. 

Bowler. 
Kokomo, Ind.—J. M. Grant. 
Lebanon, Ohio.—A. O. Dill. 
Anniston, Ala.—E. J. Rudi- 

sill. 
Bristol, Tenn.—G. H. Mc- 
Cormack. 
3attle Creek, Mich.—W. A. 
Hanna. 
Clarksville, 
Titus. 
La_ Salle-Peru, 
McLain. 
Plattsburg, N. Y.—T. J. Sul- 
livan. 

Washington, Pa.—J. M. Ly- 
dic. 

Carlinville, I1l.—J. I. Moran. 


Ont.—W. J. 


M.—R. H. 


Tenn. —W. P. 


Ill.— Tessie 


Nebraska City, Neb.—C. A. 
3erry. 

Middletown, N. Y.— Wesly 
Decker. 


West Chester, Pa.— W. R. 
Engle. 


, Ashtabula, Ohio.—W. A. Kel- 


lam. 

Telluride, Colo.— C. G. Sum- 
ner. 

Mass.— G. W. 


Smith. 

Princeton, Ind.— Will R. 
Lamb. 

Bellaire, Onio.— A. P. Deaf- 
enbaugh. 


Henderson, Ky.— C. D. Sei- 
bert. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. —E. A. 
Weier. 
St. Louis, Mo.— E. Gehrung. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Joseph Wild. 
Louisville, Ky.— C. V. Gerth. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—H. Miller. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—Julius Hasen- 
zahl. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
Boston, Mass.—John S. Gill. 
Toledo, Ohio.—Frank Reiger. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—Peter Hotz. 


Washington, D. C.—W. P. 
Hall. 
New York, N. Y.—C. S. 


Walls, Donald Fraser. 
MAILERS. 

Soston, Mass.— R. T. Allen. 

Kinsley, 
Charles Hedrick. 

St. Louis, Mo.— G. A. Wish- 
meyer. 

Toronto, Ont.—M. J. Me- 
Carthy. 


, New York, N. Y.— D. J. Me- 


Cullough. 


, Kansas City, Mo.—H. W. 


Grosse. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


3, Chicago, I1l.—C. H. Fornhof. 


N. May. 
NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 


», Columbus, Ohio.—F. M. Kerr. 
. Milwaukee, Wis.—V. L. Ber- 


ger 





THE BOOKBINDERS ARE BECOMING PROGRESSIVE. 

In addition to setting the pace for the other unions on the 
question of an eight-hour workday, the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, at its recent convention, showed itself to 
be imbued with a progressive spirit quite out of keeping with 
its past record. Steps were taken to provide funds for the 
payment of death and superannuated benefits, for the institu- 
tion of a home for disabled members, and for the equalization 
of the wage scales in various parts of the country. This latter 
is certainly a very important move and one that should engage 
the attention not only of the bookbinders, but of the printers 
and pressmen as well. At present, as is well known, hardly 
any two cities are agreed as to what shall constitute a week’s 
wage, though both may be practically identical in point of 
population and geographical location. Work naturally gravi- 
tates to where the cost of production is cheapest, and employers 
in cities where the scale of wages is highest must suffer for the 
inequalities. It is up to the unions to do a little intelligent 
missionary work in the direction of an equalized wage scale. 
and the bookbinders are to be commended for the step they 
have taken. 

HARD TO GET OUT WHEN YOU ARE ONCE IN. 

A correspondent, writing from Stratford, Connecticut, 
relates a grievance he has with the typographical union of that 
city. He was a member of the union in good standing when 
he became convinced that membership was no longer a benefit 
to him. He paid his dues up to date and tendered his written 
resignation. His resignation was ignored and some months 
later he was notified that he was in arrears for certain back 
dues, and upon his failure to pay the same was suspended and 
blacklisted. He tried to discover why his resignation had 
been ignored, and only succeeded in learning that the union 
did not recognize resignations from members who continued 
to work at the trade. He wants to know what his rights are 
in the case and whether he must continue to pay dues indefi- 
nitely or remain forever on the union’s blacklist. So far as 
the writer knows, no typographical or other trade union makes 
provision for the resignation of members who continue in 
active pursuit of the trade in the locality where their union 
exists. It is presumed that a good union man will want to con- 
tinue his affiliation with the organization, whether he derives 
any direct benefit or otherwise, and that his only motive in 
withdrawing would be to associate himself with non-unionists, 
or in other words, become an enemy of the union. Provision is 
made for members moving out of the jurisdiction of the union 
and those going into business for themselves or adopting other 


.callings to obtain “ withdrawal” cards. The unions make their 


own laws and the members must abide by them or suffer the 
penalty. Only a few days ago the Supreme Court of New 
York State decided this point. The case was that in which 
C. M. Winant sought to compel the Manhattan Ship Joiners’ 
Association to reinstate him. Winant came out when the union 
ordered a strike in the shipyard of J. N. Robbins, in Brooklyn, 
but returned to work a week later. For this he was expelled 
by the union. When the Robbins yard was again unionized, 
Winant lost his job. He brought suit to compel the union to 
reinstate him, claiming that he could not obtain employment 
until it did so. The court decided against him. 

If our correspondent feels that he still would like to get 
another opinion on his case, he will find, upon consulting the 
International Typographical Union Constitution, that he has 
the right of appeal to President Lynch, but that he must com- 
ply with the ruling of his own union pending action on his 
appeal. 

THE CENSUS ON WAGES. 

Contrary to what might be expected the United States 
census for 1900, as compared with that for 1890, shows a 
decline in the average amount of wages earned by the Ameri- 
can “laborer” for the period indicated. In 1900, according 
to this accepted authority, the average annual earnings were 

















$438, while for the decade covered by the 1890 census the 
amount was $445. The 1880 census gives the sum as $347, that 
of 1870, $377; 1860, $289; 1850, $247. The apparent decline in 
the last decade is explained by the fact that certain classes of 
salaried employes previously included as among the wage- 
earners were excluded in the last census. Not only, moreover, 
have money wages risen; real wages, represented by the pur- 
chasing power, have also increased, owing to the decline in the 
prices of commodities. Of course, these census figures are not 
to be taken as absolutely accurate. But the general fact here 
shown, that the average rate of wages is higher now than it 
was fifty years ago, can not reasonably be disputed. The only 
point open to question is the precise extent of the increase that 
has taken place. The optimist is quite warranted in asserting 
that the status of the American laborer is improving. The 
claims of the working class, in consequence of a rising stand- 
ard of living, are advancing even faster than their wages. 
THE NEED OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG PRINTERS. 

A writer in the July 1 issue of The Typographical Journal 
takes up the question of the need of technical schools for the 
instruction of young printers. After commenting upon the 
number of obstacles now in the way of the ambitious appren- 
tice, who finds himself shut off from opportunity of acquiring 
a general knowledge of the trade by reason of the tendency 
in all offices to “ specialize,” he says: 

“The helpfulness of the technical night school to the 
studious young printer would be almost immeasurable. Tak- 
ing it for granted that he would like to be an all-round man, 
there would be the opportunity for him. The specialist is all 
very well in his way, but is it not the case that this very spe- 
cialism has done much toward effacing general skill and read- 
iness to cope with anything that requires to be done? Men 
surely do not want to become mere machines, spending their 
days at one thing until they become little more than automa- 
tons, the dullness and monotonousness deadening their facul- 
ties and energies. 

“The helpfulness of the specialist is vividly, painfully, 
demonstrated daily to the young printer —and to the older 
men—and should give aid to his energies, in order that he 
should endeavor to escape the same fate. It is evident, how- 
ever, when one thinks this matter over, that the young men 
are in large’) measure to blame, for it seems that they are too 
impatient to spend the necessary number of years to learn the 
trade thoroughly — they want to earn large wages sooner than 
devote a few more years at every branch, and, becoming 
specialists, they remain such, to their own detriment. A few 


years afterward they are men working because they have to, . 


not because they are in love with their employment. A wise 
boy will learn all branches, if at all possible, but the trouble 
is that the difficulties in his way in the modern printing-offices 


are well nigh insuperable. As remarked above, he must pick 


up the business himself, for it is no one’s duty to teach him. 
It is true that in the country towns he has a better chance, 
but it is claimed that such opportunities are becoming rarer. 
The night technical school would present the advantages that 
a boy should have, provided that his relations with his 
employer are as impersonal as portrayed above. Personal 
experience for the past twenty years shows that they are 
intensely impersonal — more’s the pity. 

“Technical schools, as adjuncts to the young printers’ 
absorption methods, would, it is felt, do much that is now 
left undone and that is only learned in after years. The stu- 
dent would acquire much valuable knowledge, and with prac- 
tice would become a man worth having—a man of the 
highest grade. In such places he would gain the practical 
experience that is called for. Each generation looks to the 
rising one for a new force of trained workmen, and it is very 
evident that means should be adopted that will secure them. 
The absorption process can not go on forever. If we are to 
hold our own as printers we must have workmen in whom 
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the skill due to experience is always on the increase — cer- 
tainly never diminishing. We must have men who know 
every in and out of the practical side of the business, not 
mere theorists or specialists. 

“ Many opine that a return to the apprenticeship system is 
the remedy, is the means by which the all-round man can 
alone be secured. The readoption of that system has been 
advocated in and out of print for lo! these many years, but 
we are as far away as ever from the proposed reintroduction. 
We shall come to that some day, however, or to the technical 
school, established and sustained by state or municipality, or 
by the efforts of the men. From the American employing 
printers it is doubtful whether there would be support for 
such institutions, as since the abrogation of the apprenticeship 
system they have let the boy become a printer in the best 
way he knew how, and have depended for fully equipped 
workers upon the whole of this northern half of the continent 
and the influx from Europe. At present there is little danger 
of the supremacy of the American working printer, as a work- 
man, as a specialist, but the time is coming when the burden of 
specialism as a craftsman will become unbearable, when our 
embryotic printer will demand direct instruction, in the shop 
or in the technical school, as the element that is the foundation 
of success. That foundation is at present largely lacking. 
There is apparently nothing to take its place, and that is why 
is here presented this plea for technical instruction.” 

CHICAGO UNION SELECTS ROUTE TO CINCINNATI. 
The following circular has been issued by Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16: 
Cuicaco ‘TypocrapHicaL Union, No. 16, 
Garven City Btock, 
56 Firth AveNvE, Room 312. 
Curcaco, July 10, 1902. 

Dear Sir AND BrotTHER,—The Chicago delegates to the International 
Typographical Union convention have selected the Monon Route and 
C. H. & D. R’y for their trip to Cincinnati. 

We will stop off at Indianapolis. The union there celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary on August 9, and has arranged to entertain all dele- 
gates and friends who will find it possible to be there on that day. 

Our train will leave Chicago at 12 noon Saturday, August 9, arriv- 
ing in Indianapolis 4:52 P.M. 

The Monon Route will furnish us special cars and allow us stop-over 
privileges at Indianapolis. The rate from Chicago will be one fare and 
a third, on the certificate plan ($10.70 for the round trip). 

We will be pleased to have you join our party, and if possible for you 
to do so, please let me know at your earliest convenience, so that room 
may be reserved for you on our cars. 

The Monon Route has four trains a day to Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati, leaving Chicago at 2:45 A.M., 8:30 A.M., 12 noon and 9 P.M., so if 
you can not make our train you will have no difficulty in making connec- 
tions. 

Remember the date and train, 12 noon Saturday, August 9, via Monon 
Route, from Dearborn station, Chicago. 

For your information would say that the Indianapolis delegation has 
selected the same route for its trip to Cincinnati. This will enable us to 
go from Indianapolis to Cincinnati in a body. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, Fraternally yours, W. J. Spires. 

UNION NOTES. 

Sr. Lovis TypocrapHicaL Union has 907 members in good standing. 

Tue Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs contains ninety-two 
inmates. 

Tue Williamsport (Pa.) Daily Sun has been unionized and now floats 
the union label. 

Tue job scale in Duluth (Minn.) has veen increased from $15.50 to 
$16.50 per week. 

TuE city council of Salem, Ohio, has ordered the union label on all 
municipal printing. 

Ottawa, Ontario, is a candidate for the International Typographical 
Union convention in 1905. 


Tue Democratic State convention in Tennessee included a ‘“‘ union 
label” plank in its platform. 

St. Paut (Minn.) book and job printers are enjoying an increase of 
$1.50 a week in their wage scale. 

Stockton (Car.) TypocrapHicaL Union has inaugurated the shorter 
workday without decreasing the scale. 

Tue scale of the Middletown (N. Y.) Typographical Union, a young 
organization, provides for a minimum of $10 a week for nine and one 
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half hours a day for six months, with a decrease of one-half hour per day 
at the end of six months. 

Tue Post and the Star, influential papers in Washington, D. C., now 
carry the union label in their columns. 

Rocuester (N. Y.) TypoqrapuicaL Union recently voted $100 to the 
woodworkers of that city who are on strike. 

THE printers, pressmen and bookbinders of Houston, Texas, have 
organized an Allied Printing Trades Council. 

Tue job-printers of Detroit, Michigan, made a demand for an increase 
in their scale from $15 to $18 per week. The employers offered a2 com- 


promise scale of $16.50. This was rejected by the union, which voted to 

















EMPEROR WILLIAM'S YACHT, METEOR. 


Built in America. The Meteor reached a speed of sixteen knots in the 


recent race at Keil for the Prince Henry cup. 


From drawing by N. J. Quirk, Chicago.) 
insist upon $18. The employers refuse to grant $18 anu further confer- 
ences will be had. 

Denver (Colo.) 
offices in that city, together with an increase in pay. 


printers want a seven-hour day in the newspaper 
30sTON TypoGRAPHICAL Union has a committee at work to increase 
the organization of book and job printers in that city. 

Syracuse TypoGrapnicaLt Union has increased its scale for job-print- 
ers to $15 per week, the change to take effect September 1. 

Tue Troy (N. Y.) Newspaper Writers’ Union maintains a clubroom 
for members, with reading-room, billiard-rooms and other attractions. 

THE union printers in Kingston, Ontario, have recently increased 
their wages in addition to securing the adoption of the nine-hour work- 
day. 

BurLinGTon (lowa) newspaper printers have secured an increase of 
50 cents per week, with a promise of a further increase of 50 cents in 
October. 
*- CLARKSVILLE (TENN.) TypoGrapHicaL Union has secured an increase 
of $1.50 a week in its scale of wages and a decrease in the hours of from 
ten to nine per day. 
(On10) TypoGrapHicaL Union is already in the field with 
an invitation to the International Typographical Union to hold its 1905 
convention in that city. 


CANTON 


NEGOTIATIONS are in progress between the officers of the International 
['ypographical Union and a committee of the United Typothete for the 
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adoption of a plan of arbitration in trade disputes similar to the agree- 
ment existing between the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the union. 


Tue Typographical Union of Washington, D. C., owns its $60,000 
building clear of debt, and is the only printing trades union in this 
country owning its building. 


Massacuusetts has a law making it a misdemeanor for a person who 
is not a member of a trade union to wear the official button or insignia 
used to designate such membership. 


It is proposed to hold a non-partisan political convention of printers 
attending the International Typographical Union convention in Cincin- 
nati. The convention is without official sanction. 


Havana (Cuba) printers still affiliate with the Spanish Printers’ 
Union, but it is altogether probable that a branch of the International 
Typographical Union will soon be established there. 


Tue Chicago Federation of Labor has once more refused to invite 
Typographical Union No. 16 to reaffiliate, despite the request of Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, that it do so. 


THE new scale recently put into effect in St. Joseph, Missouri, pro- 
vides for a morning newspaper scale of $24 per week, and an evening 
scale of $21. This is an increase of $3 per week on the former scale. 

Cinc1InNATI TypoGRAPHICAL Union has arranged for the establish- 
ment of a Linotype school of instruction. ‘Two machines will be installed 
and all members desiring to learn to operate will be given an opportunity. 

CorporaTION CounseEL Rives, of New York city, in response to a 
request, has rendered an opinion that the Board of Aldermen has no 
legal power to require the union label to be placed on official printing. 


ScHoot SuPERINTENDENT Boone, of Cincinnati, has asked the Board 


of Education of that city for an appropriation for the purchase of a 


printing outfit to be used in connection with the manual training school. 


Ir is a worse offense to wear non-union clothing than it is to use 
non-union tobacco in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. For the former the 
typographical union imposes a fine of $5 and for the latter $1 upon con- 
viction. 

Tue New England Allied Printing Trades Council, which met in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, in June, adopted a resolution favorable 
to the organization of a union to embrace all operatives in the printing 
and allied trades. 

Butte (Mont.) TypocrapHicaL Union has adopted a new scale of 
prices which provides a s5o0-cent increase for journeymen and a $1- 
increase for ad. men and foremen. The proprietors have thirty days in 
which to accept or reject the new scale. 


THE new scale of wages adopted by Saratoga (N. Y.) Typographical 
Union and agreed to by the proprietors, proviaes for an increase of $1 
per week for time hands working days and $2 per week for-those work- 
ing nights. The day piece scale has been increased from 25 to 30 cents 
a thousand and the night piece scale from 30 to 33% cents. 


THE employes of Marshall & Bruce Co., printers and blank-book 
makers, Nashville, Tennessee, jommed with members of the firm in cele- 
brating the golden anniversary of the establishment of the firm at the 
home of Mr. J. H. Bruce, the head of the concern. Over one hundred 
and fifty guests were present, and Mr. Bruce was the recipient of a 
loving-cup from his employes. The presentation was made by Andrew 
F. Mathews, who has been in the firm’s employ for thirty years. 


TueE celebration of its golden anniversary by New Orleans Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 17, was an extremely successful affair, taking 
the form of an elaborate banquet. The menu card was a handsomely 
printed souvenir, containing, in addition to the menu, the preamble of 
the constitution adopted in 1852, a list of the officers and members at 
that date and those of the present time. It was printed in gold and 
accompanied by a miniature gold-plated composing-stick bearing the 
legend, ‘‘ Golden Anniversary N. O. T. U., No. 17, May, 1902.” 


TYPOTHET# NOTES. 


A radical change in the United Typothete of America affairs is pro- 
posed in Article II of the revised constitution to be submitted by the 
Executive Committee to the Pittsburg convention. The article is as 
follows: 


Section 1. It shall have power to legislate for its membership and 
determine all questions arising between them or it and the trades unions 
or other employes, in regard to shop practice, hours of labor, appren- 
tices and every other question except wages, which being governed by 
local conditions shall be regulated by the local organizations. It shall 
have power to levy assessments for a defense fund and make laws for 
its disbursement in the protection of its members, and shall be empow- 
ered to enforce its laws by fines imposed upon its members and by the 
withdrawal of their charters upon failure to comply with its laws as 
they may be from time to time enacted. 

Sec. 2. No assessment shall be levied or general law enacted except 
at a regular annual convention, or at a special convention regularly 
called for the purpose, and by a vote of three-fourths of the delegates 


























present and voting, the same having been reported favorably by the 
Executive Committee. 

It is safe to predict that considerable discussion will be hd before 
final action is taken on this article. 


Henry V. Boyer has been elected secretary of the New York Typoth- 
ete, to succeed Charles H. Cochrane, who resigned after five years’ 
service. 


THE new officers of the Dayton (Ohio) Typothete are: Rev. W. R. 
Funk, president; H. B. Walker, vice-president; G. R. Giele, secretary; 
W. C. Kitte, treasurer; executive committee, G. F. Andres, George A. 
Pflaum, J. W. Johnson, W. W. Sunderland, A. Freudenberger. 

Attorney H. V. Boyer, for the Typothete of New York, has drawn 
up a proposed indenture contract which, if it meets with the approval 
of the members, will be used in indenturing apprentices in the printing 
trade in that city hereafter. Its principal effect will be to prevent boys 
leaving their employers to go to other offices for the sake of increased 
wages, before they have mastered the trade. 

Tue Employing Printers and Publishers’ Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers at the annual meeting: President, John Taylor; vice- 
president, Robert Williamson; secretary, Edward N. Hines; treasurer, 
John Bornman; delegates to United Typothete of America couvention, 
John Taylor,, Robert Williamson, John Bornman, Edward N. Hines; 
alternates, John F. Eby, Silas Manassau, Thomas J. George Ham- 
mond. 


3arry, 








Photo by The Johnson Co., Salt Lake 


“HER DOWNCAST EYES.” 


Wee, dimpled dear, whose pose defies 

The poet, raise your downcast eyes 
And let us see their tender light, 
Demurely hidden from our sight. 

Is their hue borrowed from the skies? 


Or is the shade that in them lies 
Tinct with the Orient’s deeper dyes? 
Alas, you’re only ‘‘ Black and White,” 
Wee, dimpled dear! 


Could I some magic spell devise 
To win the glance your pose denies, 
You lovely, witching, little sprite, 
Then would I be inspired to write 
A rondeau worthy of a prize, 
Wee, dimpled dear! 


ALAS AND ALACK! 
Book Agent — “I'd like to call your attention to this book. 
It’s entitled ‘Three Hundred Places to Sell Manuscripts.’” 
Poeticus — “I’m no hog; one place is enough for me.”— 
Chicago American. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopvern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
SS = for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 

ot 

Book or Designs rrom Type.— By Ed S. Ralph. A collection of 
up-to-date samples of composition, which every compositor who aims to 
do modern work should have. 50 cents. 


ConTEsts IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which ,may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of-the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


Mopvern Tyre Disptay.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty u 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, car 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the ditterent classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper comnosition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent lala should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


DruMMER Printery, Lecompte, Louisiana.— Blotter quite 
good. 

FREDERICK TuRNER, New York city—Your composition is 
excellent. 

James T. Howarp, Savannah, Georgia.—Your card is a very 
good one. 

Sam M. Rute, Waterloo, Iowa.—Ads. well and forcefully 
displayed. 

Gatitz & Passt, Chicago, Illinois— Card dignified and 
attractive. 

S. T. Gray, Raleigh, North Carolina.— Cover-design very 
creditable. 

J. VAN OVERSTREETEN, issih France.— Catalogue artis- 
tic and very attractive. 

New Era PRINTING CoMPANY, 
mens neat and attractive. 

D. B. Lanois, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— Blotter well dis- 
played and quite pertinent. 


Detroit, Michigan.— Speci- 


Epmunp G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.—Work artistic 
and excellent as to design. 

C. M. Braprorp, Winsted, Connecticut.— Program and card 
both excellent in every way. 

Victor Record, Victor, Colorado.—The 
mention is a mighty poor one. 


letter-head you 
James ScuHoonover, Aurora, Nebraska.— Cover-page and 
program both worthy of praise. 
News-Champion, Gunnison, 
attractive. Other specimens good. 
C. RAMSDELL, Utica, New York.—Your specimens are 
very attractive and well displayed. 
J. S. Warren, Danbury, Connecticut.—You 
reason to feel gratified at the artistic excellence of the speci- 


Colorado.— Blotters quite 


have every 
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We 


find nothing to 


mens submitted by you for criticism. 
criticize, but much to commend. 

Eram & Charlotte, North Carolina.— Specimens 
neat, creditable and well displayed. 

J. W. 


Christmas greeting is quite unique. 


DooLey, 


[IMBERLAKE, Johannesburg, South Africa—Your 


Petron Art Printinc Company, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado.—We reproduce your suggestion for blotter illustration. 
The photo is of “ Iril,’”” the 


Certainly the idea is a good one. 
























“ 


FOR BUSINESS,” 


rWO HEADS OUT 


inspector-general of the Pelton Art Printing Company, and 
by his looks we judge him as a bright, capable inspector. The 
caption of the blotter is to be “ Two Heads Out for Business.” 

C. T. Linstrum, Evanston, Illinois.— Specimens very neat, 
artistic and ¢€ xcellently well designed. 

\tFreD J. W. GavsrairH, London, Ontario.— Composition 
strictly up to date and very attractive. 
Frep Girton, Golden, Colorado.—Advertisement very 
attractively designed and well displayed. 

Cuartes M. BerKHEIMER, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— Com- 
position on program neat and well displayed. 

D. M. Gorvon, Nashville, Tennessee.— Cover-designs neat 
and artistic. Stationery specimens first-class. 

Louris E. CHanp_er, Palmer, Massachusetts—We repro- 
duce one of your letter-head designs, specimen No. 1. It 


Grosvenor Woolen Co. 
Palmer, Mass. 
All Wool Shoddies 
and Extracts. » 


Telephones : 
Mill, 219: Residence, 37 





Picking, Carding on? 
Carbonizing done for 
the Trade. 2 2 8 


No. I. 


shows a very pleasing effect with a moderate expenditure of 
time. 

Watertoo PrintinG Company, Waterloo, Iowa.— Blotters 
fairly good, but we believe you can do better. 

James E. Arua, Paulding, Ohio.—Your work is very cred- 


itable, indeed. There is very little to criticize. 


Harry A. ANGER, Denver, Colorado.—Your work is cer- 


tainly very artistic in every respect. Your cover-designs are 
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especially good and your stationery work would certainly 
please lovers of good work. 

H. S. Frencu, Port Arthur, Ontario.— Letter-head quite 
good as to design. Space between rules is faulty. 

MarsuHatt & Pankey, Houston, Texas.—All of your reset 
headings show decided improvement over the reprint copies. 
We reproduce one of your reset bill-heads, specimen No. 3, 


HOwUSsTON, TEXAS... ccaekahaars o_o | ee 


M . aes 


To H. HOUSE, Dr.. 


Rough and Dressed Lumber, 
Cypress, White Pine and Poplar, Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Builders hardware Etc. 


Office and Yarde 612, G14 Travis Street. 
BOTH PHONES 54. 


Planing Mill and Factory in Fitth Ware 
NE W PHONE 63 







No. 2. 





together with the reprint copy for same, specimen No. 2. We 
have frequently talked to our readers about breaking up the 
reading matter, and contrasted the results to be obtained in 
this manner with the old, long-line-short-line plan. These 


= = 
HMeusten, Tatts, 4dO 


WM 


to Hi. 


CYPRESS, WHITE PINE 


HOUSE, 


WHOLOBALE anO RETA 
OBALER in 


Rough and 

5 Dressed LAUmMber 

PLANING MILL AND FACTORY IN FIFTH WARD 
NEW PHONE 83 


DR. 





SHINGLES, SASH, DOORS, 
BLINDS, BUILOERS HAROWARE 


OFFICE AND YAROS 612-14 TRAVIS ST 
BOTH PHONES 54 


No. 3. 


two specimens are another exemplification of that principle. 
The No. 3 specimen can not be classed as a time-eater. 





H. Van Trump, Rochester, Indiana.— Specimens artistic 
in every respect. The work is all that could be desired. 

Con. J. Muetter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Advertise- 
ment well designed, attractive and forcefully displayed. 

A. K. Ness, St. Ignace, Michigan.—Your work is con- 
spicuous for its neatness, good plans and correct display. 

Francis Hoac, Sayville, New York.—Your mining pros- 
pectus is an excellent piece of work all the way through. 

DuNHAM Press, Bridgeport, Connecticut.—Your letter- 
head is unique and attractive, and but very little time was 
consumed in the composition. We reproduce one of your bill- 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN., 


To MELOY & BECKWITH, or. 
ARCHITECTS. 
oo 


23 P.O. ARCADE. 


PHONE OONNEOTION 


No. 4. 


heads, specimen No. 4. This bill-head is certainly commend- 
able for its dignified simplicity, correct whiting out and proper 
display. We believe that it would please any one of refined 
There is one thing certain and that is that there is no 
All your 


taste. 
room for adverse criticism on work of this kind. 
specimens: are deserving of praise. 

C. E. Jorpan, Burlington, North Carolina— Composition 
excellent. We see no evidences of wasted time in the designs. 

CourIER PrintTING Company, Sedro-Woolley, Washington. 
Specimens praiseworthy as to design, well displayed and whited 
out. 

Li, AL 


of the ordinary. 


Lineville, Iowa.— Sale-bills good and out 
Your idea about the Phillips note-head is 


Foster, 





correct, 

D. W. Cooper, Tacoma, Washington.—The ball program, 
composition by your apprentice, Ben Ball, shows that you 
have excellent material in the boy for turning out a most 













































excellent printer.. The composition and designing of this work 
would do credit to a much older and more experienced printer. 
Company, Orrville, Ohio.— Monthly 
It is certainly an effective means of 


Courier PRINTING 
calendar very useful. 
advertising. 

M. H. Casey, Oakland, California —Your work is certainly 
well designed in panel effect, and the specimens evidence judi- 
cious display. 





W. S. Terry, Portland, Michigan.—Your stationery speci- 
mens set in Gothic type are commendable, with the exception 
of the Lung letter-head. On this specimen we object to the 
plan, and the type sizes make the heading coarse in appear- 
ance. It is a very bad plan, where Gothics are employed in 
stationery work, to use large sizes, especially where they are 
printed in black. We reproduce the copy of the title-page of 
the Missionary Society program, specimen No. 5, together 
with the job as reset by you, specimen No. 6. These two 


WOMAN'S 


HOPE AND FOREIGN 


Brospec- 
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It takes plenty of white space to 
throw out display lines —to make them talk. 
New 
The work is credit- 


injudiciously whited out. 

Fayette M. Herrick, Watertown, York.—There is 
very little to criticize in your specimens. 
able and uniformly good. 

Lee Estes, Osceola, Iowa.—Your work is neat, but it could 
not be classed as strictly artistic. There is little to criticize 
and considerable to commend. 

W. P. Dunn & Co., Chicago—It has been a long time 
since we have seen so attractive an announcement hanger as 


your “ Saturday Closing Notice.” 

Witu1am B. Braprorp, Portland, Maine.—There is not a 
poor specimen in your entire collection. The work is of more 
than average merit. The Steinert booklet could 
improved by the substitution of a one-point rule around the 
pages, instead of the two-point rule. The design, however, of 
both cover and inside pages-is good. We reproduce one of 


have been 





All one's life is a music if one touches the notes 
rightly and in time.— Ruskin. 





SECOND 
BY THE 


ANNUAL MUSICALE 
PUPILS OF THE 





Missionary Society 


{us = 


1901 DEERING 





—OF— 


M. E. Church, Portland, Mich. Wolnan’s cates 
— Home and Foreign 
Missionary 
PROSPECTUS 1899. Poa 

| EETINGS held 
| on first Wed- 
Please hang this Program where it will remind nesday of each 
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specimens afford a striking example of the effect and wisdom 
of breaking up the reading matter and separating portions of 
same that have no proper connection with the main display 
portions, 





Any typefoundry will sell you one of 
The prices asked are 


Henry NELSon. 
its specimen books, if you write for it. 
absurdly low. 

W. J. S. Anpbersen, Brooklyn, New York.—Work well 
designed and shows that you could do better work if you had 
better facilities. 

Cuartes R. Wuirte, Los Angeles, California——Your card 
is quite good as to design, but you have divided it off into 
too many panels. 

E. R. SrepHens, Hoosick Falls, New York.—Your speci- 
mens are all deserving of praise. The work is attractive, well 
designed and very neat. ; 

Acorn Press, Columbus, Nebraska.—You should take espe- 
cial pains not to crowd your display lines, especially in panel- 

This is mainly caused by employing too large type 
faces. Small type faces, judiciously whited out, are more 
pleasing and stand out better than do large type faces when 


work. 


Crosby Hall, Deering High School, 
Friday Evening, June Six, MCMII 











No. 6. No. 7. 

your title cover-pages, specimen No. 7. This specimen is 
worthy of more than a casual glance. It is simple, dignified 
and beautiful. Besides this, there is the time required to do 
the composition. It must have been a small amount. It is a 
case of little effort and big result. 

Ratpu W. Hap ey, Sterling, Massachusetts.—The theme of 
your blotter is good, but the composition is too much cut up 
by an injudicious employment of panels. 

James A. Trent, Trundle’s Crossroads, Tennessee.— Con- 
sidering your age and experience, you are to be congratulated 
on the neat work you send us for criticism. 

Cook PrintiInc Company, Los Angeles, California.—We 
see nothing to criticize in your work. It is well designed, 
judiciously displayed and correctly whited out. 

C. ©. Ruame, Birmingham, Alabama.—Aside from the 
fault of employing too large type faces on some of your sta- 
tionery specimens, your work is very creditable. 

MixE J. Huser, Marysville, Ohio.—The Tribune headings 
are all artistic. But we prefer the one with the trade-mark 
cut. Booklet very handsome. You refer to being obliged to 
employ English type on the cover of the German booklet. 
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German printing is now being set in English type almost to the 
exclusion of the German character. This is especially true in 
work coming from Germany. 

Scotty Mackay, Detroit, Michigan—We can only review 
your large parcel of specimens in a general way. It is a mis- 
take to send so many. Blotters and stationery specimens very 
good. 

SmituH & Epwarps, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.— It is not a 
good plan to send so many specimens at one time. We can 
only review them in a general way. Your work is creditable 
and neat. 

E. N. Heaton, Smithville, Missouri—Your memo. head- 
ing would have a much better appearance if the wave rules, 
printed in red, had been omitted. Circular neat and good as 
to display. 

Myers Printinc House, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Speci- 
mens creditably displayed, taken as a whole. You send too 
many specimens at a time to get the proper benefit of this 
department. 

J. F. Latimer, Chester, South Carolina.— Collectively, your 
specimens are worthy of favorable mention. Your Dunlop & 
Mobley heading is excellent, and your best piece of designing 
and composition. The Bigham bill-head is poor. 

Arcuig H. Freeman, Hector, Minnesota.—Your work is 
above the average, even though you are but fourteen years 
old and have had but very little experience. It is simply 
another case verifying our oft-repeated declaration that deter- 
mination and thoughtful study would win success. The judg- 

Clearance Clearance 
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ment in the selection of display lines, etc., would indicate that 
an older head had done the planning, but we do not think this 
is the case. We reproduce one of your jobs, a quarter-sheet 
bill, specimen No. 8, and must say that we have seen older 
printers do work that did not compare with it. 

C. R. Hersic, Coshocton, Ohio.— If, as you say, “the Bos- 
ton” and the name of the proprietor are advertised equaily, 
the underscoring rule, together with the size of type employed 
for the name of the store, make it still more prominent and 
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subordinates the name of the proprietor. The heading and 


envelope corner are very neat and artistic. 

D. M. Gorpon, Nashville, Tennessee—Taken as a whole, 
your work is very creditable. We reproduce one of your bill- 
heads, specimen No. 9, in order to better illustrate the effects 
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“ 


of the “pyramid.” This plan very seldom produces pleasing 
results. In this case it is an easy matter to overcome, and in 
order to avoid unnecessary explanatory matter we have pre- 
pared a rough pencil sketch, by way of illustration. The type 
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faces for display lines is a trifle too large for stationery work. 
It is an excellent plan to lay out work by pencil sketch. The 
method saves time and gives one a pretty accurate idea of how 
the finished work will look. 


U. A. McBripe, Warrensburg, Missouri—Work very neat 
and well designed. Be careful and do not construct too many 
panels within a panel. This plan cuts up the wording too 
much. In other words, it “fences off” the wording. 

A. E. Ort, Denver, Colorado.—Type employed for main 
display line on Denver High School magazine-cover is not 
large enough. Taken all in all, your specimens are artistic 
and deserving of praise. We know you will have success. 

A. L. Goutp, Babylon, Long Island.—We do not like your 
panelwork on the Weeks note-head. There is nothing to “tie” 
the different panels together, and it is not a good plan upon 
which to construct designs. Card is quite faulty in the orna- 
mentation. 

ArtHurR H. Harrison, De Kalb, Illinois—Your letter has 
the right ring to it. In regard to your specimens, we can see 
very little to criticize. If you expect to get the most benefit 
from this department, send two or three specimens at a time, 
and send often. 

Rosco—E TuHompson, Ransom, Michigan.— Club booklet 
excellent and very attractive. As conditions vary so much in 
different offices, both as regards workmen and materials, we 
do not think we should give you our estimate of the time 
required to do the work. 

Tot G. McGrew, Warrensburg, Missouri.—Viewed collect- 


‘ ively, your work is creditable, especially so when your age and 


experience are taken into account. We know you are not at 
your best. Your studious habits and determination to perse- 
vere will surely win abundant success. 

D. A. P., M. N.—The only objection we have to your pro- 
gram is the headings. They would have made a better appear- 
ance had they been set in type that was not on the italic 
order. We often see programs sent out by some of the best 
houses set in the same manner and employing the same style 
type for the program part. 

H. E. Huet, Pella, lowa.— Cover-designs very good. Take 
the work all the way through, keeping in mind its class, we 
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IN FROM THE GARDEN 





Reproduced from a water-color sketch Colorwork in three printings 
by by 
JOHN DuRST, THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
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| 
think it is all that could reasonably be expected. To be sure, 
it is not top-notch work, but its class justifies any shortcomings. 
It is a bad plan to put more work on jobs of this kind than 
will assure a decent profit. 


C. E. CunnincHAM, Newton, Mississippi Blotter idea is 
all right. It will be quite attractive, but the color scheme is 
a trifle on the “ not-much-contrast ”” order. We do not mean 
that striking contrasts should always be employed, but there 
is hardly enough contrast between the red and the brown, 
because they run too nearly uniform. 


FRANK V./| Draper, Paton, Iowa.— Matter too crowded in 
panel on Jenson statement. The Roberts note-head would 
have been better had you omitted the rules and ornaments at 
ends of line “ Breeders of.” We see that you have strained a 
point in order to construct the Saltgaver & White heading on 
the “square” plan. We do not approve methods of this kind. 
Entirely too much prominence is accorded “ Manufacturers 
of.” The largest part of your work is very good. 


J. D. Batt, Mystic, Iowa.—If it took the man three and 
one-half hours to set the job you have designated as “ No. 4,” 
the man has missed his calling and it would not be right for 
any one to employ him as a printer. The work is “ rotten,” 
and it says in| unmistakable language that the man who did the 
work should \quit “trying” to print. The specimen marked 
by you as “No. 3” is also a trifle faulty, but a mighty big 
improvement over the one marked “No. 4.” The name of 
the contractor is too small in comparison with the line “Con- 
tractor and Builder.” The firm name in stationery work 
should always be more prominent than the business engaged 
in, although it is not necessary to make it as big as the side 
of a house. 


A Correction.—The following letter tells its own story. 
We are sorry that these things will occur sometimes: 


PHILADELPHIA, June 5, 1902. 
Mr. Ed S. Ralph, Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear S1r,—You will notice on page 441 that you highly compliment 
Mr. H. Eldridge Eaton, of Philadelphia, for the quality of workmanship 
on a circular for Otto Scheibal, of 16 North Ninth street, and have repro- 
duced the title-page of the same on the page of your journal mentioned. 

This job was originally set by Mr. William Edward Stafford, who has 
been in our employ for the past fifteen years as a job compositor, and is 
a sample of his workmanship, and not that of Mr. Eaton. The job was 
entirely designed in our office and the cuts made there. Of course, we 
do not blame you in this matter, as Mr. Eaton sent the job to you as his. 
If he did print the job it was as a reprint, as we made the original, and 
feel that it is due our Mr. Stafford that a correction should be made in 
your journal, giving him the credit for the work. 

Hoping you will do this, and expressing our appreciation of your 
journal, which has been a text-book in our office for a number of years, 
we remain, Truly yours, 

Joun T. PAatMeEr, 
Per T. Baker, Superintendent. 


PERFECT JOINTS IN RuLEWworK.— Nearly every month we 
receive from six to a dozen inquiries regarding the joining of 
tules in panélwork, our correspondents declaring that they 
can not make the rule at the corners “ join up” or print. Nine- 
tenths of the really perfect joints that we see are made in the 
electrotype foundry. The bad results can be obviated to a 
certain extent by having trimming and mitering machines in 
good order and by proper overlaying in the pressroom. We 
can say with all truth that the present panel style has cost 
the producers; more money than any other style we can call 
to mind. It takes an excessive amount of rule and an excess- 
ive amount of time in the composing and press rooms. There- 
fore it eats into the profits. It is all right once in a while, 
but as a steady diet at no advance in price, we say unhesi- 
tatingly — “ Don’t.” Now, for the benefit of those of our 
readers who do this class of work, we will say: If the press- 
man makes —— that he can not make the rules print at 
the corners, look at the form after the rollers have passed 
over it. If the rule comes together at the joints and “inks 
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up” perfectly, by judicious overlaying the rule can be made 
to print. But if it does not take the ink, take the form to the 
composing-room and remedy the defect —if you can. 


Epwarp W. Srtutes, Spokane, Washington.—Your com- 
mercial specimens are certainly praiseworthy for their attract- 
ive designs and artistic merit. We reproduce two of your 
specimens — Nos. 10 and 11. No. 10 shows a novel way in 
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which to place the names of boards or trustees, and is worthy 
of study. One lead less between bottom panel rule and word 
‘Incorporated ” and one more lead between top panel rule and 
firm name would have made a better job of whiting out, thus 
bringing the firm name more nearly in the center of the panel. 
No. 11 is also faulty as to whiting out. It was not necessary 
to set the line “ Manufacturers and Dealers in” in such large 
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type. This line could have occupied the space between the 
curved lines where the top panel rules connect to the lower 
panel. This plan would have permitted the placing of the 
firm name in the center of the top panel and made a more 
perfect job of whiting out. It is seldom that we have an 
opportunity of calling your attention to any little defects, but 
presume these were overlooked in a press of work. 





DEATH OF AN ARTIST PRINTER. 


John H. Bryan, of the Operative Miller staff, Chicago, died 
at his home, June 1, of quick consumption. 

Mr. Bryan was regarded as an artist printer, more partic- 
ularly an ad. setter, of more than ordi- 
nary ability. He had held trustworthy 
positions in several , Chicago offices, 
including Pettibone, Sawtell & Co., 
Chittenden, Leyda & Frew, Rogers & 
Hall Co., Donohue & Henneberry and 
the Operative Miller. 

Mr. Bryan was born July 16, 1877, 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, and 
was educated at Shaw University, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. He began 
his labors in Chicago in the printing 
department of the Globe Ticket Com- 
pany, in whose employ he remained five years. 
no means a roamer, one of the characteristics of a great 
many printers, which no doubt had much to do with the 
great efficiency to which he had attained. As an ad. setter 
he probably had no superior. The Operative Miller publishers 
speak of him in the highest possible terms and refer to him 
as a man of exceptionally fine character and ambition. 

Mr. Bryan was unmarried and was the support of his 
widowed mother and sister. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

RepucinG GLASsEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward T. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

Practicat HALFTONE AND TRICOLOR eae pel By A, C. 
rhis is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FOR RepropuctTion.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 


revised and enlarged by 


Austin. 





vith numerous diagrams, ad provided with a copious index. $3. 
Lessons ON Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 


practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art: sequel to ‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

DRAWING FOR PrINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection witia 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

*Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 
Prior’s Automatic PHotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 

photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
lhe scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
[t consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicul ar lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


and 


PHOTOENGRAVING ON STEEL PLatEes.—Arthur Cox, of Bir- 
mingham, England, must have had difficulty in getting an 
enamel to stick to steel plates, for he patents the treatment of 
A thin coating of 
silver, tin or copper is deposited on the clean 
steel plate electrolytically or by simple immersion. The metallic 
coating enables the steel to retain the sensitive gelatin coating, 
which otherwise not adhere through the process. The 
etching acid must eat its way through the deposited film before 
The writer used this same idea in 
steel and the 


steel or other metallic plates as follows: 
platinum, zinc, 


does 


attacking the steel surface. 
i881, but abandoned it for the reason that the 
film of metal covering it formed with the etching solution such 
a strong galvanic action that it prevented etching a sharp line. 
lhere is no difficulty in getting an enamel to adhere to steel if’ 
the steel plates are placed while hot into a warm potash solu- 


tion. The enamel solution should be an alkaline one. 


PHREE-cOLOR BLocks By SrupeNnts.—Zeitschrift fur Repro- 
ductionstechnik contains a three-color supplement made from 


beginning to end by the students in the Leipsic Academy of 


Graphic Arts. The following technical details are given by 
the Process Photogram: The color-record negatives were 
made with an Apochromatic Collinear lens; filters, recom- 


Voigtlander & Son; 
students from an ordinary plate. 


plate, the Miethe panchro- 
The 


mended by 


matic, prepared by the 


screen negatives were made with a Protar lens of Carl Zeiss, 
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working at f 9, and a Haas screen, 154 lines to the inch. A slit 
The angle of the three negatives was about 
sixty degrees. Fish glue on copper was used for the printing, 
a specially purified fish glue being used. The etching was 
done in steps, with due regard to the tone values of the orig- 
inal, this tentative method being considered the only correct 
one for preserving the exact tones of the original. Slight fine 
etching was done before making the final three-color proofs. 


stop was used. 


3RIEF ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.— H. Cook, Philadel- 
It would require too much space here to publish, as you 
instructions for making half-tone negatives on dry 
plates. Get from the Cramer Company, of St. Louis, informa- 
tion regarding their contrast plates. Should you fail, after 
following their instructions, then write and you may be helped 
J. Morgan, St. Louis, will find good enamel solutions for 
copper in H. work on Photoengraving. H. B. B., 
Savannah, Georgia: An advertisement in THe INLAND 
PRINTER will bring you the bargain you are looking for in the 
way of a secondhand photoengraving plant. Barney C. Morenz, 
Jr., New York: As to the best way for polishing brass before 
using it, it should be done by machinery. If you can not 
secure the facilities for doing it yourself, there are numerous 
brass polishers in New York who will do the work for you 
probably more economically than you could do it. W. Tim- 
mins, New York: There are no books published that will 
teach you how to finish photoengravings or half-tones. 


phia: 
request, 


out. 
Jenkins’ 


Oportess INTENSIFIERS.— Carl B. Andrews, Honolulu, 
writes: “In regard to odorless blackening solutions for nega- 
tives, let me suggest the use of a strong solution of caustic 
potash or soda. This may be poured on the plate held in the 
hand, or better, allowed td remain in a tray in which the plate 
is dipped. It gives a gray-brown deposit, which is not quite as 
dense as that produced by ammonium sulphide, but which, 
with a correctly exposed and developed plate, is amply dense 
for all purposes. The stronger the solution the more rapid 
the deposit. A solution of caustic soda, 1% ounce, water 5 
ounces, should complete its work in less than twenty seconds. 
I find that caustic soda or potash solutions do not produce a 
deposit on plates that have been treated with iodine, as in 
half-tone work. 
of sulphur seems to be essential. 
method seem to me to be as follows: Absolute odorlessness, 
stability of composition and comparatively low cost. Its dis- 
advantages are: Usefulness in the case of line negatives only, 
bad effect of the solution on the fingers in case of a cut or 
3eing a caustic alkali in concentrated solution, it makes 
I hope, however, that some work- 


For blackening these negatives the presence 
The advantages of this 


sore. 
a cut smart for some time. 
ers may find this idea useful.” 

OrTHOCHROMATIC OR IsoCHROMATIC PLATES.—James Man- 
ning wants to know what is meant by orthochromatic dry 
plates and what are they good for. Anszwer—That is a sen- 
sible question to ask and all processmen should be able to 
answer it, though Mr. Manning says he has asked several 
photographers and they could only say something about ortho- 
chromatic plates being used for photographing colors. Every 
wet-plate photographer knows that if he were to photograph 
a map, for instance, with the countries marked by flat colors 
in red, yellow and blue, by the ordinary wet-plate process, the 
portions of the map colored in red and yellow would copy 
as if they were printed in solid black, while the blue, if it were 
a pure color, would photograph as if it were almost white. 
Now, the facts are that the yellow is the brightest of the three 
colors, blue and red being usually of the same degree of lumi- 
nosity, and if you want to photograph the map and not only 
show the colors in their relative degrees of brightness but also 
show that the red and yellow are transparent so that the letter- 
ing on the map printed in black can be seen through these 
colors, you must use an orthochromatic or isochromatic plate. 
In other words, the ordinary collodion plate is blind to all 
colors but blue and its mixtures with other colors, while the 

































“ortho” or| “iso” plates see the colors as the eye sees them as 
far as their brightness or luminosity is concerned. All proc- 
ess men should be acquainted with the value of orthochro- 
matic or isochromatic plates when copying anything with color 
in it. 

THE PERSONAL ToucH IN Woop EncrAvinG.—There is an 
occasional wail from either a literary critic or one of those 
“literary fellers,’” as Artemus Ward called them, over the 
disappearance of wood engraving from illustrated: literature. 
There is ajdemand on the publishers in France, England and 
this country for a revival of the wood engraver’s art. Within 
the writer’s time, wood engraving in the hands of the Amer- 
ican school of engravers reached its golden era and then was 
gradually superseded by what are generally termed process 
blocks. Regrets have frequently been expressed in this depart- 
ment over|the inevitable crowding-out of the wood engraver 
by the more practical photoengraving processes. The chief 


argument advanced for the restoration of wood engraving is 
that the “personal touch,” the individuality, which is said to 
have been its most valuable characteristic, is wanting in the 
The reproduction herewith of wood-engraved por- 


half-tone. 
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determine ; 
same size and proceed with the etching. 


then, at one exposure, reduce all down to the 
This enables me to 


etch any number of colors on one plate. The sensitizing solu- 
tion for drawing-board is as follows: 


CI GE I 5 665.5 in 04.6 Sedcnddesscceecan 90 grains 


Coen 0 SNS ooo daccccadenceceeees 54 grains 
sichromate of ammonium............0.-00e0e0- 3 grains 
SE OE SOURS ho cdidccntak wdcdricde seuss 6 grains 
PIG UNE 5-5. v0 hecanscecdesennesacecunees 12 ounces 


Float the drawing-board on this solution for one or two min- 
utes and dry spontaneously or with heat. This salted board 
will keep for any length of time. When dry, sensitize with: 
50 grains 

15 grains 

I ounce 


I OE Bio. oncnboe sé be deveckdsscroccesanes 
Citric acid 
TR WED ace dc cd cb ccceanccerbicdesennces 


It is applied by floating the drawing-board on this solution, or 
by brushing the solution on the board with a tuft of cotton, 
in a darkened room. It is ready for use when dry. Expose 
this sensitized board under a negative for two or three min- 
utes in sunlight, or three to six minutes to an arc light. After 
exposure, the board is washed under a tap and fixed with a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, one-half ounce in eight 





| LORD SALISBURY. 
ENGRAVED BY A FRENCHMAN. 


traits taken at the same period from French, German and 
English publications, will illustrate what is meant by “ per- 
sonal touch.” It will be seen that the individuality of the 
engraver lwas carried so completely into his work that it 
showed dis his nationality. Lord Salisbury, it will be 
noticed, looks like a Frenchman in the French paper, a Ger- 
man when engraved by a German engraver, and you begin to 
question the likeness when the English engraver gets through 
with him.) The pleading of these admirers of wood engraving 
would turn into a howl if the half-tone process took such 
liberties with a man’s portrait. What the publisher wanted 
from the éngraver was a reproduction, not a translation of the 
photograph or drawing. ‘This he did not always get. The 
process employing photography gives him the reproduction and 
in that regard it can never be equaled by any hand method. 
To Sé&nsit1zE Orpinary Carp or Ross Boarp.—A. P. 
Eymann, ‘Atchison, Kansas, uses the following method of his 
own devising for making color plates: I photograph the orig- 
inal design rather larger than the finished job is to be, and, 
with a solution ‘which I have contrived, sensitize ordinary 
drawing-board and make as many prints as there are colors 
in the job. These prints are afterward drawn upon, painted 
out with white, or bleached, as the location of the colors may 


LORD SALISBURY. 
ENGRAVED BY A GERMAN. 


LORD SALISBURY. 
ENGRAVED BY AN ENGLISHMAN, 


ounces of water. The fixing will require five to fifteen min- 
utes, depending on the thickness of the drawing-board. Wash 
the board for a time after fixing and then dry it. 

EXCHANGES AND SPECIMENS ReEcEIveD.—The Photo-Minia- 
ture, No. 38, just to hand, is given over entirely to color pho- 
tography. The monograph is written by R. James Wallace, 
who, like so many other writers on the subject, treats of 
color only as light. By a mixture of red and green, he gets 
yellow. This is what confuses the three-color blockmaker, for 
he knows that if he mixes red and green inks he gets a color 
nearly a black. Mr. Wallace describes the making of colored 
positives for superposition, to be viewed by transmitted light, 
so that his monograph is of little value to the processworker ; 
still, it should be read by every one interested in color pho- 
tography. It can be had for 25 cents from Tennant & Ward, 
the publishers, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. “Le Procede, 
Revue Mensuelle de la Photographic appliquee aux Impres- 
sions” has been received’ from It is edited by H. 
Calmels, who has not permitted a line to get into his publica- 


aris. 


tion that is not of interest to processworkers who read French. 
A calendar for 1902, a poster and specimens of type from the 
“Tokyo Tsukiji Type Foundry, Tsukiji Nichome, Tokyo, 
Japan,” have been received, and they are beautiful examples of 
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the delicate coloring, dainty lithography and typography in 
which the Japs are in a class by themselves. They are evi- 
dently posted on processwork of all kinds in Japan. 

From England comes a new 
idea in the way of a half-tone screen. It was patented by 
Henry Lyon, of Manchester, patent No. 7,918, 1901. The 
object of his invention is to get rid of the rectangular arrange- 
ment of the dots in the present half-tone. His claim is—a 
screen or grating for the half-tone photomechanical engrav- 
ing process presenting transparent or opaque dots or openings 


A New HAtF-TONE SCREEN. 
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arranged in concentric circles around a central dot or open- 
ing so as to avoid or prevent the formation of continuous or 
unbroken runs of lines or dots or openings on the screen. 
His plan is to cover a large sheet of drawing-board with con- 
centric rings, and at regular points, either where the rings 
intersect or at points equidistant on their circumferences, he 
prints dots of the same size, either round or any other shape. 
The cuts herewith, from the Process Photogram, explain the 
principle of his screens. The arrangement of the circles is 
shown, the black dots as printed on the drawing-board and a 
negative of the dots which is used as the screen. 

Cartoonist Nast’s First MEETING WITH DAVENPORT.— 
3efore Thomas Nast, the oldest and best-known cartoonist 


this country ever had, sailed for his post as consul at Guaya- - 


quil, Ecuador, he told me of his first meeting with Homer 
Davenport, the newest wielder of the cartoonist’s pencil. No 
two men could be more unlike in appearance. Nast is sur- 
prisingly short, wears a mustache and a goatee of an artistic 
cut, and dresses well, as becomes a gentleman who is a mem- 
ber of some of the swellest of New York clubs. Davenport 
is unusually tall, looks like a countryman, and walks as if he 
were on a plowed field. Mr. Nast said: “I was coming to 
New York one morning from my home at Morristown, and 
seated, as was my custom, in the rear of a passenger car 
reading my paper, when a tall young man came up to me and 
“Hello, Nast! I see vou have to take a back seat these 


said: 
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days?’ Not knowing the man, I did not realize the point of 
his remark and replied: ‘I have been accustomed to sit in the 
back seats of these cars for many years.’ It dawned upon me 
that he might have reference to the fact that I was not 
employed at my art, and I added, ‘Others will have to take 
a back seat some day.’ After he had gone, I asked a brake- 
man if he knew who the young man was, and he said: “Oh, 
yes, that is that fresh fellow, Davenport, the cartoonist.’ ” 


PATENTS. 

Process of Producing Designs or Delineations on Metal 
Surfaces.—The process of forming a design on a flexible sheet 
with a substance which will serve as a vehicle for a mordant, 
placing the sheet on a metal surface and applying pressure 
thereto for causing said substance to adhere to the metal, 
associating a mordant with said substance, heating the sur- 
face and thereafter treating it to a bath of some suitable liquid 
carbon compound. R. F. Bartle, Falls Church, Virginia, and 
A. B. Hoen, Baltimore, Maryland, No. 702,693. 

Photographic Plate for Reproducing Ink Impressions.— 
An emulsion composed of a mixture of gelatin, mercuric bro- 
mid and potassium bichromate, and the addition of nitric acid 
until a milky white substance is formed. L. C. Henriot, 
Rheims, France, No. 702,554. 





NEWARK, N. J. WANTS THE I. T. U. CONVENTION 
FOR 1903. 


From Newark, New Jersey, comes the intelligence that the 
committee making a fight for the securing by that city of the 
1903 International Typographical Union convention is meet- 
ing with all kinds of success, and feels confident that New 
Jersey’s metropolis will be the choice for next year’s gather- 
ing. Newark Union is in a position, financially and other- 
wise, to handle the big gathering, and as its committee is com- 
posed mainly of ex-delegates, no apprehension is felt that the 
needs of the convention in any particular would be overlooked. 
The Jersey union is a strong one, numbering almost four hun- 
dred members, and is ably officered. The city is thoroughly 
unionized in the printing line and in all other trades. In fact, 
population considered (260,000), Newark is one of the strong- 
est union cities in the United States. The labor-day demon- 
stration there last year was participated in by thirty thousand 
men, and it is believed that this number will be exceeded this 
year. There is a manifest disposition on the part of other 
unions of the city to help the typos in their canvass, as the 
printers there have always been to the fore when assistance 
was needed either in strikes, boycotts or in a financial way. 

While Newark has had delegates at all the conventions, 
from the Washington gathering of 1868 until the present time, 
she has never asked for the distinction of entertaining the 
delegates. But now she feels that recognition should be 
granted the State, for of the forty-nine gatherings since 1850 
none has been held within the borders of “Little Jersey.” 
From the following list of cities and the conventions held 
therein, it will be shown that Newark is the only large city 
that has been slighted in this respect; Philadelphia 4, Chicago 
4, New York-3, Cincinnati 3, Boston 3, Louisville 3, St. Louis 
3, Washington 2, Baltimore 2, Pittsburg 2, Buffalo 2, Mem- 
phis 2, Detroit 2, and New Orleans, Nashville, Cleveland, 
Albany, Richmond, Montreal, Toronto, Kansas City, Denver, 
Atlanta, Colorado Springs, Syracuse, Milwaukee and Birming- 
ham each I. 

Situated as the city is, one might say only across the river 
from New York city, makes it an ideal spot for a gathering 
of men like the International Typographical Union brings 
together, for there have been few conventions held that the 
attending delegates have not remained for a few days after 
the sessions have been concluded. This is where Newark’s 
claims are strongest, for the country’s leading watering-places 
and amusement resorts all lie within an hour’s ride of the 





























city — Asbury Park, Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Glen Island, 
Manhattan Beach, Midland Beach, Coney Island, Rockaway 
Beach, Boynton Beach and dozens of others. A favorite trip 
with visitors there is a sail on the Patten line of steamers. 
Starting from Newark on the Passaic river, the Newark bay 
is reached, then the Kill-von-Kull, New York bay, passing 
Staten Island, New York city, Brooklyn Navy Yard, Forts 
Wadsworth and Hamilton, through the Narrows, Sandy Hook, 
up the picturesque Shrewsbury river, then leaving behind 
Atlantic Highlands, Pleasure bay, Highlands of Navesink, 
Long Branch and Asbury Park. As but a 50-cent piece is 
required for the trip, it can be seen that money would be no 
object. 

Altogether Newark’s claims seem to be fair, and its selec- 
tion would meet with the approbation of the Eastern printers, 
as with but two exceptions the conventions of the past ten 
years have been held in the South and West. It would be 
an easy matter for the craft in Washington, Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Trenton, New York and other large towns to 
get to Newark to greet familiar faces. 
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Complete copies of these patents, embracing drawings, specifi- 
cations and claims, will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents for each copy. Address The Inland Printer, 212 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. 


Set of Type for Printing Calendars.— Block-type contain- 
ing four characters in vertical line, one above the other, and 
representing four days of the month, one week apart; another 
set of blocks containing three characters in vertical line rep- 
resenting three days of the month, one week apart; the 
remaining days being covered by individual blocks. J. L. 
Carroll, Baltimore, Maryland. No. 701,677. 

Bronzing Machine.—A plush fountain roller and a sprayer 
provided with blades to remove the dust from the fountain 
roller and throw it,onto the printed surface. George Hare, 
Los Angeles, California. No. 702,551. 

Collection Form.—A series of receipt coupons for news- 
paper subscriptions. A. F. Sanford, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
No. 702,487. 

Plate-printing and Embossing Press——An improvement in 
the die-plunger lever by placing a yielding connection therein, 
so as to impart an-additional motion of a quick nature. Will- 
iam Fullard, Colwyn, Pennsylvania, assignor to Fullard Man- 
ufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. No. 702,787. 

Paper-feed Mechanism.—A feed roller having a friction 
surface on its periphery to feed forward the top sheet of the 
stack at each rotation, and clamping fingers which hold the 
remaining sheets in place. F. M. Peters and H. H. Hunger- 
ford, Chicago, Illinois. No. 702,673. 

Printers’ Furniture—A mortised printing-block having 
clamping plugs mounted in openings on one side and one end, 
which plugs are pressed inward by the action of locking up, 
and thus lock up the’type inside of the mortise. E. G. Dough- 
erty, Elgin, Illinois. No. 700,750. 

Calendering Machine—An appliance for separating the 
rollers of a paper-calendering machine during the passage of 
a seam between them without relieving the pressure of the 
lifted roller upon the other rollers. Ludwig Schreiner, Bar- 
men-Ritterhausen, Germany. No. 701,511. 

Method of Bleaching Paper Pulp—The process of sub- 
jecting a mixed charge of pulp and dilute chlorid solution to 
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an electrolyzing current. F. H. Long, Chicago, Illinois. No. 
702,142. 

Process of Making Paper.—The process of dividing a web 
of unfinished paper into strips prior to drying same. J. B. 
Hanscom, East Walpole, Massachusetts. No. 702,205. 

Paper of Variable Thickness—A method of manufactur- 
ing paper of variable thickness designed to be used where it 
is desired to attach independent sheets or leaves thereof to a 
book or to each other, so as to obtain a substantially uniform 
thickness or flush surfaces when the leaves or sheets are so 
united, consisting in channeling the paper material before the 
same has been subjected to suction, and then extracting a 
greater proportion of moisture from the thinner portion than 
from the thicker portion. C. C. Jenks, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. No. 701,734. 

Treatment of Waste Material for Use in the Manufacture 
of Paper.— Robert Dietrich, Mersenburg, Germany. No. 701,- 
310. 

Composite Printing Form.—A form composed of slugs 
having slots therein and rules having laterally inclined tongues 
at the ends of the rules. James Roxburgh and Robert 
McClean, Dublin, Ireland. No. 703,307. 

Paper Jogger—A jogger finger arranged to support the 
overhanging edge of a misplaced sheet of paper on a receiv- 
ing table, and means for moving the finger away from the face 
of the receiving table as the pile of sheets increases. P. E. 
Kent, Utica, New York. No. 702,966. 

Paper Jogger.—An inclined receiving tray having a cam 
driven against the bottom of the tray to jar the latter. W. E. 
Jelf, Chattanooga, Tennessee, assignor to Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Company, same place. No. 703,271. 

Printers’ Form or Chase Rack.—A form rack having anti- 
friction rollers in the base guides and the top guides formed 
by arms loosely mounted at one end and forked at the other 
to support the chases. G. R. Hughes, London, England. No. 
703,264. 

Drier for Paper, Cloth, Etc.—A drier for a continuous-web, 
paper-gumming machine, comprising means for producing 
moving current of heated air to act on the web. C. H. Crowell, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. No. 703,044. 





OVER FIFTY YEARS AN EDITOR. 


Mr. George W. Pratt, the editor and proprietor of the 
Journal, Corning, New York, has successfully conducted his 
publication for over half a century, having celebrated his semi- 
centennial in the publishing business in 
July of last year. He is still in good 
health and comes to the office every day. 
The employes in the office have a high 
regard for the old gentleman, who is 
now in his eighty-first year. Mr. Pratt 
was born near Dresden, New York, 
April 17, 1821. In an editorial in his 
paper, referring to the time he had been 
in control of the Journal, he said: “It 
is an unusual circumstance for a person 
to be the editor of one newspaper con- 
tinuously for fifty years. I had removed 
from Corning in September, 1849, to Marshall, Michigan, to 
practice medicine. In February, 1850, I became the editor of 
the Marshall Statesman, a weekly Whig newspaper, and con- 
tinued as such until my return to Corning, in May, 1851. As 
the office of the Corning Journal was for sale, on July 23, 
1851, I became a third owner and the editor of the paper. My 
business partner, A. W. McDowell, was a practical printer. 
The Corning Journal had been founded in May, 1847, by 
Thomas Messenger, of Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. The 
circulation when I became the editor in 1851 was very small — 
about three hundred and twenty copies. The printing material 
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could and did print a readable news- 
Thus I began my newspaper service in Corning. In 
1891, | established the Corning Daily Journal, 
which has had a prosperous career. I trust it may flourish a 
Half a century of the editorial control 


was much yet it 
paper. 
September, 


worn, 


hundred years hence. 
and management of one newspaper is a long period; 
I know of but two or three 
State who have been so long in continuous 


and yet, 
back, it seems brief. 


the 


to look 

editors in 
service.” 

\NOTHER FIFTIETH 

John Mahin, editor of the 

cluded his fiftieth year in that position on July 17. 

his seventieth birthday 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, 


Muscatine (lowa) Journal, con- 


celebrated this unusual jubilee before 
anniversary, having first become editor when but nineteen years 
old. 
kind known in 


Mahin is 
started in the 


In these features it is probably the first instance of the 
the the United States. Mr. 
the American editors. He 
ladder 


journalism of 
old 


business at the very 


one of guard of 


lowest round of the 


f the same paper that he has now owned and 
He 


unqualified Republican editorials through 


as an employe « 
edited fifty 
has written straight, 


for years, and worked his way to the top. 
twelve 
State 
Whig 


through some of 


hot presidential campaigns and scores of local and 
campaigns, supporting Winfield Scott on the 
ticket. He has plead for what was right and just 
the events 


besides 


greatest national history-making 





JOHN MAHIN, 


known to the United States, and has worked and pushed and 
struggled for the great Middle West ever since he first held a 
Mr. 


His father was in the business before him; 


pen Mahin’s family has developed a newspaper bent. 

his brother James 
his brother Frank 
A. W. Lee,” 


and controls 


was with him in the business till his death; 
his brother-in-law, 
(lowa) 


owns a paper at Clinton, Iowa; 
the Ottumwa 
three of Iowa's evening papers, known as the Lee Syndicate. 
lis eldest John Mahin, president of the Mahin 
\dvertising Company, of Chicago, Har- 
old 55 of the but 
has just resigned to accept a position at Washington, D. C., and 
A special edition of 


is publisher of Courier, 


son is Lee 
and his younger son, 
Journal for 


has been manager some years, 


take up newspaper correspondence work. 
the Journal was issued to celebrate this event in the life of Mr. 
Mahin. list of citizens of Muscatine 
to-day who were citizens of age when Mr. Mahin took up the 
of them wrote or granted an interview 
Mr. Mahin. It was also found that 


In it was published a 


editorial pen. Each one 


reminiscences of 


of their 





Mr. Mahin- 
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there were only two business signs in the city that were there 
when Mr. Mahin took charge of the Journal. The edition 
also prints a long list of subscribers who have read the 
paper over twenty-five years. It contains the names of many 
who have read the paper over forty years, and a list of those 
who have read the paper over fifty years and whose names 
are still on the list. Mr. Mahin also received hundreds of 
letters from old friends and subscribers all over the country, 
congratulating him on his anniversary. 
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PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

EvLectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché er yeaew J which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed ——7, 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule,* Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches: 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

BiistERED Moxtps.— F. A. S. writes: ‘“ We send you by this 
mail a beeswax mold of a half-tone portrait cut which looks 
like the man had smallpox. You will notice that the face of 
the mold is covered with raised round dots or blisters. The 
type molds come out the same way. When this case was 
molded and blackleaded, it looked all right. The case was 
left standing over night and this is how it looked the next 
morning — full of blisters. I want to say that we got some 
new wax and mixed it with the old wax. We found that the 
wax was too soft to use, so we put some resin and stearic acid 
in it. I am of the opinion that the resin caused the blisters, 
although we have used resin in the wax for years and never 
saw anything like this before. The temperature of our shop 
is 95° in summer, and we must use something to harden the 
wax. If you will tell us what to use, instead of resin or stearic 
acid, we would be much obliged to you and we would like to 
know what you think of the mold sent you.” Answer.— It is 
almost certain that the blisters are caused by moisture in your 
wax. It may be due to adulteration. The sample sent is very 
soft and it would seem almost impossible to get a sharp impres- 
sion in it.- Your trouble may be partially remedied by burning 
down your case before molding. Skimming the case with a 
hot wire will also help to remove the moisture. If you would 
use ozokerite instead of beeswax, or a mixture of ozokerite 
and beeswax, you would probably have no difficulty in getting 
oe impressions and would do away with the blisters. 

To MaKe Goop Mars.—A. W. B. 
find check for $2.50 for one year’s subscription to THE INLAND 
Printer. “Also sample ‘mat,’ which I wish you to criticize. 
Am a novice stereotyper, and have your book on stereotyping, 
but fail to locate my troubles. You will readily see that the 
mat is only deep enough in the spaces, very rough and sharp 
catch in the cast. I have tried beating light blows and 


writes: “Enclosed please 


edges to 




















long, but it only drives the flong into the spaces and not into 
the bowls of the type, causing the face of the mat to pull off 
Not only that, but the spaces between 
I have all new material. Myers 


in two or three casts. 
the words seem to be blistered. 
backs, creain tissue only is used and ready-made paste. Is it 
necessary to add whiting to this ready-made paste? I have 
about seventy-five casts to make of one job. About how many 
casts should one mat make of thin plates, 1% inch thick? 
Would you advise the use of prepared stereo paper? If so, 
must it be soaked over night, the same as ordinary backs? 
The oil I use to prevent flong from sticking is a very light 
extra engine oil. Is whiting better than oil where a large 
number of casts are to be made? I use from four to six 
thicknesses of drying blankets. By replying in your next issue, 
you will help me out of a big hole.” Answer.—Your mat was 
too wet when molded, and it is probable that the paste you are 
using is hot suitable for stereotyping. Try the following 
paste: 2% pounds starch, 1% pound flour, 6 ounces dextrin, 
Add a teaspoonful of alum or a few 
Wet your paper, but 
Keep your 


2% gallons water. 
drops of ‘¢carbolic acid to preserve it. 
before making mats roll all the water out of it. 
mats under’a damp blanket, but do not put them in water. 
Mats made with this paste should stand from twenty-five to 
one hundred casts. Kerosene oil is better than machine oil 
for oiling forms. It is less sticky. It will not be necessary to 
use whiting with this paste. 


A STEREOTYPER IN TrousLE.—C. S. R. writes: “I am the 
stereotyper on the Herald. I have been doing the work here 
for the past two years and my work has always been satis- 
factory. But last week we received a stereotype mold of a 
patent-medicine advertisement which was so shallow I could 
not do anything with it. The advertiser complained to the 
proprietor of the Herald about the way the ad. was printed, 
and the proprietor seems inclined to blame me. He says the 
mold wa$ made by a responsible house and ought to be all 
right. I have sent the mold to you under separate cover and 
would thank you for your opinion in the matter. Is it cus- 
tomary for advertisers to furnish molds of their ads. to news- 
papers?” Answer.—The mat sent for our inspection is very 
shallow, and it is not strange that the result of its use was 
dissatisfaction to all concerned. It has recently become quite 
a fad with some advertisers to send out stereotype matrices 
of their announcements to publishers owning stereotyping out- 
fits. This is an economical method of distribution and in some 
cases answers the purpose satisfactorily, provided the right 
kind of mats are supplied. There are certain objections to the 
plan, however. In the first place, the use of mats involves an 
extra remove from the original. When an electrotype is sent 
to a publisher whose forms are stereotyped, the printing is 
done, not from the electrotype, but from a stereotype of the 
electrotype. When a mat is sent, a stereotype is made from 
the mat.| This stereotype is then locked up in the form and 
again stereotyped for the press. Usually the first mat is made 
from an electrotype pattern of the type, so that the actual 
printing-plate is four removes from the original type — first, 
the type; second, the electrotype pattern; third, the stereo- 
type, and fourth, the actual printing-plate. When thead. is 
open, the type large, the mat deep and sharp and the stereo- 
typer painstaking, very little is lost in the reproductions, and 
the print is generally satisfactory. But, on the other hand, 
if the ad. is set in small solid type, or if it contains half-tones 
or fine engravings, the result is apt to be disappointing and is 
certain to be so unless the mats are hand-made and very deep 
and sharp. Machine mats are unsuitable for such work, as 
they can not be made deep enough to insure a sharp stereo- 
type pattern for the newspaper. An instance recently came 
to the writer’s notice where an advertiser had a series of 
large display ads. containing line etchings set in a newspaper 
office with the object of saving the cost of electrotypes. The 
publisher was instructed to supply several other papers with 
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771 
mats of the ads. The mats were made by machine and were so 
shallow that the prints in the papers using them were scarcely 
legible. The result was that the advertising was discontinued 
until ads. could be reset and electrotyped. 
ads. were of such a character that mats might have been used 
to good advantage if they had been made with a brush, instead 


In this case the 


of by machine. Very often, as in your case, the country ste- 
reotyper is blamed for poor results when the trouble lies with 


the quality of the mats supplied by the advertiser. 
PATENTS. 

Frame or Base for Zine or Electrotype Plates—A base of 
unyielding material having holes filled with yielding material 
into which the nails for holding the plate are driven. Stephen 
Waterman, Providence, Rhode Island. No. 702,606. 

Stereotype Plate and Base.—A stereotype plate having a 
groove in its side edges and a sectional interlocking base hav- 
ing a channeled clamping strip secured to the column-rule 
side of the outer sections of the base, which strip engages the 
grooved edge of the plate to hold it to the base. C. S. Par- 
tridge, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to Partridge & Anderson 


Company, same place. No. 702,470. 
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ay “ poets.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste,”- and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


POSTAL QUESTIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF PUBLISHERS. 

There are some questions that publishers of to-day should 
consider. They are suggested by the rulings which have 
been made -by the Postoffice Department during the past two 
years, and, inasmuch as the postal classification of a publi- 
cation is the very breath of its body, they are of prime impor- 
tance. They have to do with the “intent” of the Act of 
March 3, 1879, and can only be answered by some of the men 
who were in Congress at the time that act was passed. Upon 
the answers to these questions would depend very largely the 
justice of the Postoffice Department’s rulings made to check 
so-called abuses of the law. Undoubtedly the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-Géneral has taken pains to find out what the 
law designed and has ruled accordingly. If, as is claimed 
by some publishers. the Department has usurped legislative 
authority, it can, if acting according to the intent of the Act 
of March 3, 1879, point to that fact and can truthfully say 
that the act has outlived its usefulness and should be sup- 
planted by one which will make the so-called abuses impos- 
sible. The questions referred to are as follows: 

1. What was the intent of the law (Act of March 3, 1879) 
with regard to the term ‘ 

2. Was it contemplated that this list should be a specified 
percentage of the whole number printed before admission to 
the second-class of mails could be obtained? * 

3. Was it intended that the number of “sample copies ” 
mailed of each issue should be limited? 

4. What number of copies was it intended should be 
included in the clause permitting one person to subscribe for 
a “ limited 


‘a legitimate list of subscribers?” 


” 5 


number of copies for another? 


5. What action was it intended should determine whether 
a publication is subscribed for as a news or literary journal 
or because of its offers of merchandise or other consideration 
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apparently equal in value to the subscription price used as an 
inducement to subscription? 

6. Was it designed that Section 286 admitting “ Extra edi- 
tions manifestly for the purpose of communicating additional 
news or imparting information germane to the publication, 
and not for advertising purposes” to the pound rate of post- 
age should be confined to daily newspapers or should cover 
all second-class publications? 

7. What was the intent of Section 294, P. L. & R., reading 
as follows: “All advertisements in periodicals must be per- 
manently attached thereto by binding, printing, pasting or 
otherwise, and must be of uniform size of the pages of the 


publication? ” 
SECOND-CLASS RATES OF POSTAGE. 


The following table has been arranged and is published for 
the benefit of the publishers of second-class newspapers and 
periodicals. The rates given in the table apply to all post- 
offices, the words “ Chicago” and “ Cook county” having been 
used as a matter of convenience: 








upon the wrapper, intending to show that a letter referring to 
the paper had been sent under separate cover. The package 
is received with 8 cents postage due. Inscriptions of this kind 
are unnecessary and only make expense for the party to whom 
papers are sent. 

REDEEMING PRINTED PostaL Carps.—An order has been 
issued by Postmaster-General H. C. Payne, under date of July 
10, instructing postmasters at all postoffices to redeem, after 
August I, 1902, in postage stamps or other stamped paper only, 
and from the original purchasers, uncanceled and unserviceable 
postal cards at seventy-five per cent of their face value. Parts 
or pieces of cards will not be redeemed; nor will cards which 
have been treated by bronzing, enameling or other process of 
coating be redeemed under the provisions of this order. 





THE NEW LAY OF THE CASE. 


A writer in the Trade Unionist, who gives a description of 
the manner in which he became a rapid typesetter, uses these 

















“or delivery outside of Chicago, 
through box or general delivery 
and at postoffices in Cook 


Free in Cook county. One Kogns! 
copy to each actual sub- | Foreign, — Canada, 





For delivery by carriers in county where free delivery is scriber residing therein; Mexico and Cuba—to 
Frequency of issue. Chicago. established; also to Canada, except at postoffices where which domestic rates 
s Cuba, Mexico, Guam, Hawaii, free delivery is established, apply. See column 3. 
Philippines, Porto Rico and for which see column 3. 
Island possessions. 
Daily «0.00... seen ee eee ) rcent for each copy, prepaid by | 1 cent for each Ib. or fraction) |. (| t.cent for each 2 oz. or 
Tri-weekly .............. "| stamps affixed thereto......... thereof, weighed in bulk ...... s Free..................... 9 | fraction thereof, prepaid 
Semi-weekly ............) (| by stamps affixed thereto. 
Weekly § 1 cent for each Ib. or fraction 
Per nent Chases eneee em thereof, weighed in bulk...... Oo  i##  Easune MO © © eras do 


cent for each copy not exceed- |} 
ing 2 0z. in weight, prepaid by 
Monthly........ stamps affixed thereto......... | | 
Bi-monthly eahue cents for each copy exceeding | { 
Semi-quarterly enkes 2 oz. in weight, prepaid by | | 
Quarterly .. ‘eubaeeneeen stamps affixed thereto......... } 
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Bi-weekly ....... 
Semi-monthly ........... 
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A. L. Davis, of Butte, Montana, asks if letters to foreign 
countries are forwarded if sender has neglected to put on 
sufficient postage. Answer.—They are forwarded without any 
postage, but the person addressed must pay double the original 
amount before the letter can be delivered. Other articles will 
be forwarded only if prepaid in part and double the amount 
deficient will be collected. This regulation includes all coun- 
tries belonging to the Universal Postal Union. At least 5 
cents must be prepaid on each packet of commercial papers 
and at least 2 cents on each packet of samples of merchandise. 

NEW CHICAGO POSTOFFICE GUIDE. 

All Chicago publishers should send to the postoffice for a 
copy of the new local postoffice guide. It contains the latest 
rulings on second-class matter and a scheme of Chicago dis- 
tribution revised to June 1, 1902. The latter will be found 
extremely useful in effecting speedy delivery to local sub- 
scribers. 

POSTAL HISTORICAL NOTES. 

In 1790 there were seventy-nine postoffices in the United 
States; to-day there are 76,945. é 

In 1843 the twenty-eight States of that day turned over to 
the United States Government as profits from postoffice busi- 
ness the sum of $2,000,000; last year the total profit was over 
$100,000,000. 

The first postmaster of Chicago was appointed about 
seventy years ago. ‘The receipts at the postoffice in his time 
were about $60 a year; this year they will be nearly $9,000,- 
000. 

Writinc on Tuirp-cLass Matter.—A party sends copy of 
a periodical to a business firm for the purpose of soliciting an 
advertisement, attaching a 2-cent postage stamp thereto. In 
addition to the address he writes the words, “with letter” 


do 
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pregnant words: “A man can set type only as fast as his eye 
can locate the type, and not as fast as his hand can move.” If 
this technologist had been formulating an opinion on the new 
lay, he could not very well have advanced a more expressive 
proposition. On referring to the diagrams that accompany this 
article the reader will notice that not only are the letters that 
are in constant use grouped on the right-hand side of the mid- 
dle bar, but the letters on the left-hand side are all, except x 
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OLD LAY— LOWER CASE.. 


and z, in a more favorable position both for locating and for 
handling. In the bottom row there are no letters at all, except 
the despised of all consonants; in the middle row is the letter 
t only, while in the top row are v, w, mand p. Nearly all these 
letters are more truly in the line of vision than are letters in 
more constant use in the old lay. The letters being grouped, 
the eyes are glued to one-half of the case, instead of meander- 
ing spasmodically over a far larger area. The result is—and 
this conclusion is supported by the actual experience of men 
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engaged on the new system — that the old difficulty of locating 
the letters is now almost non-existent. 

Most practical printers have experience of men who work 
very hard to do very little. An innocent spectator might fancy 
that they are suffering from a new kind of nervous disorder; 
but they are merely unmethodical printers in a hurry. Their 
painful crop of false motions may, indeed, be partly due to 
nervous distress, but this condition is created by a disposition 
of the letters that does not admit of steady, untiring action. 
How can a compositor — except he be one of a favored few — 
develop an easy grace in typelifting when he has so often to 
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NEW LAY— UPPER CASE. 


stretch after letters that are difficult to reach and locate? He 
can no more be easy and natural in these outside sallies than a 
trotting nag can move with freedom along a London street 
when the telephone men are delving their trenches. 

It is the fashion to assume that the compositor resorts to 
these gymnastic exercises as a kind of industrial fireworks, or 
as a bit of filigree work that gives the output a fictitious value. 
But considering that the display is more frequently found 
among piece compositors there must be a more reasonable 
cause for a tiring waste of labor that fills neither the pockets 
of the slaving compositor nor those of his expectant employer. 
The influence of the old lay on the action of the compositor is 
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NEW LAY—LOWER CASE. 


entirely ignored by those who laugh at the workman’s weak- 
nesses without troubling to discuss the origin. He is the victim 
of a freak —an exploded notion that checks the progress of 
the typographic art—the dead weight that hangs upon the 
wheels and gives an extra crushing power to an antediluvian 
Juggernaut. 

The influence of the old lay is so pernicious that its apolo- 
gists declare there is no very great advantage in grouping the 
letters, because the compositor brings them near the thick space 
box before he places them in the stick; he does not, to any 
extent, shorten the distance by bringing the left hand forward 
to help the right. We have already pointed out that it is 
because so many of the letters in general use are on his left, 
that he does nearly all the work with his right hand. In the 
new lay this condition is entirely changed. The compositor 
can easily command all the lower case that is in general use, 
and the result must be that he’will not only develop an easy, 
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untiring action, but he will naturally bring his left hané into 
sympathetic movement with his right. 

Printers who have given a few moments’ consideration to 
the problem are aware that justification is more even and more 
rapid when a varying space is used in composition. In some 
work a thin space occasionally instead of a thick is economical ; 
but in open work an en is better than a thick space. In the new 
lay the compositor can vary his spacing to suit his work, with- 
out mixing, or making any special preparation, because all the 
spaces are grouped conveniently; but he can not do this in the 
old system without either losing time in passing to inconvenient 
boxes, or mixing the spaces in the thick space box; either 
alternative considerably discounting the advantages of varying 
spacing. 

It will be noticed by those who have followed this subject 
closely, that the accompanying diagrams show a slight altera- 
tion in the lay of the upper case. Compositors who have been 
engaged on the new lay for several months were invited to look 
out for improvements.” They did their best to find something. 
We have adopted the only change they could suggest, which 
brings k, j and q into closer touch with the vowels. The fact 
that we have reconsidered the position of these neglected con- 
sonants, and that this was the only suggestion that could be 
made by compositors who had full scope for making sugges- 
tions, should reassure our customers that the new lay is not the 
result of a hurried or superficial effort to effect a change.— 
The Caslon Circular and Type Founder. 
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THE PRESSFEEDER AND HIS STEED. 
BY R. L. FALLIS. 


The pressfeeder stands while deftly his hands 
Pass the sheets one by one from the lift to the gauges. 
As the sheet gently glides down the board to the guides 
He is thus by his skill daily earning his wages. 


But what is this steed he is trying to feed? 
Some say it’s a ‘‘ Camel’; a “‘ Pony” some call it. 
The fact that’s most stunning, ’tis fed while ’tis running, 
With never a nose-bag or stable to stall it. 


From a fountain it drinks all flavors of inks; 
Its food is the paper that slides down its back. 
Just look at the hand which is guiding the sandwiches 
Down to its lips — takes ’em one at each smack. 


The pressman stands by, keeping up the supply 
Of food and of drink which its appetite craves, 

While he tells by its bite if its teeth are all right, 
As he watches to see how the creature behaves. 


To tell you more freely, here’s one called Amelie (a Miehle) 
With an excellent record for work and for speed. 

Here’s the Colt by her side with its jaws open wide 
For paper, on which it delights most to feed. 


Ask her feeder to show how Amelie will go. 
He’ll say: ‘‘ Just watch closely, keep cool and alert. 
You don’t need to hitch — just throw on the switch, 
Then shove on her belt and she’s off with a spurt.” 


For he studies her points while he oils up her joints 
Each morning before she begins on her run; 

And rubs her down clean with oil and benzine, 
And brushes her teeth off at night when she’s done. 


The type are her teeth. You'll notice beneath 
She has only one set in her square lower jaw; 

With a number of rollers to serve her as molars 
And spread on the ink just before ev’ry chaw. 


By way of digression she makes an impression 

On the sheets which she bites and gpits out on the table. 
By observing them shall you determine their value — 

’Tis the newspaper, pamphlet, bill, poster or label. 


Los Angeles, California. 











TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA, 
BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 
NO. XXIV.—WILLIAM F. SHATTUCK. 


HILE the reader naturally expects the representative 
\) \) typefounders to be found among the older and better 
known firms of Eastern cities, the young and aggres- 
sive West has reason to be proud of its products. For many 
years, ever since the development and settlement of the West 
began, soon after the close of the Revolutionary War, it has 
been the ambition of young men to go to a region where it was 
believed better opportunities were 
offered for getting on in the world. 
This has naturally attracted a push- 
ing, energetic class, for one would 
scarcely expect the drones to ven- 
ture so far from their homes to 
engage in a battle for supremacy. 
The “West” has gradually re- 
ceded, until the Pacific ocean barred 
further progress, and here the 
movement stopped. While the pio- 
neers are fast disappearing, their 
progeny still flourish and are now 
the living representatives of a class 
of young men on whom the world of fifty years ago looked 
with It was the good fortune of California to 
attract the best and most capable from all the older States. 
Those who did not have the qualifications to make a fortune 
returned to their former homes in the East. 
lhe California of to-day is largely peopled with the descend- 
ants of the best the older portions of the United States had in 
the years from 1846 to 1855. 

William F. Shattuck was born in the old town of Sonoma, 
once the seat of government of Alta California in its terri- 
torial days, in 1856. His father came to California some time 
prior to that date from Louisiana, and was a descendant of 
that old New England family of the same name. His early 
life was spent in Petaluma, where he received his education 
and grew to manhood; and here in due time he entered a 
printing-office, and learned the trade of a printer. Later he 
went to San Francisco and worked for some time in the old 
establishment of Francis Valentine & Co., when he returned to 
Petaluma and began the publication of a newspaper, the Peta- 
luma Courier, in 1878. This he continued to publish until 
1886, when, desiring a change, he sold out and went to San 
Francisco. During the time he edited and published the 
Couricr the paper had a reputation all over the State for a 
certain pithiness in its brief editorial utterances which gave 
it a reputation far above the average weekly newspaper. 

Mr. Shattuck had for some time looked on the business of 
typefounding and the sale of printers’ supplies as a desirable 
one, and he sought an opportunity to engage in it. N. C. 
Hawks was at that time the agent for the old Conner ‘Type 
Foundry and for Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and was 
to part with a half interest in his business to Mr. 
The firm at once enlarged its facilities for han- 
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admiration. 


and a name 


induced 
Shattuck. 


dling business, and shortly afterward began the manufacture, 


of type in a small way. The foundry and the business grew, 
largely due to Mr. Shattuck’s quiet aggressiveness, and at the 
close of 1892 it was deemed advisable to incorporate the busi- 
ness and increase its facilities for the manufacture of type. 
W. F. Shattuck then took the larger portion of the stock, Mr. 
Hawks retaining a nominal interest, and Arthur E. Shattuck, 
a brother of W. F., came into the firm as its secretary and 
treasurer. From the date of its incorporation W. F. Shattuck 
has been its president and manager. The corporate title of the 
business then became the Pacific States Type Foundry, instead 
of the old firm name of Hawks & Shattuck. 

While not one of the largest typefoundries in the country, 
the Pacific States has been known from the first as a progres- 
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It is now pretty well equipped 
for the manufacture of the most useful faces required by the 


sive and aggressive concern. 


printer, and has produced some original faces of merit. From 
the first it adopted the standard line for all its new faces, 
although it has been necessary to cast much of its roman type 
product to the old lines for the accommodation of its patrons. 
The business is firmly established and is a growing one. The 
progress of the city and coast has given it an impetus which 
insures its permanency. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK. 


This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-book makers. Any communica- 
tions relating to Jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. All 
communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art or Booxsinp1nc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BookBInDING For AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 

Manuat oF THE Art oF BooksinpInG.— By J. B. Nicholson, Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 


Pastinc IN Versus SADDLE WIRE-STITCHING FouR-PAGE 
INSERTS.—With many technical papers it is the custom to paste 
in the four-page forms in the back instead of saddle wire- 
stitching them. Sometimes twenty-four and twenty-eight pages 
tipped that way, and with the grain or fiber of the paper 
running across the page, a back is obtained that is wrinkled, 
stiff and unyielding. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL BooksinpER— The International 
Bookbinder is a valuable journal to members of the trade, 
but we can not help thinking that its usefulness would be still 
greater were its contributors assured fair consideration from 
the readers. As it is, men who might have something of gen- 
eral interest to tell their fellow craftsmen will in all probabil- 
ity not do so for fear of starting some petty, nonsensical 
controversy, surcharged with sarcasm and personalities so 
detrimental to the good of fellowship. 

An Ink Eraser— “Ruler” desires a formula for an ink 
eraser: Make two solutions, A and B. For A take I part 
potassium chlorid, 1 part potassium hypochlorite, 3 parts of 
water. Mix and dissolve over heat. Solution B— Take 1 
part hydrochloric acid, 1 part sodium chlorid, 3 parts water. 
Use solution A first, let dry and then apply solution B; lastly 
moisten with clean water and dry with blotter. The best 
way to use chemical erasers is to apply them very carefully 
with fine ‘camel’s-hair brushes, using one for each solution. 

A Sarety GumM.—To make a gum that is impervious to 
water, steam, alcohol or acids, prepare two solutions as fol- 
lows: For one take 1 part of acetic acid to 7 parts of water; 
dissolve in this a sufficient amount of isinglass to make a thin 
mucilage. For the other take 2% parts chromic acid, 15 parts 
strong ammonia, % part sulphuric acid, 30 parts of cupram- 
monium solution. Put in this mixture a little fine white paper, 
apply one solution to each side to be gummed together, like 
in envelopes, one to flap and one to body, and an insoluble 
union is obtained. 

Tue Nuisance oF Uncut Leaves 1n MAGAzines.—There 
is one thing at least that the magazine publisher can do to 
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prevent the average reader losing his temper. That is to 
cut the leaves. No one can buy a “high-class” magazine on 
the news-stand with the expectation of reading it in transit 
without experiencing the vexation of wasted time in cutting the 
leaves, nor is it a pleasure to pick up one for a few minutes’ 
restful reading and find that it takes all that time to do the 
work left undone by the printer. As for “ spoiling the mar- 
gins,” very few people bind their magazines into book form, 
and even if they do, the already trimmed leaves could be no 
worse than the punched wire holes in the back margin. 


EIGHTH CONVENTION OF THE BroTHERHOOD OF BOOKBINDERS. 
The proceedings of the eighth convention of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders should prove of more 
than ordinary interest to the craft. The resolution authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a Bookbinders’ Home Committee was 
a step in the right direction and deserves all the encourage- 
ment that every member can give — moral and financial. It 
is doubtful whether the abolishing of the piece-work system 
would be of any special benefit to the craft at large. A uni- 
form wage scale and uniform working day is, however, of the 
utmost importance. Members of the same body should derive 
the same benefit; thus, too, the local trade would be protected. 


How) to Menp Torn Leaves.—A. E. S. writes: “ How 
shall torn leaves in a book be mended? We use gum paper 
strips for that purpose, but it does not look neat.” If the leaf 
is torn in the margin, take a piece of paper as near the same 
color and texture as can be procured, pare down the edge of 
leaf, then make an outline with the folder on a piece of the 
paper to be patched on and pare down on the folder line. 
Take some white library paste and run along pared edge and 
join; let dry under weight. If tear is up into the reading 
matter, straighten out wrinkles first. If page is badly 
crumpled, it is best to sponge it all over and let dry between 
blotting paper. When smooth, follow the tear with an even 
application of thin, white paste, then lay on roughly torn 
strips of tissue paper. Turn the leaf over and do the same 
thing to the other side. Go over the book in that manner and 
then put it under weight to dry. When book is dry, remove 
all surplus paper by putting a paring knife under the loose 
edge of patching, catching hold of that with the thumb, thus 
holding it close to the knife, with a quick pull toward the tear 
and along it, remove all on one side first, then the other. A 
folder can then be used to rub down the patches, thus giving 
a “calendar” to it. By this method no reading matter is 
obliterated and no sharp lines of demarcation can be seen 
where mending is done, and in fact, every letter remains to 
be seen as before. 


WantTepD — Macazines THAT WILL Stay Open.—A recent 
editorial in the Chicago Record-Herald states that the inventor 
who wishes to make a fortune and the philanthropist who 
wishes to spend one, should join hands and add to the sum 
total of human happiness by producing a machine that will 
bind magazines in a way that will allow them to lie open in 
the hand. A well-bound book will lie open and flat on a 
table, but the popular magazines are so clamped with wire- 
stitching at the back that it requires both hands to hold them 
open, making them a weariness to the flesh and a destroyer 
of temper and morals. In the latest issue of the Literary Col- 
lector the reasons for the pinched-back magazine of present 
popular consumption are explained by Theodore L. De Vinne, 
the dean of American printers, but he holds forth no imme- 
diate hope of improvement. Within the last twenty years a 
machine has been invented that sews books almost as well as 
it can be done by hand, but it is useless for any magazine of 
large circulation, because it works too slowly. The only 
proper way to bind either a book or magazine is to stitch it 
through the trough of the fold at the back, but this would 
require between thirty and forty machines for an ordinary 
edition of Harper's, Scribner's or the Century, with an 
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increased cost for floor space and operators that publishers 
say amounts to a prohibitive figure. The only alternative has 
been to use the wire-stitching machine, which punches iron 
staples through the whole magazine at the side, destroying 
most of the inside margin and clamping the pages together in 
a way that would be admirable if the chief mission of a 
magazine were to stay shut. Much as we dislike wire-stitch- 
ing, says Mr. De Vinne, we have to submit to it. But this is 
a weak and hopeless view, born of the exhaustion that follows 
an hour’s unsuccessful hand-to-hand combat with the iron- 
clad magazine of commerce. Let us hold to the more cour- 
ageous and hopeful belief that American ingenuity and human- 
itarianism will soon invent a machine that will sew even the 
cheap magazines in a civilized way. Side wire-stitching is an 
evil that seems impossible to get away from in these days of 
enormous editions of bulky magazines gotten out in a few 
hours from the time copies can be had off the press. With 
our improved and complicated sewing machines that have 
worked such a revolution in edition binding (comparing it 
with hand sewing) we have reached the limit of speed for 
“sheet feed.” Take a magazine of about one hundred and 
sixty pages, or ten forms, which is about the average, it will 
take ten operations to sew this, whereas the wire-stitcher will 
do the same work in two. Then, too, a sewed magazine would 
not be as easy to cover and would not be flat or square. A 
machine to sew a magazine edition with the same speed as a 
stitcher would have to be built on the “hopper” principle, 
turning out a book in one operation. Instead of an oscillat- 
ing needle bar, it would be necessary to have several (at least 
five) revolving shafts on which from three to fifteen needles 
could be adjusted, according to number of sections and thick- 


ness of sheets. 
PATENTS. 


Bookbinder’s Press Punch.—A punch press for cutting an 
elongated recess in connection with a hole, the punches and 
die being adjustable and the punches operated by foot-power. 
P. A. Bowen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. No. 702,608. 

Art of Making Books.—A double signature, ready for 
binding, composed of two different series of pages, 
series above the other, with one binding edge extending length- 
wise of the two series, the ends of the pages of one series 
abutting the same ends of the pages of the other series. A. R. 
Dressel, Brooklyn, New York, assignor of one-half to David 
Williams, New York. No. 702,413. 


one 





THIRD COVER CONTEST. 


The third of the cover contests conducted by the National 
Printer-Journalist, Chicago, is now under way. Fifteen prizes, 
amounting to $210, are to be awarded. All prize-winners will 
receive a handsomely engraved certificate signed by three of 
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eyis is to certify that the Pirst Prise of 


the National Printer-Pournalist Cover 
Contest No, 2 coc eye vesignis swarvevee YoHu PMcCormick 


au employee of Che William Berhi Company, Famestown, MN. ¥., to 
whom this certificate (6 given as evidence of superior ereelicnece shown 
(u originality of Ucsign, in typography, Betatl work and artistic treatment. 
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the judges. We reproduce in miniature a certificate of excel- 


lence awarded to the first prize-winner in the second contest. 
The rules under which compositors must work can be had 
upon application to the publication. 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department considers matter which is used for advertising 
the printer’s business. It is assumed that specimens sent in are 
submitted for such comment as will show defects or pass along a 
good point to other printers, It is desirable for the possible repro- 
duction of good things to have black-and-white proofs wherever 
practicable. 


Fue calendar is one of the best and most used advertise- 
ments, but if you issue calendars only because your patrons 
expect them or your competitors will furnish them, it may be 
just as well for you to stop and consider if these facts are not 
good reasons why you should not issue calendars. 

There are many who undertake this sort of advertising 
from a sense of duty, or as a matter of habit, just as they 
always go down a certain street on their way to the office. 
If a new thoroughfare should be cut through, making a 
shorter way, some men absent-mindedly would keep to their 
old tracks. 

I am not trying to discourage the use of calendars, but on 
account of the long employment of that article in the honor- 
able service of printers’ advertising, I want to ask the printer 
that he make sure he uses it for its real value to him and not 
because he has printed one regularly for ten or fifteen years. 
There is nothing better than the calendar when it wins the 
place desired for it so that it faces your man at all hours 
on all his office days, and when, further, it has an excellence 
that compels a growing rather than a passing admiration. 

But this superlative kind of calendar is not the sort gotten 
out by the printer who thinks he “ will have to do something 
in that line,” yet feels a reluctance and a halting at expense, 
which cheapens something here and another thing there till, 
when it comes to the mailing, he inwardly confesses he is 
“afraid it isn’t much, after all.” A good leap is spoiled by 
the slightest pull at the coat-tails. If you have a good idea 
for a calendar, be careful that you do not hinder it. There 
is so much competition it needs all the impetus possible to 
make it land where you want it. 

Presumably the first thing of importance in a calendar is 
the legibility of its figures. As the advertisement’s value 
rests largely on the fact that from day to day a business man 
must assure himself as to current dates, obscurity of the 
figures may cause it to be discarded at once. It is not invari- 
ably necessary to crowd in the biggest figures, but undoubtedly 
they should be plain. Their size upon a desk calendar really 
need not be large at all, and in every case space should be 
reserved to give the rest of the matter room and position for 
an attractive setting. 

The subject or illustration of a calendar calls for long and 
deep consideration. 
keep and even prove keepable where there is a choice of many, 
all perhaps with good date figures and attractive pictures. 

Pictures have indeed come to be considered almost the 
invariable adornment. But why should not a_ thoroughly 
studied design in typework be not only appropriate for a 
printer to offer, but also prove attractive to patrons whom he 
hopes to please later by typographical work in things about 
which he will have less to say. If typework can be attractive, 
its chance comes at the time when the printer has his own 
way. There are occasional examples of this kind of calendar, 
done in rich inks on fine cards or papers that are handsome, 
dignified, and, best of all, modest and unwearying to the user. 

It is true a fine picture will often put a calendar into a 
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It must make the thing good enough to . 


place where too plain an advertisement would not be admitted. 
Some very desirable long-staying advertisements may be had, 
moreover, if printers will only have the courage to keep their 
matter down to a mere imprint of small letters or, better, a 
small decorative design including the firm name or monogram. 
While this modesty is not advisable in the general run of 
advertisements, it is the means here of getting wide accept- 
ance for the expensive things in the way of calendars that 
they may want to put into the hands of particular people. 
‘Lhe people will appreciate the refinement of it, and the trust 
that is placed in their intelligence. Remember it is to be 
seen so often that the slightest mark is likely to be graven on 
the mind of the man who uses it, and he would not be human 
if he did not early discover, for the pleasure of satisfying his 
curiosity, what the curious or- attractive little design might 
stand for. I believe it would pay oftener than the ardent 
advertiser thinks to keep the business matter small on such 
lasting things as fine calendars. 

To assist the “staying powers” of calendars, many con- 
venient forms for the desk can be devised. For example, in 
the department of THE INLAND PrINnTER for June, 1900, pp. 
391-392, there was one which has proved very satisfactory. 

With a little extra cutting the example here shown may 
be made perhaps a trifle easier to use. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
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form, and the way it folds; the short flap that turns up is to 
be inserted within the folds of the front piece. 

The August, 1900, number suggested the affixing of vari- 
ous objects on calendar cards and writing some matter to fit 
the subject and turn it to an advertisement. These have been 
much used, but too often on blotters where they are likely to 
prove a nuisance rather than a thing to be retained. In 
unworked fields these suggestions I believe may be still valu- 
able, and as to the objects to be used —“ there are as good 
fish in the sea, etc.,” so no one need stop at the end of the list 





given. 

Novelties are generally better used for monthly calendars 
than for an annual one. The latter has long to stay, and 
evanescent bits of brilliancy will not endure the test of time. 
It is wiser to be dignified and try to avoid the sad reaction 
of protracted humor. If a thing is funny enough to stay 
funny a whole year, by all means use it; you are fortunate! 

The illustrated calendar has general approval, but it is 
often true that the illustration on a handsome calendar is so 
far removed from any suggestion of the business it adver- 
tises (?) and the type matter so pointless and ordinary in its 
appearance that the result is admiration for the picture itself 
and disparagement for the house that puts its name and busi- 
ness so cheaply and inartistically upon the expensive card. 
The lack of care usually shown in the type part of a printer’s 
calendar is astonishing. One would think that in this part, 
where there is so little extra expense incurred, the printer 
might expend quite a bit of thought in order to increase the 
value of his advertisement. The position of the printing, the 
style of the type and its arrangement, but especially the word- 
ing, should be carefully planned. If there is but the name 
and business it is still important to state the latter in brief, 
impressive and comprehensive terms, or else to name one or 
more specialties in such a way as to bring business along 


those lines. A calendar is a long-acting advertisement; if you 
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make any unfortunate or ineffective statement it will bear its 
influence against you through the whole period it covers. 

The ideal printers’ calendar, to my mind, is one that has 
a bright idea that will turn the thought of business men some- 
how to those features of the printers’ work which will bring 
him the most and the best business, and that illustrates or 
appropriately accompanies this idea with a picture, attractive 
in its beauty or its humor, while both typework and picture 
are made so harmonious by careful and artistic composition 
that there is no effort on the part of the recipient to see if 
he can not cut off the printing. 

Without departing radically from tradition, these are some 
of the ways in which you can go after your idea. You may 
choose: 

Something suggestive of the season. 

Some subject which has to do with 
season, 

Some matter appropriate to the business of the recipient. 

Something appropriate to either printing or the business of the recip- 
ient at the particular month or season for which the calendar is fur- 
nished. 


printing, irrespective of the 


Taking up the mode of practice that we followed last 
month in blotters, let us imagine the firm of Gordon & Power, 
of Rumbleton, planning an advertisement for the year 1903. 
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PRINTERS OF NEIDICH PROCESS OF TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


CALENDAR CARD, 


An example of the ‘affixed object’ idea. 


Their patrons being mill owners and jobbers in a manufac- 
turing town, and their work mainly stationery, catalogues and 
blanks, in large quantities, they devise the following as tenta- 
tive plans for the yearly calendar: 


I. The photograph of a pretty factory girl at her machine, or (if 
taken in some studia) in factory dress and surrounded by characteristic 
implements. 

Title (to be placed below half-tone)—(a) At Work, (b) A Girl of 
Rumbleton, (c) The Daily Round, or (d) Something Pretty in Print. 

Matter to accompany title: 

(a) We, too, are at work, every day and all day, printing things that 
you use in your work — ; 


Experience gives us ability; 
Time brings every facility. 
We are as necessary to you as any millhand. 

Or (a) We, too, are at work, every day and all day — printing. While 
we may not have any such beauty working for us, we put such beauty in 
our printed work that no one can help admiring it. 

(b) A Girl of Rumbleton, Millville or Rattleboro or even Centerop- 
olis can not beat us. You do not have to go out of Rumbleton to get 
handsome stationery, neatly printed labels and mill forms, or taking 
advertisements. 

(c) The Daily Round. The daily round is often hard, but it is a 
blessing to have a cheerful disposition. Any business man at his daily 
round has a disposition to be cheerful if he is using the good stationery 
and well printed forms furnished by Gordon & Power. 

(d) Something Pretty in Print (this title allows a variation of the 
subject to any pretty girl in a print dress). It is the printing house 
of Gordon & Power that furnishes “‘ something pretty in print,” when- 
ever they do anything for you in the typographical line. 

II. A drawing or photograph showing factory hands (first) coming 
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to work, and (second) going home. Use conventional drawing of steam 
whistles in the border. 

Title — The Whistle. 

Matter (to ke printed small)— Whistle and we will come. We like 
to come to the factories that give the proof of activity by an exuberance 
of steam. We come just as the coal man comes, knowing that we have 
a carbon article that makes power for you. Try our printing-ink for 
power in your business. We print catalogues, stationery, office and fac- 
tory (Note.— If you 
work and the office boy is a whistler, tell him to whistle for us over tie 
We will come. 

Ill. A picture 
of a 16th century printing shop. 


forms and. other things you need. want some 


telephone. 
(in woodcut style or more modern interpretation) 
With this as a center, print a deco- 
rative frame of rich, involved design, like a page border, from some 


’ 


‘old master ”’ of typographical art. 


Matter — lrinting was first an art, then a business. Now business 
requires it to be an art again. 
IV. A (initial in red) Red Letter Day is the day on which you place 


It is a day you will look 
And you will not 


an order for printing with Gordon & Power. 
Lack upon with satisfaction when the job comes home. 
have to look long, for we do our work quickiy, besides doing it well. 
When we are underbid, please remember we always include in ovr esti- 
mate an item that some consider an extravagance, that is, Care. 

The above is intended for type display and possibly a few type orna- 
ments or simple etched designs, giving a chance for good color effects. 

V. Matter to be printed in old style: 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting of time must be, 
as Poor Richard says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere 
tells us, lost time is-never found again; and what we call time enough! 
always proves little enough. Let us then be up and doing, and doing to 
the purpose; so, by diligence, shall we do more with less perplexity. 
Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all things easy, as Poor 
Richard says; and He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night; while laziness travels so slowly that 
Poverty soon overtakes him, as we read in Poor Richard; who adds, 
Drive thy business! Let that not drive thee! 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Almanac of 1757. 


are more 
& Power 


Suppose after jotting down these ideas, which 
or less hastily put into a shape, Messrs. Gordon 
review them and decide that typographical work as repre- 
sented in the last two is perhaps most practicable for them. 
Roughly sketching out several plans for the composition of 
each, as in previous practice (see page 508, of July, 1902, 
number) they may settle on a scheme for IV with an elaborate 
initial and a handsome block of type matter in the middle of 
a gray card, having a tint under the letters, with border rules 
of pleasing colors around. The pad below this form «vill be 
made up, say, of paper of a harmonious shade of gray, printed 
in black. ; 

It is not necessary to stipulate how many drafts of the 
copy should be made in order to insure that one has the best 
he can do. I assure printers again that the more thought and 
experimenting there is put into this the greater will be the 
profit, in both self-training and results from the advertising. 

In the preceding “ practice-work” we have necessarily 
restricted ourselves and taken up only the annual calendar. 
Work upon the monthly calendar should have each time 
almost as much attention, but of course thirty days of judg- 
ment do not make as serious a consideration as three hundred 
and sixty-five. 

CALENDARS. 

A MONTHLY calendar in the form of a sheet tied to a blot- 
ter, with also an announcement and a reprint specimen of 
a coon, is a multum in parvo advertisement by the Marsh & 
Grant Co., Chicago. 

Tue Print Shop, Pembroke, Ontario, had great demand 
for a calendar issued in the spring giving the portraits of the 
Pembroke Hockey Club, who, being the champions of the 
Ottawa Valley league, were a source of pride to the people of 
Pembroke. 

Some of the handsomest calendars that are printed are 
those sent out monthly by the Strobridge Litho Company. 
They have always an appropriate suggestion of the month and 
are done in the richest and most luxurious variety of colors 
without a jar or discord. I warn printers not to write and 
expect specimens from this lithographing company. A great 
advantage of these small calendars, which are mailed in a 6% 
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envelope, is that they are convenient to keep with a roll-top 


desk. 


A VARIATION in calendars is a court calendar issued by the 
White-Evans-Penfold Company, of Buffalo, with the accom- 


panying announcement: 





Announcement 





W' take pleasure in 


sending you here 

with two copies of Su 
preme Court Calendar 
which we have gotten 
up in two forms, one to 
be hung in the office, 
and the other for pocket 
use. We hope they will 
be of some use to you 
We can furnish you with 
more copies if you wisb. 
We are also certain we 
can be of further assist 
ance to you in the pre 
paration and production 
of your stationery. If 
you are not acquainted 
with us, it's not our 
fault. We trust this in 
troduction will lead to 
a better acquaintance. 





The White-Evans-Penfold Co. 
Stationery Specialists 


302-304 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO 





Tue Miami Union Press, Troy, Ohio, gives an excellent 
example of the “illustrated vicinity ” idea for calendar adver- 
tisement. It furnishes an exceptional specimen at the same 
time. 

SEE page 917, March INLAND Printer, for other examples 
and comments on calendars. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT is here made of the receipt of many 
interesting specimens. Among these are examples from: 
The Pirsh Press, Dayton, Ohio; Griffith, Axtell & Cady Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Massachusetts; Robert L. Stillson, New York; 
Kiesling Brothers, New York; Thomson Printing Company, 
Philadelphia; J. M. Coe Printing Company, Richmond, Indi- 
ana; L. Wietlispach, Streator, Illinois; Peerless Printing 
Company, Philadelphia; Ralph W. Hadley, Sterling, Massa- 
chusetts; the Reid Press, Hamilton, Ontario; Eben Storer, 
New York; The Marigold-Foster Printing Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut; Levis Printing Company, Rochester, New 
York; the Chronicle Company, Marion, Indiana; Citizen 
Publishing Company, Herkimer, New York; Hunn & Tuttle, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Draper Printing Company, Paton, 
lowa; Scott County Herald, Winchester, Illinois; the Geo. 
A. Miller Printing Company, Des Moines, Iowa; the Union 
Printing Company, Fairhaven, Washington; Ward, the 
Printer, Newport, Rhode Island; Chase Brothers, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts; Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa; 
the Review Printing House, Bridgeburg, Ontario; ‘W. S. 
Terry, Portland, Michigan. 





WANTED WASHING. 
An advertisement in a recent issue of an Eastern daily read: 
“A respectable widow wants washing.” 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

_CHALLEN’s Lapor-savinG Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Contests IN TypoGRApHicat, ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PrintER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

EstaBLISHING A NEwspaPer.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

Mills County Tribune, Glenwood, Ilowa.—A very nicely 
printed paper, carefully made up and ads. nicely displayed. 

On the occasion of the Elks’ Carnival at Muncie, Indiana, 
the Star issued an attractive and original souvenir supplement 
in colors. 

SINCE the criticism of the Salem (Ohio) World, the little 
monthly has again changed its form and is much improved in 
appearance. 

J. K. Groom, formerly manager of the Clinton (Iowa) 
Herald, is now advertising manager of the Galesburg (IIl.) 
Republican-Register. 

Tue Port Arthur (Tex.) News, heretofore published as a 
weekly, has launched out as a daily, giving all the news of its 
locality every evening. 

Cuar.es J. Osporne, who for forty-seven years has been 
correspondent of the Associated Press at St. Louis, retired 
from active service July 1. 

A NEW marble-front business block is to be erected in 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, in which the Berkshire 
Courier is to have handsome offices. 

TueE June number of the Northwestern Poultry Enterprise, 
published by E. H. Leonard, at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, was an 
exceptionally fine piece of work, and Editor Leonard has just 
cause to be proud of it. 

Rozert I. More.anp, a boy of thirteen years, is editor and 
publisher of the Mailman, Adrian, Michigan, a new amateur 
journal. It is very neatly arranged, printed in blue ink and 
shows good taste throughout. 

Specials is a new weekly publication issued by the Pelton 
Art Printing Company, Grand Junction, Colorado. While it 
might be classed as a “house organ,” still it turns its own 
crank but seldom, yet every twist counts. 

Eotta (Mo.) Voice—The first number of this neat little 
weekly is very pleasing. The only criticism I have to offer is 
that the headings in the department, “ Our Near-by Neighbors,” 
be set in larger type and be run flush to the left instead of at 
the right. 

James M. Licurt has resumed the publication of his paper, 
the Ansonia (Ohio) Herald, after a suspension of nearly ten 
months. He says he used to believe in the old saying that 
“a setting hen never gets fat,” but he now has a firmer belief 
































and hereafter will be 
even though he gets 


a rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
“ setting hen, 


that “ 
tound very much like the 
as poor as “ Job’s turkey.” 


” 


Leroy M. Anperson, Denison (Tex.) Labor Journal.— 
Your publication is very creditable in appearance, the cover- 
page and ads. showing excellent taste. A light-faced parallel 
rule, to|separate ads. from reading matter, would be an 
improvement. 

QuarrYvILLE (Pa.) Sun.—I notice that the one fault men- 
tioned in my criticism a few months ago has been remedied, 
and the most fastidious critic would have a serious task if 
he attempted to find flaws in the mechanical appearance of the 
Sun or its contents. 


Brown & Powers, publishers of the Ontario County Chron- 
icle, Canandaigua, New York, have dissolved partnership, 
W. D. Powers retiring. W. A. Brown is now the sole propri- 
etor of the paper and will continue its publication as heretofore 
as a first-class Democratic journal. 


ANOTHER trade paper has made its appearance. It is the 
Circulation Manager and is published at Milwaukee. There 
is a good field for such a paper, and if practical suggestions 
form a prominent part of its contents, there should be no 
doubt of its having a successful career. 


CuarLtes M. BerKHEIMER, Scranton, Pennsylvania.—The 
two ads. submitted are set in good taste. In that of the “ Cop- 
per Handbook,” “ Sent on Approval” might have been a little 
smaller without detracting from the value of the line, and this 
would have relieved the sameness of the last three display 
lines. 

Morris County Standard, Morristown, New Jersey.—The 
Standard has an unusual amount of news and is nicely made up, 
but the presswork is not all that it should be, as there is a slur 
in the printing and the color is uneven. The line above the title 
does not improve the appearance of the page, particularly as it 
is set in type that does not harmonize. 

A. Koester, Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colorado.— 
The ad. you send of the Overland Racing Association, as set by 
William Mussmann, is quite a departure from the usual style 
of composition and is reproduced herewith (No. 1). The first 
criticism that naturally suggests itself is that it is too crowded 
longitudinally through the center, yet if this effect was removed 
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and he has made it a great success. The people of Little Rock 
are urging him to start a daily. 

PLatinview (Minn.) News-Gleaner.—There 
neat ads. in this paper and the make-up shows commendable 
but otherwise the 


are some very 


care. The color does not run very even, 
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presswork is good. If the first rule beneath the title was a 
light-faced parallel rule, it would be much better, and the rule 
beneath the date is also rather heavy. 

E. D. Susan, Oakfield (Wis.) Eagle—You are doing 
nicely for a young man of nineteen years, with no one to 
instruct you. It would be better to omit the “ears” at either 
end of the title, as this is plenty long by itself. The make-up 
is good and the impression is even, but more ink should be 
used. Good taste is shown in the large ads., while in the 
smaller ones you have displayed too much. Take the ad. of 
F. Rossner as an example; the two most prominent lines are 
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No. 2. 


the artistic appearance of the ad. would be taken away. Its 
general appearance is striking and effective. The full-page 
heading (No. 2), also the work of Mr. Mussmann, is quite 
original in its arrangement, and the type and other material 
is well chosen. I would very much like to receive other speci- 
mens of the work of the same compositor. 


MarKDALE (Ont.) Standard.—I would grade the items of 
correspondence, when the make-up would be all that could be 
desired. Ads. are nicely displayed, but the presswork is not 
clear. On the first page the heavier double rule should be run 
last, although the heading would appear much neater if light- 
faced parallel rules were substituted for the two nearest the 
top. 

B. E. Patren, editor and owner of the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Advertiser, who was married at St. Louis, March 12, to Miss 
Georgia Fisher, of that city, received a wedding present cal- 
culated to make most any young man wish he was a publisher 
about to join the benedicts. The Mutual Home Company, of 
Little Rock, gave the happy couple a $1,100 home. Mr. Patten 
established the Advertiser four years ago as a semi-weekly, 





all right, but the balance should have been in roman. That 
of W. S. Alexander is much better, although you should have 
placed leads between the letters in “ Homeopath” and thus 
made it a full line. 

A. H. ErcHevsercer, Morrill (Kan.) News.—I notice that 
you have removed the faults mentioned in my criticism of the 
News in June, and it certainly makes a neat little paper. | 
can not say that I admire your date lines with punctuation 
marks omitted, or the omission of periods after initials in the 
reading matter; perhaps I am too old-fashioned and do not 
take to such innovations readily. 

Nemaha County Herald, Auburn, Nebraska.—Ads. are 
exceptionally well displayed and deserve particular commenda- 
tion for their clean-cut display and balance. The paper is 
carefully made up and nicely printed, although in both issues 
sent me, several quads, leads and slugs have been allowed to 
work up. There isa good supply of news ana it is well brought 
out. The running of paid local items solid is better than hav- 
ing them appear as real news, but it would be still better if 
they could be separated and run under a heading by themselves, 
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and the typographical appearance of the department would also 
be much improved by such an arrangement. 

Newmarket (Ont.) Eapress-Hcrald.—The running of paid 
readers, some of which are displayed, between news articles 
on nearly every page, detracts very much from the appear- 
ance of the paper. Unless the blank end of Linotype slugs 
containing side heads can be prevented from showing, it 
would be better to abandon this feature and set the heads in 
the center. Ads. show good taste. 


Aw Ap. tHAT Was A Dous_e PrizE-wiNNER.—An ad. of 
the Eastman Kodak occupied a full page in the Norwich 
(Conn.) Record recently, and was awarded two of the five 
first prizes offered in a national contest. It was written and 
designed by Cranston & Co., who prepared original illustra- 
tions of their own conception, while the matter was set up 
and displayed by the Record’s compositors. 


CarROLLTON (Ga.) Advocate— Iam in receipt of a copy of 
the Advocate marked “ For criticism, sure.” If the person who 
sent it will give me his name and tell me in what way he is 
connected with the Advocate, I shall be pleased to comply. 
The request for criticisms should in all cases come from the 
office from which the paper is issued, as no paper is know- 
ingly criticized at the suggestion of outsiders. 


G. P. K., Cheboygan (Mich.) Democrat—The ads. in the 
Democrat are neat and the paper is well printed. There is 
room for two display heads on the first page and they would 
improve its appearance very much. Plate columns are indented 
six points too much at the top, and items of correspondence 
should be graded. Your paper is also one of the many which 
run paid items among locals —a very poor practice. 


We Liston (Ohio) Telegram.—Your “ Special Illustrated 
Edition” of thirty-two pages was well planned and contained 
a vast amount of interesting matter. It is too bad that its 
appearance should have been so marred by poor presswork. 
Both color and impression are uneven, and but few of the 
many half-tones are properly printed. Much better results 
should have been obtained on the quality of paper which was 
used. 


Jonessoro (Ark.) Enterprise —The first page of your daily 
edition could be improved by a different arrangement of the 
news. ‘There should be at least one display head of good size 
and a neat single-column box head for local items, to be run at 
the top of a column. Limit these items to one column, and if 
you should have more than enough, put single heads on the 
longer items and use them to fill in at the bottoms of the other 
columns. Good taste is shown in the ads., and presswork is 
commendable. 


Aucusta (Ga.) Herald.—While the Herald has an abun- 
dance of very readable matter and many feature heads, the 
make-up and presswork have the appearance of being rushed 
and slighted. Column rules have vanished in places and are 
unnecessarily prominent in others. There are two sizes of 
type used in the running titles and both are badly worn. There 
should be another lead above the date line of the first page, 
and the rules on either side of this line should be transposed. 
There is evidently an unusual amount of thought and time 
put into the construction of the ads. of the James Daly Com- 
pany, and some novel and attractive announcements are the 
result. 

‘THERE is a paper published monthly at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, by Rev. C. S. Wren, called the Herald, which is cer- 
tainly unique. From beginning to end, it is filled with com- 
pliments to those who have subscribed to the paper or pro- 
vided the editor with meals or lodging. The headings would 
indicate that there was considerable correspondence from 
various towns, but the paragraphs are found to be nothing 
but “puffs” for various people. Here are extracts from a 
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few of the more than a hundred items, many of which are 
two and three inches in length: 


He treated the editor of this paper like a brother, though a stranger 
to him. 

——— ———— is a modest girl with such a ladylike disposition that it 
is easy to admire her. , 

Mrs, —--—- —-——— is beautiful in word and deed. 

Brother ———— and wife gave me welcome to their hospitable home. 
I was tired and weary. ‘The night’s rest, with its comforts, will be 
rewarded by Him who said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Dr. ———— subscribed for the Herald for the third year. It is a 
compliment to the paper that it has his approval and appreciation. His 
intelligence and success in the practice of medicine makes him an honor 


to his profession. 


Mr. ———— —-—— said, ‘*‘ Come to us and we will give you the best 
room in our house.” 
Mrs. ———— ——-— and husband subscribed for the Herald. They 


are young people, but are interested in everything that will make their 
home happy and pure. 

It will be said to Brother —-——— —-—— in the day of rewards, “I 
was a stranger and ye took me in.’”’ He and his kind wife did all that 
they could for my comfort. 

I shall forget 
received me into her home. 

I still feel truly thankful to her for the nice dinner she so cheerfully 
prepared for me. 

Miss ——-—- ———— was driving with a young man who seemed to be 
much of a gentleman. She is a modest, interesting young lady. 

Mrs ———— ——-— so willingly prepared a nice supper for me. 
is a true, good woman. 

Mrs. —————— bakes nice bread, cakes and pies. 

The ladies of the Baptist church make delicious cake. The nice lunch 
they gave me was much enjoyed. 

The rest and welcome at the home of Brother and Sister — 
refreshing, like the pleasant breeze. 

I enjoyed the nice dinner she had prepared so much. 
grateful for her thoughtful kindness. 

I shall never forget how willing he was to give the Lord’s servant 
his dinner. The Lord bless you for it, my brother. 

I was hungry and weary when I called at the home of Mrs. - 
She was kind enough to provide for me a nice dinner. 

CuiInes—E NeEwsparers.— Some months ago the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald published a very interesting article on 
newspapers in China. To be an editor, it says, one must not 
only be a very wise and learned man, but he must look it. He 
must walk with the dignity of an ancient prophet, and is 
doomed to circular tortoise-shell spectacles during his editorial 
career, though his eyes may be as keen as a hawk’s. Worse 
than all, his labor must be one of love; he is above selling the 
mature product of his brain for gold. He gives it for the 
good of his country, and admiring relatives provide him with 
a small annual stipend in recognition of the honor done the 
family by its connection with a “bong shui lum ”’— literally “a 
maker of words.” No night editor, telegraph editor or city 
editor finds a place on a Chinese newspaper. There is certainly 
a managing editor, but his duties consist principally in acting 
as a censor over all the matter written by the learned gentle- 
man in tortoise-shell spectacles. If any article is prepared in 
what he considers a flippant or undignified manner, he calls the 
whole staff before him and upbraids the offender publicly. 
More than this, he publishes the objectionable article and prints 
under it a criticism of its style, promising his readers that it 
shall not occur again. These comments, or “qua kong tzu” 
(warnings from the chief), appear very frequently. To change 
an article before its appearance in print would be to crush the 
spirit of the writer and humiliate him for the rest of his life. 
He does not consider the publication with the attached com- 
ment any indignity at all. The Peking Gazette, though often 
referred to as the oldest newspaper in the world, is in fact 
very little of a newspaper. It is full of memorials and imperial 
effusions published by the Government for the benefit of the 
official and literary classes, and is absolutely without interest to 
the masses. An entirely different character of a paper is the 
Shen Paou, or Shanghai Gazette. This was started in 1882, 
and has succeeded wonderfully. The proprietors claim that 
they have a circulation of over half a million copies. What 
news it contains is printed after a secret session, very much 
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resembling an editorial council in American newspapers, and a 
very important item is reprinted probably half a dozen days 
running to emphasize its meaning. The advertising columns 
are full of interest. There is a “ Search for the Missing” col- 
umn, containing appeals from distracted parents for informa- 
tion about lost sons and daughters. “ China,” says one of these, 
“ran away from home three weeks ago. He may be known by 
the beautiful silk braid in hair and an outergarment of blue 
woolen. He must return home. His whipping will not be too 
severe.” The Herald adds that the battle of the native press 
for freedom has begun, and the ‘greatest factor in the redemp- 
tion of the empire from medieval conditions will be the pro- 
gressive thought spread among the people by the power of 
printers’ ink. 

Mabe A Lire Memser.— In consideration of an article on 
the Lyre (which is really, in this instance, a polite way of spell- 
ing Liar) and a reproduction of the editor’s portrait, I have 
been honored with a life membership in the “ Pristine Order of 
Prevaricators.” John C. Wright, the publisher of “ Michigan’s 
Merry Magazine,” has an originality that is refreshing, and the 
certificate of membership, which I recently received from him, 
is sufficiently interesting to bear reproduction: 

To Our Most Highly Honored Brothers Throughout the World and in 


the Islands of the Sea, Greeting: 
That we, the Great Copt, and the Seven Master 


Now Know YE, 


Liars, of the 
“ PRISTINE ORDER OF PREVARICATORS, 


by virtue of the Great Power vested in us by the First Great Copt of the 
Fourth Dynasty of the Reign of the Pharaohs, in the Tomb beneath the 
Pyramid of Cheops, the Greatest of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, before the 
Twelve Gods of Egypt, do, by this mystic power, certify that 

BrotHer O. F. ByxBee 
has been admitted into the Deep Mysteries of our order, and 

We therefore proclaim him to be a Graceful, Talented and Gifted Liar 
of the Thirty-third Degree, and we command our brothers throughout the 
world to recognize and honor him as such, for, be it known that he is, 
by this noble order, Licensed and Privileged to lie for the rest of his 
natural lifetime, and to lie Forever hereafter in the grave, providing he 
keeps in good standing by yearly contributing Fifty Cents to the Lyre, 
the official organ of the order, thereby aiding in the sublime work of 
reviving the lost but noble art of lying. 

In Witness Whereof, We have caused our Signatures and the Sacred 
Seal of the Council of Eight — the Seven Masters and the Great Copt — 
to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the Head of the Stairs in the office of the Lyre, at Petoskey, 
Michigan, on this 6th day of June, 1902. 

Ananias doffs his millinery and Munchausen smiles in approval. 

(Signed) Esternuazy, 
Captain-general of the Order. 
Joun C. Wricnut, 
Secretary and Editor Lyre. 

This subscription expires when you do, your subscription being paid 
to that date and its receipt hereby acknowledged. 

This certificate is evidently sent to every person who sub- 
scribes for the Lyre, and judging from the long list of new 
names published every month, Editor Wright must be kept 
pretty busy filling out certificates. Accompanying it was an 
ordinary brass pants button, fastened to a “ common, everyday ” 
pin, the whole attached to a card bearing this inscription: 

This is the new P. O. P., or Lyre, button, the visible emblem of the 
order. Unlike other badges, it is useful as well as ornamental; there- 
fore keep it, as it may come in handy. Millions of these buttons are made 
annually and the machinery used in their production is immense and 
intricate. The making of the wire for the pins alone forms a vast and 
important industry. The top is made in imitation of and looks like 
gold, but is only brass, which teaches us that the world is full of fraud 
and deception. 

From the Lyre, Petoskey, Michigan, the official organ of the Pristine 
Order of Prevaricators, by order of the Great Copt, with the compliments 
of Joun C. Wricurt. 

Rate Carp For A WEEKLY.—Among the inquiries received 
last month through THe INLAND Printer’s “ Bureau of Infor- 
mation ” was one for a rate card for a weekly of one thousand 
circulation, which will no doubt interest many other publishers. 
The correspondence was as follows: 


O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
Dear Sir,— Enclosed please find money-order for $2, for which 
please make out an advertising rate card. Our paper is a six-column 
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quarto, with a circulation of 1,050. What we would like is a card in 
keeping with other papers of our class. We like the per-inch or flat- 
rate plan, if it was not that it induces spasmodic advertising and makes 
lots of bookkeeping. However, we want you to make the card or rate 
what you think we ought to have to make money. We herewith hand 
you‘a copy of a card used by our predecessor, which we think is out of 
proportion. We also send you, under separate cover, a copy of our 
Please let us hear from you at your earliest convenience. 
Respectfully, 


paper. 


GENTLEMEN,— In compliance with your recent request for a rate 
card, I take pleasure in submitting two forms for your consideration. 

I admit that the inch rate encourages spasmodic advertising and 
requires a little more bookkeeping, but it has advantages which more 
than compensate for these. The item of bookkeeping, however, is not 
large, as when an advertising ledger is once properly started, the adver- 
tising appearing in any one issue could be easily charged in an hour. 
This charging every week has an advantage, also, as it will keep the 
publisher in closer touch with what each patron is doing and show where 
the greatest effort to secure new business or additional business should 
be directed. 

As to spasmodic advertising, this can be overcome to a great degree 
by watching the advertiser and encouraging the use of new copy and 
change of space. This means considerable additional work in visiting 
the advertisers, but it is advantageous to the publisher, as thus he keeps 
in closer touch with the merchants and the latter are unconsciously led 
to believe that advertising is of greater value and can be induced to 
do more of it. This is certainly much better than securing a contract 
for a certain space for a year or more and then not going near the 
advertiser except to collect the bill. 

It is much easier to get a contract for a certain number of inches to 
be used in one year, at such time and in such space as desired, than it 
is to get a man to bind himself to use a given space daily for a year. 
The merchant hesitates about taking an ad. by the year, as he thinks 
he must advertise continually, whether he wants to or not, and if he is 
told that he can drop out when he desires and let his space accumulate 
to be used in larger quantities when it will do him more good, he will 
probably sign. This is excellent reasoning to secure the contract, but 
afterward any efforts to discontinue can usually be successfull defeated 
by arguments on the value of advertising during dull seasons, or by 
suggesting special copy. 

If you should decide to use the inch-rate and open-space contracts, 
I would suggest a card like this: 


TO Te BO Ma onc kis ccnswrdecadetsesisccece $0.25 
SUMMOUNE ies Gareiantic see revschbocensctetenuses 20 
SRE Fc eee ts ARE haOe erence resi aceeaheeeas «15 
WO MIER, cb oe N06 FERMI OCUREEKE CARR RONEAEORS SECS o32 
SOG TE ncqaesics eek eu es teed ae cees pebeaemesee 10 
200 inches ...... rr eee Cieuecevecsccenwnsedes .08 
MUM 6c e sek Coe Rear eheee ete tneéuaeeumeuet -06 


An accurately graded card, between the price of 75 cents for one inch 
and $60 for one column, one year, would make but little difference in 
the prices for various spaces, except that the inch rate is lower on small 
ads. and short-time contracts; the only important question being, if 
you would not secure more business and better please your advertisers 
by adopting something new. I have personally found this course to be 
the wiser. A carefully graded card gives the following prices: 








1wk. 2 wks. | 3 wks.| 1 mo. | 2 mos. | 3 mos. | 6mos._ I year. 
1inch... $ .75 | $1.25 | $1.75 | $ 2.25 | $3.50 | $ 4.45 | $ 6.05 | $ 8.60” 
2 inches... 1.25 2.25 3.00 3.50 4.90 6.05 5.60 12.70 
reas 1.75 3.00 3-75 4.30 5.50 7:35 | 10.70 | 15.50 
4 x 2.25 3.50 4.30 4.90 6.65 8.60 12.70 19.00 
roe 2.75 4.00 4-75 5.20 7:45 9.65 | 14.25 22.00 
1. * 4.00 5.20 6.45 7.45 10.85 14.25 22.00 35.00 
- 5.20 7-45 9-25 10.85 16.00 22.00 35.00 61.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The same contracts as above, if figured at the inch rate, dependent 
upon the number of inches used, would give these prices: 


| i" l | 











| , 
1 wk. | 2 wks. | 3 wks. | 1 mo. | 2 mos. | 3 mos. | 6 mos. | I year. 
| a oe el 

rinch..,.| $ .25 | $.50 | $.75 | $1.00 | $ 2.00 | $ 2.60 | $ 3.90 | $ 6.25 
2 inches .50 1.00 1.50 2.00 3.20 3.90 6.25 10.40 
© Tee te 75 1.50 | 2.25 2.40 | 3.75 5.85 9.35 15.60 
ras 1.00 2.00 | 2.40 3.20 4.80 6.25 10.40 | 20.00 
= | 1.25 2.50 3.00 3-75 6.00] 7.80] 13.00} 20.80 
me | 2.00 3-75 4.50 6.00 | 9.60 13.00 | 20.80 | 31.20 
lanes 3-75 6.00 7.20 9.60 | 16.00 | 20.80 | 31.20] 62.40 


In either case, ten per cent-should be added for “ siding on reading,” 
and twenty per cent for “ full position.” 

In the graduated card I have advocated somewhat of an increase from 
the old card which you submitted, and yet the rate is not high. You cer- 
tainly should be able to secure these prices if you hope to “ make money.” 
In the other card it is only the smaller contracts that are lower than the 
old card, and this reduction is advisable to secure and encourage new 











advertisers who have not the courage to make larger contracts at the 
start. You could afford to fill your paper full of this short-time business 
at 25 cents per inch and still make a lot more money than you do on 
yearly contracts at 6 cents per inch. : 

I trust you will find one of the foregoing cards satisfactory, but if 
you should deem it advisable to make any change, I should be pleased to 
serve you further without additional cost. Sincerely yours, 

O. F. Byxsee. 


To advocate one rate for every weekly paper of one thousand 
circulation in all parts of the country would be very unwise, 
and I have no doubt there will be publishers who will consider 
these prices too low, and others who will say they are too high, 
as much depends on local conditions, competition and thé prices 
that merchants have been accustomed to pay. The prices 
quoted in the above cards are influenced somewhat by what has 
been customary in the locality for which they are intended, but 
they would probably apply in the majority of places and bring 
a fair profit to the publisher. 





THE GILMAN TYPE AND MATRIX DISTRIBUTOR. 


The first patent on a typesetting machine was issued to 
William Church in 1820, and hundreds of patents have been 
issued since that date. For nearly fifteen years THE INLAND 
PRINTER has devoted considerable space to matters of this 
kind, and has illustrated and described many machines for 
doing this work. In this issue will be found illustrations of a 
machine invented by A. S. Gilman, of Cleveland, Ohio, patents 
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The accompanying illustrations are from photographs of a 
machine having a capacity for handling 255 different characters 
up to II-point, which includes a full font of roman, taking in 
small caps, also caps, lower case, points and figures of 
italic, and a full cap and lower case font of gothic. This 
machine itself is but 34 inches wide, 28 inches high, and 4% 
inches deep over all. The patentee states that by the simple 
addition of an extra gate-bar and sliding plate the capacity 
would be doubled, or 511 characters be handled, and so on 
indefinitely. The front view shows eight gate-bars with divid- 
ing partitions rising in arithmetical progression. Each of these 
gate-bars is attached to an upright oscillatory rod, as shown 
in rear view. These rods are actuated by a very simple mech- 
anism, shown at the top of the frame, which consists of a hori- 
zontally arranged reciprocating carriage, to which is attached 
slightly movable steel plates, eight in number, to correspond 
with the number of rods and gate-bars. If, on the backward 
movement of carriage, plates come in contact with the marginal 
recessed type or matrix, intermediate bars are pushed slightly 
forward, and at about the extreme point of the movement 
they act to throw the gate-bar or bars in the direction in which 
the type or matrix contact has indicated. : 

Mr. Gilman states that when he first conceived of the basic 
principle on which his machine is built he felt quite sure it 
could be put in iron and in perfect working condition in not 
over three months’ time at the outside. This was in the fall 
of 1897. In November of the following year the first test was 





SIDE VIEW. 


BACK VIEW. 


THE GILMAN TYPE AND MATRIX DISTRIBUTOR. 


on which have recently been issued. The operation of Mr. 
Gilman’s machine may be simply described as one in which a 
series of type or matrices are kept in circulation between the 
top and bottom of a magazine, being halted very briefly at one 
point on their circuit to enable a line to be cast. To get the 
matrices into position at the assembling point is and has been 
a simple matter; so also has been the casting or delivery of a 
line of type. But to assort them automatically and get them 
back again into their proper channels in the magazine has 
heretofore been a matter of delicacy and difficulty. It is in this 
feature of such a machine that Mr. Gilman has succeeded by 
means so simple as to be primary. Up to the present time no 
one has succeeded in keeping the type or matrices in the same 
vertical plane, or made them assort themselves and find their 
own places with absolute certainty, great rapidity, and purely 
mechanical means. 


made. Ninety characters a minute was its greatest capacity, 
and there were 560 different parts in the model. After experi- 
menting eighteen months and getting no better results he 
decided to rebuild the entire machine. This second machine 
had less than four hundred parts and distributed at the rate of 
120 characters a minute. During this time applications for 
letters patent had been made, and as they were about to be 
issued two interferences were noted from Washington. The 
litigation in this matter extended over a considerable period, 
but in the end Mr. Gilman won. He then commenced on the 
third machine, which is here shown. Mr. Gilman (he dislikes 
to be called an inventor) states that now the number of parts 
has been so reduced that should one screw be missing the 
machine would refuse to operate, but with that screw in its 
proper place it will assort and distribute at the rate of fifteen 
thousand ems an hour. 

































AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE CHICAGO TYPOTHE- 
TAE AND THE CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION, NO. 16, 


The new book and job scale for Chicago, providing for an 
increase to $19.50 per week of fifty-four hours, went into effect 
on July 1 without any friction. Not a single firm refused to 
grant the increase, and the agreement entered into between 
the committees representing the Typothetz and the union has 
been signed by 126 firms. Following is the agreement in full: 


For the purpose of establishing a just and uniform scale of wages for 
the members of the Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, to devise a 
means for the settlement of controversies between the members of said 
union and their employers, and to insure to the employers a settled rate 
of wages for a certain period of time, and also in order that strikes 
and lock-outs may in the future be avoided, this agreement, by and 
between the Chicago Typothete and the Chicago Typographical Union, 





Courtesy ‘ Typographical Journal.” 


CHARLES WITHROW, 


BOOK AND JOB COMMITTEE OF PRINTERS’ UNION WHICH 


SIGNED IN 


No. 16, both of the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook and State of 
Illinois, is made and entered into on this third day of June, 1902. 

It is understood that the said Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, 
is an association of employes, and that said Chicago Typothete is com- 
posed of various firms and corporations, and that all of said members 
of said typothete us shall sign this agreement bind themselves to pay to 
their ¢mployes wages according to the schedule herein set forth, and 
to conform to all the terms and conditions of this agreement; and that 
should any other firm or corporation not signing this agreement become 
a member of said typothete hereafter and shall sign this agreement, such 
firm or corporation shall become equally bound to pay said scale of 
wages and conform to all of the terms of this agreement; and that should 
any other firm or corporation not a member of said typothete sign this 
agreement, such firm or corporation shall become equally bound to pay 
said scale of wages and to conform to all the conditions of this 
agreement. 

The said typothete for and on behalf of said firms and corpora- 
tions, covenants and agrees to and with said union, and to and with 
each member thereof, that the following is and shall be the schedule of 
wages in force and to be paid to the members of said union while in the 
employ of the members of said typothete signing this agreement, or 
any other of the firms and corporations signing this agreement. 

All firms signing this agreement hereby bind themselves to employ 
none but members of the Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, in 
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departments covered by this scale of wages during the term of this 
contract, provided the union is able, upon call, to furnish a competent 


workman. 
SCALE. 


On and after the first day of July, A. D. 1902, the following shal! 


be the scale of wages: 








Hand compositors and proofreaders, week of 54 hours........... $19.50 
Hand compositors and proofreaders (night work, week of 48 hours) 20.70 
Mergenthaler operators, week of 48 hours...........ceeeeeeees 24.00 
Mergenthaler operators (night work, week of 48 hours)......... 26.40 
Lanston operators and casters, week of 54 hours.............04- 21.00 
Lanston operators and casters (night work, week of 48 hours)... 22.00 
Operators and justifiers on the Empire, Thorne, Simplex and simi- 

TRE SRC EE KWOEE- OC FA RODED 6hiciis ccc seedieusccausduanee 20.50 
Operators and justifiers on the Empire, Thorne, Simplex and simi- 

lar machines (night work, week of 48 hours)............... 21.50 
Fiece composition, hand, per thousand.........ccccsesccceccecs -42 
Mergenthaler, sizes not exceeding brevier, day work, per thousand 12 
Mergenthaler, sizes not exceeding brevier, night work, per thousand 14 

GEORGE W. DAY. 
SECURED FIRST WAGE SCALE 
CHICAGO, 
e 

Mergenthaler, larger than brevier, day work, per thousand........ 15 
Mergenthaler, larger than brevier, night work, per thousand...... 17 
Overtime (hand work).— For composition during noon intermis- 

sion and after day’s work is completed (the day to close not 

later than 6 o’clock p.M., until 10 o’clock p.M., per hour....... “55 
From 10 o’clock p.m. to 7 o’clock a.m., per hour.......cccescece 65 
After completion of week’s work until 7 o’clock Sunday morning, 

ee OME cre cian sea GEAR CDECRE Ce EOS CREE Od LOCRCERMES AROS 65 
Work done on Sundays and recognized holidays, per hour....... «72 


Overtime (machine work).—All overtime on machines to be paid 
at the rate of one and one-half times the regular scale. 

All work performed cn Sundays and recognized holidays to be 
paid at the rate of twice the regular scale. 

All other special prices for overtime and special scales for extra price 
book work to be the same as in the pamphlets entitled, ‘“‘ Job and Book 
Scale of Prices,” in effect November 21, 1899, and ‘Auxiliary and Job 
Scale of Prices for Linotype Machines,” in effect September 19, 1898, 
published by the Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, and marked 
Exhibits A and B, respectively, which are hereby made a part of this 
contract, except those parts thereof that conflict with the provisions of 
this agreement. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

The employers agree to continue to operate under the present law of 

the typographical union in regard to apprentices, until such time as the 
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entire question of apprentices shall be arbitrated in accordance with the 
provisions of arbitration in this agreement. 


ARBITRATION. 


Should any difference arise between any member or members of said 
typothetea and any member or members of said union, either in regard 
to shop practice or in regard to the interpretation of this scale, or any 
special scale that may arise during the life of this contract, then such 
difference shall without delay be brought to the attention of the officers 
of the parties hereto, to be submitted to arbitration in the manner here- 
inafter set forth. Pending the settlement of any differences as afore- 
said, this agreement shall in every respect continue in force, and the 
members of said union shall continue in their employment. Should 
differences or disputes arise in reference to the terms of such settlement, 
or as to whether the same have been complied with, such differences or 
disputes shall be left to the arbitrators who arrived at such settlement, 
and their decision shall be final and binding upon all parties. 


MANNER OF ARBITRATION, 


When any disputes or differences shall be referred to arbitration as 
hereinbefore mentioned, such arbitration shall be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

When such differences or disputes shall have been called to the atten- 
tion of the officers of either of the parties hereto, said officers shall 
communicate in writing with the officers of the other party, stating the 
matter in controversy and asking for the appointment of arbitrators. 
The officers of each of the parties hereto shall within forty-eight hours 
after the receipt of such notification appoint two persons to act as 
arbitrators. Such arbitrators to be selected from employers who are 
party to this agreement and from the members of said union who are 
employed in book and job offices. Such four persons shall within 
forty-eight hours of the time of their appointment meet and arrange for 
a hearing of the matters in dispute. Such arbitrators shall be known as 
the Arbitration Committee. Said committee shall, within four days after 
it has been formed as aforesaid, meet at the time and place arranged at 
its first meeting, which place shall be conveniently located, and shall 
proceed to take testimony and hear evidence and may listen to argu- 
ments concerning the matter in controversy. Said committee shall fully 
inform themselves as to the matter in controversy, and shall imme- 
diately at the conclusion of such hearing and arguments render a deci- 
sion as to the merits of the controversy and shall provide a means for 
its settlement. A decision of the majority of the committee shall be 
final and conclusive upon all parties concerned. 

In case such arbitrators shall be equally divided upon any question, 
a fifth person shall be chosen by them to act as umpire. Such person 
shall not be a member of any labor organization, an employer of skilled 
or mechanical labor, or a holder of any political office or a candidate 
for the same, when chosen, nor shall he be a member or employe of any 
firm or corporation belonging to said typothetz, or which is engaged in 
a kindred trade. Said umpire shall have the privilege and it shall be 
his duty to cast the deciding vote in case of a tie as aforesaid, and the 
decision of a majority of said four arbitrators and said umpire shall in 
like manner be final and conclusive upon all parties concerned. 

It is understood that said arbitration committee shall not constitute 
a standing committee, but that it shall be formed only as differences 
may arise. 

The final decision and result of such arbitration, determining the 
matters in controversy which shall have been submitted to said commit- 
tee, shall without delay be reduced to writing and shall be signed by the 
members of said committee or by a majority thereof. Such writing so 
signed shall be executed in duplicate, and one duplicate thereof shall be 
delivered, as soon as possible after such decision shall have been ren- 
dered, to the secretary of each of the parties hereto; and such decision 
and decree shall be in force from and after such delivery, or as soon 
thereafter as shall be determined by said committee. 

STRIKES, 

No strike shall be engaged in by said union or any members thereof, 
except a strike in sympathy with the Pressmen’s Union No. 3, or the 
Franklin Union No. 4, or the Bookbinders’ Union, and then only after 
said typothete or the member or members thereof against whom said 
proposed strike is directed shall have first thirty days’ 
written notice by the officers of said union of the intention to engage in 
such strike. If, however, the typothete or employers signing this agree- 
ment shall make a similar contract with the Pressmen’s Union No. 3, 
Franklin Union No. 4, and Bookbinders’ Union, in which these unions 
agree not to engage in any sympathetic strike, the Typographical Union 
No. 16 will make the same agreement. 

It is understood that this agreement sb2ll be amended so as to con- 
form in the matter of sympathetic strii to future agreements that 
made between kindred organizatic..s mentioned above and the 


been given 


may be 
Chicago Typothetz. 

employer signing this agreement having altercations with the 
Mailers’ Union, Photoengravers’ Union, Stereotypers’ Union, News- 
writers’ Union, or the Type Founders’ Union, also agrees to refer such 
altercations to arbitration in the same manner as if the altercation was 
with the members of the Typographical Union No. 16. 


Any 
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TIME OF CONTRACT, 


This agreement and scale of wages to remain in force until July 1, 
1905. 

This agreement is understood as not to act as a bar to Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, participating in a movement for shorter work- 
day, providing such movement is agreed to by the United Typothete of 
America and the International Typographical Union. 





IS IMITATION THE SINCEREST FLATTERY? 

While “imitation may be the sincerest flattery” there is 
evidently a painful disregard for the amenities and courtesies 
of trade in the copying of clever ideas without permission. 
It may be that the house whose trade literature, designs or 





DESIGNED BY THE BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 


illustrations have been copied should appreciate the flattery, 
but the sincerity of the procedure is at least questionable. 
The Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, writes to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, under date of July ro: 
“ Gentlemen,—We have just noticed an advertisement of 
the Skandia Furniture Company, Rockford, Illinois, in the 
pages of the Daily Furniture Journal. This is a direct imita- 





IMITATION FOR THE SKANDIA FURNITURE COMPANY, 


tion from one of our advertisements which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER a few months ago. 

“We do not know whether you are paying any attention to 
matters of this kind, but something certainly ought to be done 
to prevent constant repetition of plagiarism.” : 

There is little or no redress in cases of this kind where the 
design is not registered or copyrighted. There is only the 
right of protest and this is mighty small satisfaction. 





HAD ALL SHE WANTED. 

Book Agent —“ Mrs. O’Toole, I have a little work, fully 
illustrated —” 

Mrs. O’Toole, at the wash-tub—“ Well, young man, Oi 
hov here a good dale av wurruk, fully illyshtrated, be th’ 
token. Yez kin see it wid yer own eyes, so be off wid yez!” 
— Judge. 
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BY W. J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrinTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coror Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

Maxinc Reapy on Jos 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

_Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue TuHeory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

PracticaL GuipE To Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuirte’s Mutticotor Cart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 


Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 


Rats Eat Roiiters.—A correspondent writes: “Is there 
anything you know of that can be added to our roller compo- 
sition that will make them rat-proof, as we are being troubled 
a good deal in this respect of late?” Answer—Add a few 
ounces of finely ground plaster of paris after the composition 
has been well melted and ready to be poured into the mold. 


A QUESTION OF THREE-COLOR Work.—J. F. W., of Sego, 
Ohio, sends a copy of a magazine, the cover of which shows a 
floral design printed in conglomerate colors. The floral 
ground block is printed in green, orange-yellow, red and blue. 
There is a pink tint ground block also. The title at top, the 
half-tone cut in center, and some lines at the bottom are 
printed in bronze-blue. J. F. W. states that a pressman friend 
says that the cover was printed on a Gordon press with three 
impressions, but expresses doubts if this could be true. Asks 
our opinion. Answer—We do. not think the work was done 
as stated. 


Opinion REGARDING A PIEcE oF PresSworK.—R. W., of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, says: “I send herewith a copy of 
booklet entitled ‘ Buck Hill Falls,’ showing a specimen of my 
presswork, and being a constant reader of your valuable jour- 
nal I would like you to make mention of same with your 
opinion thereon.” Answer.—The sixteen-page book and cover, 
printed on splendid stock, is very neat indeed. Every detail 
about the make-up of the little book is masterly; while the 
make-ready of half-tones, their vignetting as well as the text 
of the work, ink, etc., is far above the average prints put forth 
for similar objects. Your production is in every way clean, 
neat and creditable. 


Asout A “ PATENTED” OverLAy.— E. B., of Town of St. 
Louis, Montreal, Province of Quebec, writes as follows: 
“Kindly ahswer me on a few questions regarding presswork. 
I am operating a Walter Scott cylinder press, two-revolution, 
two form rollers, bed 25 by 31, and have considerable half-tone 
work to do. 


We have lately been using some patented over- 
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lays — something I never used or saw before —it is pumice 
stone and the other article is balsam. I was told to take an 
impression, with considerable ink, and then put some powdered 
pumice-stone over the face of the impression, so as to make 
it adhere to the solids; but it adheres to the lighter parts too. 
The gum-balsam is supposed to be used for pasting on the 
overlays on the cylinder, but I can not make use of it, because 
it does not dry. The agent that sold us this patented overlay 
is out of the city, and we can not get any information. Some- 
thing else: What bothers me is how to make ink ‘ short’ and 
give it a beautiful luster. What is the best composition or 
varnish for this? I have a copy of ‘ Presswork’ and receive 
Tue INLAND PRINTER every month. They both help me out 
very much.” Answer—The editor of this department is quite 
sensitive regarding the many so-called “patented” overlays 
for employment in doing good illustrated printing. In the 
present case it is apparent that you have got only a part of a 
“gold brick,” instead of one of the better patented processes. 
Better confine yourself to the more reliable methods when 
really fine cut work is desired. Read over and study “ Press- 
work” carefully —it will aid you. 


TROUBLED WITH Exectriciry.—Another of the usual letters 
about troubles from electricity in paper is before us. It is 
from H. H. B., of Tucson, Arizona. It reads: “ Will you 
kindly advise me as to the best remedy for electricity in paper. 
We print an eight-page paper daily. On the first side, usually, 
we have no trouble, but on the second side we can hardly feed 
them; and oftentimes we have to fold by hand, as we can not 
feed the sheets on the folder. Have tried oil on the tympan 
of the press and dampening the paper. If you have any rem- 
edy that would assist me would be glad to have you publish 
same.” Answer—We have no remedy, as yet, that we can 
consider absolutely reliable, although we have from time to 
time, under this department, published several methods for 
affording aid’ under trying circumstances. By examining 
some of the back numbers of THe INLAND PRINTER (partic- 
ularly March, 1902, pages 923-4), you may be able to find 
something desirable in this line. If you have got “ Presswork ” 
see page 135 for description of an appliance to lessen trouble 
from electricity. This appliance was illustrated in the March 
PRINTER alluded to, and has been used successfully by the 
Citizen Printing Company, of Winsted, Connecticut (see July 
PRINTER, page 575). 

PRINTING WITH DousLE-TONE INKs.—J. H. McF., of Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, has forwarded us a copy of a neat 
booklet entitled, “ Eagle’s Mere,” size 5%4 by 73%4 inches. This 
correspondent is evidently an enthusiastic printer, who believes 
in doing things just right, as may be supposed from what he 
writes: “I think that every printer who is trying to do good 
work has a constant dissatisfaction with his own results. In 
fact, I should feel alarmed if I was ever entirely satisfied. I 
am sending you enclosed a little bit of work which may be 
interesting. The inside is printed with double-tone sepia A, 
and the outside with double-tone olive-black A. There is an 
extraordinary depth and richness to the effect of these peculiar 
inks, and also a great bother in using them. You will notice 
at some places, for instances pages 2 and 6, a yellowish offset, 
which seems as if the ink had struck through. As a matter 
of fact it is plain offset, and was disposed of on the second 
side by slipsheeting. The result of the work, however, is so 
generally satisfactory as to make it worth while to try the 
inks further. A job looks like ‘ thirty cents’ when first printed, 
and really only geis goc as the ink dries out. There are sev- 
eral other shades of tis ink that strike us very favorably.” 
Answer.—The work before us is certainly unique, the half- 
tones presenting the appearance of being printed in two art 
We are pleased to record a good printer’s expe- 





colors each. 


rience with double-tone inks, because they are coming into 
use, and because their peculiar nature is disappointing and 
Of course, this is to be 


apparently troublesome at first. 
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expected in handling anything really new; but the secret 
becomes plain as experience unravels the modus operandi of 
handling the goods. As a means of greater efficiency in color 
effects we suggest stronger overlaying on the deeper tones of 
cuts. 

Repucinc Gop Sizinc INK.— F. M. W., of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, writes: “Please give me your opinion on reducing 
gold sizing ink with varnish.” Answer.—To reduce an ink of 
this kind requires experience in handling sizing, because if 
reduced too much with ordinary varnish, even slightly, at 
times great danger accompanies the act, as bronzes will rub 
off and leave the work in a deplorable condition, sometimes 
requiring the printed sheets to be cleared off of loose bronze 
and to be run through the press again and rebronzed. Reduce 
gold size og a varnish made of equal quantities of dam- 
“mar varnish and old boiled linseed oil, that have been thor- 
oughly mixed 
adequate. 

INK TOO STRONG FOR THE CoATED Paper.—A. J. M., Boston, 
Massachusetts, in sending us a printed sheet of his work, 
writes: “ Please tell me why these half-tones filled up so that 
every five minutes they had to be washed out. They looked as 
if filled up with small particles of dust. The printing was 
done eight pages at a time on a four-roller press; rollers 
were made last December, but are in very good condition; the 
ink was new, 55 cents a pound, slightly reduced with linseed 
oil; the rollers were carefully set and the feeder dusted off 
each sheet of paper as it was fed to the press; the speed of 
press was nine hundred an hour. The weather was rather 
humid at the time of running. This annoying trouble has 
occurred a number of times on half-tones.” Answer—There 
is every advantage in getting just the right kind of ink for 
such work as shown on your sample; but this kind of ink 
does not seem to have been employed. True, the weather was 
not so propitious as desirable, still other people have to meet 
such emergencies. Soft and deep black ink, with a pleasing 
sheen, is made by various inkmakers for just such work as 
yours. Get that kind of black. You did not improve the ink 
used by you by simply putting in linseed oil, for in doing so 
you lost some of its intense color and helped to pull the coat- 
ing from the stock. A little vaseline or lard would have been 
a better reducer, without thinning the ink. In humid weather 





together. A few drops in the ink will be found 





the coating on stock is materially weakened by reason of the’ 


dampness conducted to the glue sizing employed in the coating 
material. A trifle less ink would have improved the job. 

A Noveity IN PrintING EFFECTS WITH HALF-TONE ENGRAV- 
1ncs.— Mr. George A. Sturm, instructor of printing in the 
Lancaster, Ohio, Boys’ Industrial School, has favored us with 
a copy of a neatly gotten up souvenir of that State institution. 
This souvenir is a curiosity, as well as a work of study and 
patience, because of the energy displayed and the means to 
end employed in its production. Twenty-seven pages of the 
half-tone plates, together with pages of type matter explana- 
tory of the views and departments constituting the “ State 
Farm,” go to make up the contents of this souvenir. But it is 
to the novel manner in which the printing of these half-tones 
has been done that attention is requested. The first picture in 
this book shows the proposed ornamental gateway (marking 
the northern boundary of the institution grounds), and is 
produced in four printings from one plate to give a water- 
color effect, a sandpaper plate having been employed to give 
it a canvas-like finish. This illustration is really well carried 
out in color effects. The method employed in bringing out 
portions of different color values here and there on the plate 
was by overlays of cut-out cardboard, so that the thickness 
of the cardboard acted as a “stop-out” to any parts not 
desired in the colors, as successive colors were applied. While 
this is not exactly new, still it has been done so well as to 
truly attract attention and admiration. Of the other illustra- 
tions, which appear in a variety of cut colors, many of them 
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show considerable ingenuity and artistic taste, particularly in 
such instances where the duotype effect is imitated so closely, 
whereby the first impression is printed in a lighter or deeper 
color than the second or last impression. It must be added, 
however, that daring latitude has been taken from the duotype 
method in some of the subjects of illustration, and as a result 
we see green and dark-brown foliage in outside views; sun- 
shine whiteness and halo-browns, with photo-blacks, for 
interior views; and, in some cases, interiors in white shades, 
medium reds and blacks —all produced by two printings and 
in the manner described, by cut-out cardboard overlays. Mr. 
Sturm is indeed deserving of much credit, especially as he 
says the printing part was done entirely by the boys under him. 


SPECIMENS OF Goop GENERAL OverLAY PressworkK.— D. C. 
C., of Malden, Massachusetts, has sent us a number of excel- 
lent specimens of his presswork, regarding which he writes: 
“T am mailing you to-day for your criticism specimens of my 
presswork, which were done on a 42-inch wide four-roller 
Whitlock press. I specially desire your opinion on the over- 
lays, samples of which are enclosed, together with printed 
impressions from the use of same. The plan of overlaying 
shown I have adopted for the sake of speed, as the feeder or 
apprentice can assist in filling in. All of the samples were 
printed from overlays made in the same way as those sent to 
you.” Answer.-—An examination of your overlays suggests 
much care, together with nice discrimination in color values. 
While the method employed is not new it shows that you 
have utilized it in a workmanlike way. The specimens of 
presswork, particularly the large sheet of illustrated mechan- 
ical tools, are really commendable, for every detail has been 
attended to that is necessary to efficiency. The presswork on - 
the various kinds of tools shown on the sheet mentioned is 
such as to call for skill on the part of the pressman, and we 
notice that that essential — skill — has been equally well dem- 
onstrated on the half-tone portraits and landscape engravings; 
and this also applies to the rubber company’s illustrated 
folder, but a better color of black ink would have been prefer- 
able on this job. It may be added to this opinion that our 
correspondent takes his first proof for marking out on a 
medium-thick supercalendered paper, then marks out on the 
back of this for two thicknesses of French folio, which he 
hands over to the apprentice to be filled in, during which he 
has taken other impressions on a grade of paper equally hard, 
and about double as thick as the folio mentioned. These he 
utilizes as a top overlay, applying either one or two thicknesses 
as occasion may require. This method is quick, and is free 
from over-harshness on the tonings, as the key sheet is left 
intact, and the pressures from the back overlays of the same 
and those on top are harmoniously blended in impression. 


UNSUITABLE CoLoreD INks.—J. McH., of Sydney, Australia, 
has sent us a small card, printed in blue and red ink; the card 
is a six-ply white, double-side high enamel, which is a severe 
test when inks are required to hold fast to the stock without 
risk of rubbing off. He writes: “ Enclosed is a card, not sent 
as a specimen of good printing, but rather to make clear to 
you our trouble. I would be very grateful for advice as to the 
best way of working same. The inks used were blue, at eleven 
shillings per pound; and red, at seven and sixpence per pound. 
They were not reduced, yet presented a greasy iook when printed 
on card stock such as sample. We tried two impressions, 
dusting magnesia on first pull. This acted fairly well for one 
or two, after which it commenced to ‘ cake’ on and fill up the 
type. Failing in this we stiffened the inks with melted glue, 
which made the ink take better. The enclosed card was printed 
with two impressions on the blue and one impression on the 
red. When the cards were heated they worked much better 
than when not heated.” Answer.—You should have used a 
good bronze-blue ink, and added a few drops of dammar var- 
nish to it and also to the red. This varnish will help to make 
the inks cover well and prevent the color from rubbing off. 
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The 
copy of “ Presswork” ordered will be of much help to you in a 


Carry only enough ink to cover the stock sharp and solid. 


general Way. 
PATENTS, 





Inking Apparatus for Printing Machines——A means of lift- 
ing form-inking rollers on flat-bed presses. C. P. Cottrell, 
Westerly, Rhode Island, assignor to C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company, New York city. No. 701,545. 

Inking Roller for Printing-presses.— Eccentric journal 
bearing for inking rollers of platen presses, adapted to shift 
the position of the roller as the roller changes in direction of 
movement. J. P. Marks, assignor of two-thirds to J. L. Lar- 
sen and C. H. Day, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. No. 701,491. 

Printing-press.—A web printing-press of changeable speed, 
having a looping roller adapted to giving up a loop of web to 
the feeding rolls during the taking of an impression, so as to 
cause an intermittent movement of part of the web. A. E. 
Dowell, Washington, D. C., assignor to Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. No. 702,546. 

Printing-press.— Improvements in the ink rollers of a flat- 
bed press. G. P. Fenner, New London, Connecticut. No. 
701,608. 

Printing Machine—An improvement in the folding attach- 
ment of web-printing machines, making the rotary carriers of 
Assigned to the Goss Printing Press 
J. L. Firm, Chicago, Illinois. 


the paper adjustable. 
Company, Chicago, IIlinois. 
No. 701,699. 

Double Multipress—A combination of two flat-bed travel- 
ing impression cylinder web-perfecting presses, arranged one 
over the other, with web guides arranged so that two webs 

‘can be led through the mechanism, and devices for associating 
the two webs after they are perfected. H. A. W. Wood, New 
York city. No. 701,120. 

Printing Machine—A transfer cylinder geared synchron- 
ously with an impression cylinder, an apron below the transfer 
cylinder carrying the articles to be printed under and against 
the transfer cylinder. Edward Lee, Leeds, England. No. 
702,130. 

Means for Driving Printing-presses—A motor so geared 
to a printing-press that it may be disconnected at will. S. G. 
Goss, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to the Goss Printing Press 
Company, same place. No. 702,421. 

Web-treating Machinery—A rotary printing mechanism, 
adapted for printing tickets at a high rate of speed from a web, 
and shearing thereafter into individual tickets. A. H. Ray, 
Ashland, Massachusetts. No. 701,221. 

Printing-press—A two-deck web press and means for 
leading a web first through the printing couples at one end of 
each deck and then between the pair of impression cylinders 
in each deck, and then through the printing couples at the 
other end of each deck, and means for conducting an offset 
web with the printed web while passing through the impres- 
sion cylinders and the second pair of printing couples. J. L. 
Firm, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to Goss Printing Press Com- 


pany, same place. No. 703,180. 





RAILROADING TERMS. 


Railroading terms in England and America differ widely. 
The English would speak of shunting a train. We call it 
switching. Freight trains they call goods trains, coaches are 
carriages, conductors are guards, engineers are drivers, trucks 
are boggles and freight cars are wagors. The British always 
say station instead of depot, and in that they have the better 
of us. Rails they call metals and tracks permanent ways. 
They do not get their tickets at a ticket office but at a booking 
office, and the smokestack of the locomotive is to them the 


chimney. A railroad man going from one country to the other 


finds that he has to learn an entirely new set of phrases about 
his business.— Geyer’s Stationer. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

GRAMMAR OF LitHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 

PuoroLitHoGcRAPHy.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

ENGRAVED AND ETCHED COLOR-PLATES ON STONE.— On 
account of the scarcity of engravers who have developed a 
judgment of color in the abstract, the engraving of color- 
plates for litho printing has not been generally practiced. 
The Milwaukee Fine Art Company, however, has a force of 
specially trained engravers who thoroughly understand the 
engraving and etching of colorwork. The clean and sharp 
transferring and printing which is a resultant feature of that 
process is shown in the “American Commercial Specimens” 
just issued. 


How LirHo AppreNTICES ARE ENCOURAGED IN AUSTRIA.— 
Mr. Joseph Heim, of the staff of the Freie Kunste, of 
Vienna, has issued a circular announcing a prize contest for 
litho apprentices, consisting of the designing of a menu card. 
It may be of one or two colors, must be executed for repro- 
duction and must bear the identification of the employer. The 
amounts to be distributed to the winners are: First prize, 50 
marks; second, 30 marks; third, 20 marks. The jurors are 
such eminent men as Joseph Ehrle, president of the Amalga- 
mation of Lithographers and Litho & Copperplate Printers 
of Vienna. Mr. Ferd. Pamberger, artist and teacher of the 
School for Lithographic & Copperplate Printers of Vienna, 
Ferd. Smutney, lithographer, and Joseph Heim, editor of the 
well-known litho trade journal, Freie Kunste. The successful 
production will be reprdduced and published in the above 
journal. The unsuccessful sketches will be returned to their 
owners. 


TRANSFERRING OLD Prints To Zinc Piate.—A. C., Brook- 
lyn, New York, writes: “I have tried the anastatic transfer 
from an old print, but I failed to obtain a perfect result. I 
repeat here the order of my method, and would like you to 
point out to me if I have made an error. I laid the print in 
diluted nitric acid, then in gum water, and finally upon the 
plate, and pulled it through the press and rolled it up, but 
the fine lines did not come off the print as it did when I tried 
it first. The subject was a copperplate engraving.” Answer. 
Copperplate engravings are the most uncertain prints to trans- 
fer this way, and one always runs the risk of spoiling a per- 
haps rare print by anastatic transferring. There are various 
ways of doing the work; the following gives good results: 
Lay your print in a solution of soda for about thirty minutes, 
then place between blotting-paper and brush over it an etheric 
oil, say turpentine; inside of one hour the ink of the oiled 
impression will be softened so that it can be transferred to 
a warmed zinc plate. The transfer is then lightly gummed 
and rubbed up with asphaltum and washed out with water, 
and while wet rolled up with stiff ink and etched with tannic 
acid and gum. 

TRACING AND RETRACING Paper.— C. S., New York, writes: 
“In a recent issue of the National Lithographer, its editor 
recommends ‘bread crust’ to rub off the ‘black-lead’ tracing 




















marks made by a ‘tracing paper coated with black lead,’ which 
he says can be easily removed thereby. Imagine a carefully 
executed sketch, made upon a retracing of black lead, rubbed 
over in that fashion, when any one who has ever tried to 
clean a drawing uses the soft part of bread. Even the inner 
part of the bread, if it has lain a while, will scratch and muss 
the paper.” Answer—The point made by our correspondent 
is well taken, but it is still. better not to resort to any kind 
of friction on a sketch for the purpose of erasing pencil or 
other tenacious retracing marks. Fine commercial designers 
use charcoal, rubbed over fine tissue-paper or directly upon 
the back of the tracing. This substance shows the work very 
well, and can be blown or dusted off without leaving the 
faintest mark of any guide lines or retracing. If very small 
lettering is traced, the lines are ruled upon the cardboard with 
a dull steel) point (tracing needle), which does not tend to dis- 
figure a sketch. Rubbing of any kind, upon a fine sketch, 
should be avoided. 

Wuy Nor WoMEN IN THE TRANSFER-ROOM?—A. J., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, writes: “I am manager of a commercial 
litho establishment in the East. Lately I inaugurated an 
innovation jin the transfer-room by installing several young 
women to ¢ut out the transfer impressions. I can not under- 
stand why the men could or should object, as women can do 
this work more neatly than men. Still, the men refused to 
make any impression or to pull through those that had been 
joined together by the women. Now, there is a case of 
unqualified stubbornness that I intend to break in due course 
of time.” Answer.—Viewing the matter from a purely tech- 
nical point of view, the men can not be blamed for desiring 
to “stick up” the transfers themselves. As long as a trans- 
ferrer is held responsible for the condition of a transfer after 
it is etched and rolled up, just so long will he want to know 
how his impression is made and how it has been handled 
while being stuck fast. Imagine a photographer, going out to 
take important incidents, allowing his untrained helper to load 
the slides! There are many things best done if done by a 
responsible| party, and the care over an impression, from the 
time it gets on the starch coating until it is transfixed to the 
stone or metal plate, is the most serious business of the trans- 
ferrer. 

An EMINENT AUTHORITY ON THE MuLTI-cotor Press.— 
Mr. E. B., New York, says in an interview: “ Although I 
don’t wish|to put up my judgment above any one else’s, I will 
predict that the six-color press is not the ideal machine for 
multi-color printing. There certainly will be multi-color 
presses, of course and the one that will be most popular will be 
the three-color press, for by it six, nine and twelve colors can 
be printed, allowing the preceding color to dry well. I am in 
favor of putting in some three-color presses now.” Mr. B. 

-is an authority of the first order on litho steam-press color- 
printing, being a practical printer and for many years a man- 
ager of a large litho plant. He has given the subject very 
attentive study and has come to the conclusion that multi-color 
presses are the proper thing, but he does not exactly believe 
in six-color presses, for he is afraid that to wash up six sets 
of color rollers every night, clean up six fountains, etc., 
would be a very cumbersome piece of work and require a great 
many hands. Now, let us see; how many hands would it take 
to wash up six separate presses? Still we hail the admission 
by such an eminent authority with delight, as verifying our 
predictions of long ago, that “the day will soon be here when 
every book, every magazine, will be illustrated with fine col- 
ored plates.” The multi-color is to the one-color steam press 
what the latter was to the hand press. Those that doubt that 
proposition are the same minds that thirty years ago said: 
“Hand presswork is supreme; fine printing can never be 
done by automatic machinery!” 

THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS OF 
GreaT BritaAIn AND IRELAND.—We are pleased to have before 
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us the half-yearly report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Lithographic Printers of Great Britain and Ireland, sent 
by its general secretary, George D. Kelley—a brochure of 


ninety-six pages. The seven names of the executive com- 
mittee, the treasurer, general secretary, three trustees and 
.the bankers are on the back of the first page. Thence 
follows the report and general secretary’s remarks, in which 
he states that: “For the time of year it is long since so 
many were at one time unemployed” (January, 1902). 
Again, speaking of finance: “Income during the preceding 
one-half year has been, inclusive of interest upon investments, 
£5,145. Unemployed benefit has caused an expenditure of 
£1,612. Sick members have received £461. Members on travel 
have drawn £49. Members in dispute benefit have drawn £90. 
Superannuating charges have reached £335. Death claims to 
the extent of £171 have been paid. Total benefit paid during 
period was £2,721, an increase of £295 upon the previous time. 
Total membership is 3,914. Total funds of the society at the 
close of December half year were £8,677, invested in various 
corporations, banks, branches, etc., showing up a gain for the 
half year of £155.” The report speaks of the necessity of form- 
ing local federations, the cultivation of a policy of making 
united demands and the removal of any feeling that the mem- 
bers of one society can, with entire success, act independently 
of the others. Had it been otherwise, the inglorious ending 
of the late movement to obtain an increase in wages would 
have ended with success. The necessity of controlling a trade 
organ for the British lithographers was emphasized. The 
secretary pointed to other countries where the litho trade 
was represented by such an organ. The report also mentions 
the scarcity of good provers and good transferrers and men 
capable of giving satisfaction in positions of responsibility — 
men who have the experience to fit them for the duties of 
foremen, and in a circular the cause of the scarcity has been 
laid at the door of the carelessness with which youths are 
taken from the feeding-board or from the office, without any 
previous knowledge or training, to make pressmen and trans- 
ferrers out of them. The report also speaks of the visit of the 
general secretary to Canada and the United States of Amer- 
ica, noted elsewhere. A detailed report, showing the standing 
of fifty-six branches follows, including names of members, 
arrears, etc., and all “special benefits” which members 
received during the half year past, excluded members, deaths, 
etc. Then follows a detailed capital account, also tables show- 
ing the minimum rate of wages, number of working hours, 
state of trade in various towns, etc., lists of members, new 
members, apprentices, addresses of secretaries, meeting days 
ahd hours and general notices, concluding with a comprehen- 
sive list of the lithographic establishments. 


PATENTS, 


Process of Preparing Lithographic Printing-plates—The 
process of preparing metal plates or alloys for lithographic 
printing, consisting in submitting the plates, which are pro- 
vided with a lithographic design or transfer, to the treatment 
of a solution which acts with and is acted upon by the metal 
used, and which is composed from a salt or salts, the acids of 
which form insoluble compounds with. the metal applied, and 
an oxidizing means, preferably nitrate of ammonia and an 
acid substance, which does not decompose the salts of the solu- 
tion or set an acid free, forming thereby an insoluble hygro- 
scopic layer firmly adherent to the plate of the metal. O. C. 
Strecker, Darmstadt, Germany. No. 703,006. 





PROFESSIONAL INSTINCT. 


Reporter—‘“I hear that the volcanic eruptions in the 
West Indies indicate that the end of the world is at hand.” 

Editor — “ Say, that’ll be a peach of a story, and when it 
comes I want you to look it up and make it exclusive.”— Chi- 
cago News. ‘ 
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BY JAMES HIBBEN. 
ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION, 


Kansas, not to be outdone in an attempt to regulate and 
curb the tendency of modern business methods, passed an anti- 
trust law. The validity of the statute has been recently tested 
before the Supreme Court of the Sunflower State, and sus- 
tained, notwithstanding a vigorous dissenting opinion. The 
act was squarely attacked by an officer of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, who, as secretary thereof, was arrested 
upon the charge of maintaining a trust in violation of the law. 
The object of the association was to “fix prices for grain in 
Kansas.” The secretary was convicted, fined $500, and sen- 
tenced to three months in jail. He appealed from this judg- 
ment to the Supreme Court, and after two months’ deliber- 
ation, that tribunal said: “The making of anti-competitive 
trade agreements, as the products and merchandise bought are 
sold in the open market, is contrary to public policy and it is 
competent for the legislature to enact penal statutes to pre- 
vent the making and carrying out of such agreements. , 
An agreement entered into by all dealers in a certain market, 
limiting their right, severally, under stipulated forfeitures or 
penalties, to buy all the grain they otherwise might in such 
market, is an agreement in restraint of trade.” Judge Pol- 
lock dissented and gave these reasons for doing so: “ Believ- 
ing, as I do, no recent decision of this court is comparable in 
its consequences to the public at large, especially the business 
and commercial world, with that just announced in this case; 
convinced beyond all reasonable doubt that legislation so 
drastic in terms, tending in such large measure to make crim- 
inal the otherwise innocent, everyday affairs of life, should 
not be upheld by this court; and fully satisfied beyond all 
escape from conviction that the act itself in express terms 
involves more of personal liberty and the rights of private 
property in turpitude and crime than has any other act ever 
upheld by this court; and also convinced that the process of 
reasoning employed in the opinion for the purpose of uphold- 
ing the act is inherently and radically false in principle and 
dangerous in conclusion, I refuse to concur therein.” 

This case will be appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court and, as Judge Pollock says, the “ consequences to the 
public at large” are of such vast importance that a complete 
and exhaustive review of the power to enact laws along this 
line will be expected and demanded. The trend of present 
business is to centralize capital and economize methods. Its 
effect has been and is to drive the small dealer to the wall 
and thus in a sense stifle competition. Whether legislation 
seeking to nullify its force can be sustained upon constitu- 
tional or other grounds is a debatable problem fraught with 


grave questions, involving not only personal liberty, but rights, 


of private property. There is another element in this Kan- 
sas matter; that is, the tendency of the Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and organizations of similar character to regulate and 
stimulate beyond the law of supply and demand the price of 
food. There is also a possible federal question involved, to-wit, 
the Interstate Commerce Law. 

TRADE FIXTURES. 

The general rule of the common law is that, “ whatever is 
once annexed to the freehold becomes part of it and can not 
be afterward removed, except by consent of the owner of the 
land.” Like all rules, this is not inflexible and is subject to 


exception. Fixtures erected for trade and manufacture were 


from an early period recognized as personalty, and removable 
by the tenant before termination of his lease. Whether fix- 
tures erected to carry on a trade are removable by the tenant 
is not dependent upon the form or size of the buildings, 
whether of brick foundation or not, but solely upon the ques- 
tion of the intended use of the fixtures, when moved in and 
attached to the realty. If their removal, however, will cause 
permanent injury, another problem will be confronted. Thus, 
in one case where a tenant erected a building upon leased 
land which was used partly as a residence and partly to carry 
on the trade of a carpenter and dairy, and attempted to remove 
the same before the expiration of the term, the Court held 
said building was personal property. In another case it was 
held that a tenant, who for the better use or enjoyment of 
leased premises, erects buildings thereon, may, at any time 
before his right of enjoyment expires, remove the same. The 
Supreme Court of Indiana pointed out the distinction between 
realty and personalty when discussing trade fixtures in the 
following manner: “Saw and grist mills are not necessarily 
real estate. They are used in mercantile business and do not 
carry with them those ideas of fixedness and permanency that 
a dwelling-house does. They may or may not be real estate, 
dependent upon the circumstances and intention of the parties. 
Where one erects such mills upon his own land, the presump- 
tion might be in favor of their being a part of the realty, but 
when he erects them upon the lands of another the presumption 
would be equally strong in favor of their being personalty.” 


INTENTION DETERMINED BY A CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


While considering trade fixtures, a unique incident is pre- 
sented to illustrate the doctrine of intention. The turning 
point in the case was a chattel mortgage, which the mort- 
gagor attempted to repudiate on the plea that the property 
covered was realty and not subject to the lien of the mort- 
gage. The tenant and mortgagor erected buildings and 
machinery upon leased premises with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the landlord. He then executed a chattel mortgage 
upon the buildings and machinery. The Court said: “He 
thus recognized that it was personal property and he is now 
estopped from denying his own solemn acts. The law, 
as declared by the courts, enters into every contract; so, 
where the lease in this case was executed, the law gave to the 
lessee the right to remove any buildings or any machinery, etc., 
which he might erect or place on the leased premises at any 
time before the expiration of his lease, provided such removal 
did not permanently injure the leasehold.” 


APPLICATION OF THE ABOVE. 


When contracting for vacant or improved property for the 
printing or engraving business, and how the erection of build- 
ings, boilers, engines, presses, etc., by tenants will affect the 
title thereto upon termination of the occupancy of the prem- 
ises, is worthy of serious consideration. The legal phase of 
different questions pertaining thereto is outlined above, and 
the cases cited signify the importance of the subject upom 
executing leases and attempting to provide for future con- 
tingencies. 

NOTICE OF COPYRIGHT. 

I am frequently asked if certain forms of notice are good. 
The statute prescribes two forms, to-wit: “‘ Entered accord- 
ing to Act of Congress in the year —— by A. B. in the 
Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington,” or “ Copy- 
right —— by A. B.” The use of either of those forms is 
mandatory and no others are permissible; hence employment 
of different phrases than those above will not avail. It is all 
important when attempting to comply with the law to bear 
this in mind. The force of this suggestion is exemplified in 
the case of Thompson vs. Hubbard, decided by United States 
Supreme Court May 13, 1889. Thompson, the owner of the 
copyright, complied with the law in every respect when issu- 
ing the first edition of his book. Under a certain contract he 


. 



























delivered to Hubbard electrotype plates and the book. Hub- 
bard changed the form of the copyright notice so as to read 
“Entered according to Act of Congress,” in which form the 
notice was printed in the copies of several editions, and after- 
ward the notice was again changed to read “Copyright in 
1880,” which last form also appeared in several editions. Now, 
as the Court said: “One of the forms used by Hubbard did 
not state either the year in which the copyright was entered 
or by whom it was entered; while the other form mentioned 
the year but not the name,” therefore it must be apparent that 
neither complied with the law. The Court further said: 
“Tt is very clear that Hubbard, as the proprietor of the copy- 
right, was bound to give the statutory notice in the several 
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A POSTER. 
Drawn by W. A. Dwiggins, Chicago. 


copies of every edition published by him, and that he did not 
do so. The plain declaration of the statute is that no person 
shall maintain an action for the infringement of his copyright 
unless he shall give notice thereof by inserting the prescribed 
words in the several copies of every edition published. That 
means, every edition which he, as controlling the publication, 
publishes. His failure to give such notice debars him from 
maintaining an action for the infringement of his copyright.” 
In this particular case, Thompson, who originally owned the 
copyright, was permitted to continue to infringe the so-called 
copyright of Hubbard, to whom he sold, because the latter 
undertook to change the form of notice which the statute 
prescribed and substitute therefor some whimsical personal 
fancy of his own. 
PROMISSORY NOTE — PRINCIPAL OR SURETY. 

When accepting commercial paper it is well to consider 
the character of the obligation incurred by those signing. Sup- 
pose, for example, A owes a bill for printing, and incessant 
and persistent dunning fails to procure payment. Suppose, 
further, A is insolvent but honest, and desirous of liquidating 
the indebtedness. Suppose, still further, the creditor is will- 
ing to accept the note of A and wife as security for the claim, 
and the account is adjusted upon that basis and a note is duly 
made reading “so many days after date we promise,” etc., and 
signed by A and wife. 

WHAT IS THE LIABILITY OF THE WIFE? 

Upon the face of the paper, she is apparently joint maker, 

and liable as principal. But in law, what is her liability? If 
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suit is brought for collection of the note and she takes the 
position by way of defense that she signed the note for the 
benefit of her husband and did not receive any benefit for the 
consideration of the note, it being used to pay his indebted- 
ness, and the evidence substantiates that position, she would 
not be liable as maker except as her liability might be affected 
by the statute of the State where the contract was entered 


into. Commenting upon this question, the Supreme Court of 
Indiana, May 13, 1902, said: “That a husband and wife 
both appear on the face of the papers to be principals, or that 
the parties dealt on the basis that both were principals, is of 
no consequence. The wife had no power to deal as principal, 
if in fact she was surety. Whether she was principal or surety 
will be determined, not from the form of the contract nor 
from the basis upon which the transaction was had, but from 
the inquiry, was the wife to receive either in person or in 
benefit to her estate or did she so receive the consideration 
upon which the contract rests?” Whether she would be liable 
as surety necessarily depends upon the law of the particular 
State as above referred to where the transaction occurred. 
While it is true, the recent tendency of legislation is to make 
the contract of married women enforceable the same as if they 
were single, yet there are exceptions to this rule in some States 
as to contract of suretyship. 
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BY ALFRED PYE. 


The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is Intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


Tracy, Gisss & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, submit a portfolio of sam- 
ples of general jobwork, the composition on which is neat and artistic 
and presswork of good quality. 

Rosert I. Evans, Grand Island, Nebraska.—Your jobwork is well laid 
out, showing that your ideas are good, but the specimens submitted lack 
finish, especially in the joining of the rules. With more care in the 
execution your work would be very good. 

A PAMPHLET entitled “ Jaenecke’s Short Talks of Inks and Imps” 
comes from the Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, of Newark, New Jer- 


sey. It describes the various inks made by the firm, and shows minia- 
tures of the ‘‘ Imp” inserts which have appeared in the trade magazines 
recently. 


Tue Baker Printing Company, Newark, New Jersey, has printed and 
issued an attractive folder in four colors, the composition on which is very 
neat and most artistic and the presswork above criticism. A blotter in 
four colors is very showy, but not as striking or attractive as it could 
have been made. 

“Ap. TaLK” is a circular of unusual shape and style issued by the 
Kewanee (Ill.) Printing & Publishing Company in the interest of the 
Star-Courier, published by the company. The design is good, composi- 
tion and presswork excellent, and stock of special color and shape. It 
should prove a most excellent advertisement. 

From Lionel Moses, New York city, importer of Japanese and other 
high-grade papers, we have received a poster printed on orange colored 
paper flecked with particles of gold. There is nothing remarkable about 
the printing, but the paper is a curiosity and can not fail to arrest the 
attention of even the most unobservant person. 

Epwin Dix, with Sheboygan’ (Wis.) Zeitung.—The samples of work 
sent are too numerous to mention in detail, but the general character 
of the composition is good in style, and shows that you are artistic in 
your ideas. Altogether your work makes a collection of good letterpress 
printing — in presswork as well as composition. 

An interesting announcement comes from Mr. Claude O. Funk, 
Wichita, Kansas, in the form of a card to which was fastened with silk 














ribbon a fragrant Portuondo, and the legend attached: ‘‘ Just Married — 
Have a (the cigar supplied the word). May 21, 1902.” Good luck to 
you, Claude. May all your troubles be little ones. 

A LETTER-HEAD of the Pleasant Hill Local, printed in green, red and 
gold, is a well-displayed and neatly printed piece of work, but if gold 
bronze instead of gold ink had been used the effect would have been much 
richer. J. H. Walden, proprietor of the Local, at Pleasant Hill, Missouri, 
is responsible for this work, which is a most creditable production. 

A Few bill-heads, letter-heads, envelopes and blotters from W. H. 
Wright, Jr., “ Electric Printer,” Buffalo, New York, are good specimens 
of neat composition and good presswork, the embossing being particularly 
nice. All work turned out from Mr. Wright’s office is very attractive in 
appearance, and the samples under review are well up to the standard. 

R. Hoe & Co., New York city, have sent out a booklet intended as a 
supplement to their regular catalogue of electrotyping, photoengraving 
and stereotyping machinery. The little work attractively pictures and 
describes the above machinery, many electrically driven machines being 
shown. The Chicago Tribune is putting in an outfit similar to that 
included in this work. 

Tue Chicago Paper Company, 273 Monroe street, Chicago, has been 
sending out samples of its “*‘ Enameline” book papers, a new creation in 
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show that artists are employed in all departments of the Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Company. 

Hewes & Potrer, Boston, Massachusetts, manufacturers of suspenders 
and leather belts, submit a series of more than twenty different designs 
advertising their productions. The ads. are all printed with white letter- 
ing and figures on black background, of uniform size—3% by 5% 
inches — and some of the designs appeal very forcibly to the beholder. 
They should prove a most effective series of advertisements. 


Tue Frank B. White Company, publishers of the well-known adver- 
tising journal, Agricultural Advertising, makes it a point each year to 
bind up the twelve numbers of the magazine in substantial book form. 
These volumes include the papers complete, so that one has an oppor- 
tunity of preserving the different cover-designs and attractively set 
advertisements, as well as the reading. Volume VIII, for 1901, is even 
better than its predecessors, and shows growth in the number of pages 
and in the character and arrangement of matter. 


A sAMPLE book and catalogue from the engraving house of Oscar L. 
Isacson, Goteborg, Sweden, is a neatly printed pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages and cover, 5% by 8% inches in size, in which various styles of 
engraving —half-tone from photographs, zinc etching, woodcuts, and 
half-tone reproductions from molded designs are shown, all being of good 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TITLE-PAGE ARRANGEMENT. 


From drawings by F. W. Goudy, Chicago. 


high-class catalogue and booklet paper. The sample shows how half-tone 
cuts will work on the stock. It has a number of excellent qualities 
which will commend it to printers generally. Samples can be obtained 
by writing to the firm. 

A xooxk of lithogravures produced by the Toronto Engraving Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada, shows a great variety of styles in engraved 
letter-heads, checks, business cards, ‘etc., in this branch of engraving. 
The work is artistically designed and executed, and very well printed. 
The cover is a decorative design printed in white, brown and gold on 
light brown stock, and is both attractive and effective. 

SamvueEt R. Mason, Caxton building, Cleveland, engraver, has issued a 
small sample book showing the kind of printing-plates he can produce — 
half-tones, from photos and wash drawings, woodcuts, zinc etchings, 
etc.— all of which are of excellent quality and admirably printed on fine 
enameled stock by the Britton Printing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The booklet is most creditable to both engraver and printer. 

Tur Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
forwarded a booklet designed and printed for a clothing-house, which is 
a very good specimen of letterpress printing. The composition is artistic, 
the engravings good in both design and execution, and the presswork is 
of the finest quality. The pages are printed in black with ragged-rule 
borders in gray ink. The cover-design is a three-color half-tone. Some 
other samples of work from this house are done in excellent style, and 


quality and printed in fine style on highly enameled stock, the presswork 
showing the good qualities of the engravings to perfection. The work is 
equal to that turned out by high-class establishments in the United 
States. 


From A. C. Chapel, foreman of printing department of Smith, Kline 
& French Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, we have received a 
package of booklets, folders, cards, announcements, etc., in great variety 
of size, shape and style. The composition on all is of a most artistic 
character, and the presswork and stock used are of the finest. That the 
management of the printing department is alive is patent when one sees 
all the latest faces of types and borders in use, and that artists are 
employed in the various departments is patent from the style in which 
all the work is turned out. 


By courtesy of B. Anundsen, Decorah, Iowa, we are in receipt of a 
work consisting of sixteen pages and cover, 11 by 14 inches in size, 
entitled ‘‘ Panorama — Trondhjem — Nordkap,” printed and published at 
Christiania, Norway. It is a series of half-tone views made from photo- 
graphs, which are remarkable for their clearness and the extent of coun- 
try embraced within their limits. Some of the plates are 9 by 11 inches 
in size, and show mountain scenery to perfection. The engravings are 
beautiful samples of half-tone work, and the presswork is simply per- 
fection. Such work is a pleasure to look at, and the Centraltrykkeriet, 
Christiania, from which the work was issued, without doubt is directed 






































Mr. Anundsen has our thanks for his 


by artists of no mean ability. 
kindness in forwarding to us such a splendid work of art from a foreign 
land. 


Tue Hampshire Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts, 
is sending out a unique circular declaring that “‘Old Hampshire Bond” 
is crowned by all the English-speaking peoples of the earth. The print- 
ing is in the form of a royal patent, sealed, and from the seal depends 
a ribbon formed of small slips of bond paper showing the white and 
twelve colors in which it is made. The circular is folded, tied with red 
tape and sealed, and on the outside is printed, “In the service of the 
public.” The Hampshire Paper Company knows how to get up a 
striking circular that is almost sure to bring good returns. 

A HANDSOMELY printed book of 72 pages and cover, 6 by 9 inches in 
size, entitled ‘‘ Rope,” is being circulated by the Upson-Walton Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio. It is descriptive of the method of manufacture 
of rope, both by the ancients and moderns. It is illustrated with mar- 
ginal notes and sketches printed in red. A number of full-page half- 
tones, printed in photo brown and tipped in, give the book a rich appear- 
ance and add to its beauty. The work is from the press of the Forman- 
3assett-Hatch Company, Cleveland, which has turned out a very hand- 
some piece of letterpress printing, of which both it and the Upson-Walton 
Company may deservedly feel proud. 

A NEAT booklet with an attractive front cover-page reading “‘ Good 
Illustrations Sell Machinery,” is sent out by Gatchell & Manning, 
engravers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It illustrates the different meth- 
ods of making engravings representing machinery — half-tones from pho- 
tographs and wash drawings, line engravings from pen-and-ink sketches, 
and. woodcuts — all printed on very heavy enameled stock, showing the 
good qualities of the printing-blocks in the best possible way. This book- 
let should prove a trade-bringer from those interested in getting up 
machinery catalogues and work of a like character, who will without 
doubt be able to get satisfactory work from such a reliable house. 


Tue American Type Founders Company has had printed at its Typo- 
graphic Department, 25 William street, New York city, a sample book 
of thirty-six pages and cover, 9 by 12 inches in size, which is entitled 
““Adtype — Some Popular Designs for Newspapers and Magazines.” In 
it they present all faces of type made by the company suitable for adver- 
tisement composition in the styles now in vogue, together with the borders 
most suitable to be used in combination therewith. The pages are hand- 
somely displayed, and the printing is of most excellent quality. It is a 
book that will be a good guide for printers who wish to familiarize them- 
selves with the latest in type-faces and the best methods of using them. 
All printing-offices should have a copy. The cover is of gray stock, with 
design in silver representing type scattered all over its surface, except 
where the title is printed in black and red. 

W. H. Wiser, West Liberty, Iowa.—The samples forwarded by you 
show that your stock of type-faces is limited, and under the circumstances 
narrated by you there is some excuse for the meagerness of variety. 
There are a few points in which you can show improvement. Do not use 
so many ornamental dashes; do not use script for headings, as you have 
in the P. E. O. year-book; do not use so much fancy rule for dividing 
lines as you have on the First Presbyterian Church folder, and a Parisian 
Black would look better for the name than the shaded letter used. 
Improvement can be made on other lines, which our limited space pre- 
vents us mentioning, but if you will study closely the specimens repro- 
duced in the department of Job Composition, and would purchase a copy 
of “ Modern Type Display” from The Inland Printer Company, you 
will get a great deal of valuable assistance therefrom. 

Barnuart BrotHers & SPINDLER, typefounders, Chicago, Illinois, are 
continually sending out pamphlets, booklets, circulars, etc., showing their 
most artistic productions in the line of types, borders, ornaments, etc., set 
up and printed in a style that appeals to the artistic taste of the printers 
who receive these aids to typographical development. We have just 
received a package containing a varied assortment of the more recent 
productions of this firm, among which we note Plate Text, Plate Gothic, 
Background Designs, and Catchy Heads — the latter showing newspaper 
head-letter in great variety. These specimens of printing show the types 
as they are actually used, and thus present a far different appearance to 
the samples in the regular specimen book, where a line of caps and 
another of lower-case is all the display that can be given. Printers can 
learn a great deal from these samples, which are gotten up by artists in 
the profession, who are continuously in touch with the latest ideas typo- 
graphical. Not only is the composition good, but the presswork, selec- 
tion of colors of ink and stock, all harmonized with the object of getting 
the best results from the combination of the finest qualities of material, 
intelligence and labor. Printers can not do better than send in requests 
to Barnhart Brothers & Spindler for their booklets, folders, cards, etc., 
which will be furnished cheerfully to all applicants. 

A SAMPLE book showing cover-inks in practical use has been prepared 
by J. Eveleth Griffith for the Buffalo Printing Ink Works, of Buffalo, 
New York, which is a very fine specimen of letterpress printing. It 
consists of twelve leaves of heavy cover-paper, 714 by 10 inches, each of 
a different color and of various surfaces. The designs were made and 
the book printed without the customer having the slightest idea of what 
he was going to get, having given carte blanche to the printers — the 
Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts — they 
producing a work that gave entire satisfaction. On each leaf a statement 
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is given of the number of printings of each color used. We must say 
that the designs are very beautiful and the color schemes most artistic. 
Any printer who wishes to know what can be done with cover-inks should 
get a copy of this book from the Buffalo Printing Ink Works. A pro- 
gram of the nineteenth annual convention of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, printed in black with yellow border rules on heavy 
enameled stock, and with cover-design in bronze-green and gold, and a 
souvenir catalogue of the Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, also 
printed in the same style, are both excellent examples of fine letterpress 
printing, the half-tones therein being treated in a very artistic manner. 
These works will add to the already enviable reputation possessed by the 
house of Griffith, Axtell & Cady for turning out the highest grade of 
printing. 
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BY F. HOLME. 


(Copyright, 1901, by F. Holme. All rights reserved.) 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both In 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana- 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 
postage. 

NO. X.—THE PRINTING SURFACE. 


In the making of any picture the artist’s decision as regards 
the way in which it is to be made and the materials to be used 
is naturally influenced by the purpose for which it is intended. 
And as most illustrations are made with the intention of their 
being printed, it is necessary that the illustrator should have 
some knowledge of the means by which his drawings are made 
ready for the press; in other words, of pictorial reproductive 
processes. 

In order to print anything on paper with printers’ ink, there 
must be what is called a printing surface to give the impression 
and this printing surface must contain every mark, whether 
line, dot or flat tint, that appears in the print itself. And just 


_as it is the foundation of the printed picture, so the artist’s 


drawing is really the foundation of this printing surface. This 
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is especially true in these days of mechanical reproduction 
where it is possible to reproduce anything in printed form in 
almost absolute facsimile, and consequently the good or bad 
“printing qualities” of a cut can be traced directly to the 
original drawing and to the artist’s knowledge or ignorance 
of what will print and what will not. 

Every person who is at all familiar with the printing trade 
knows the appearance and the peculiarities of the two kinds of 
cuts most commonly used with type, and known as line etch- 
ings and half-tones. In the early days of illustration, all pic- 
tures printed together with and in the same way as type were 
cut on wood, but wood engraving has been almost entirely 
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superseded by the cheaper and more rapid mechanical engrav- 
ing processes mentioned above. 

For the sake of clearness, it may be well to devote some 
space to a consideration of the different engraving processes, 
although but one—relief engraving — directly concerns the 
artist who makes pictures to be printed on the same page with 
ordinary type. 

Every kind of print where the design is transferred to the 
paper with ink by direct contact, will come under one of three 
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INTAGLIO PRINTING, 


general heads: relief engraving, intaglio engraving, and lithog- 
raphy. The distinguishing characteristic of each of these lies 
in the character of the printing surface and in the manner of 
producing the print. 

In relief engraving all of the surface of the plate is cut 
away, except the part intended to be printed, thus leaving the 
lines of the design in relief just as in an ordinary type. The 
engraving is usually made on a thin sheet of metal, which is 
afterward mounted on a block so that it is exactly type-high, 
and when locked up in type form the entire printing surface, 
type, cuts, rules, etc., is exactly the same level throughout. 
Consequently the ink roller, in passing over, touches every line 
and deposits the ink equally on every part of this printing 
surface, and when paper is placed on top of the inked form 
and brought into contact with it by direct pressure, the ink is 
transferred to the paper from the surface of these raised 
lines and a clear black print is the result. 

In intaglio engraving the process of engraving and print- 
ing is almost exactly opposite. Instead of the lines intended 
to be printed being formed by the original surface of the 
plate with the rest of the surface cut away from around them, 
the lines are cut into the smooth surface of the plate. In con- 
sequence of this the manner of printing is different, for if 
the plate should be inked and printed from in the manner 
described above, the result would show white lines on a solid 
black surface. In printing from an intaglio plate the surface 
is covered with thick ink, which is pressed down into the lines 
of the design. The surface of the plate is then wiped clean, 
but the ink in the lines, being below the level of the surface, 
remains there until the soft printing paper is placed over the 
plate and pressed down into the lines by a heavy rolled pres- 
sure, when the ink clings to the paper and is pulled out of the 
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lines. The charm of intaglio etching and engraving lies in 


the difference in strength of the lines themselves, it being 
possible to vary the depth and thickness of the lines so that 
some lines retain merely a thin film of ink when the plate is 
wiped, while the deep lines are loaded with rich, black ink. 
There are three ways of producing lines and dots in an 
intaglio plate. They may be cut in with a graver, scratched 
into the surface of the plate with a point or by covering the 
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plate with a thin film of acid-resisting wax, and the lines may 
be scratched through this wax and bitten into the plate by 
immersing it in an acid solution. In this latter method, 
known as etching, variety of line may be obtained by “ stop- 
ping out” or filling the light lines with acid-resisting varnish 
when they have been etched deep enough and then allowing 
the acid to act on the other lines, “ stopping out” the different 
sets of lines as they attain sufficient depth and leaving the 
blackest and thickest lines to receive the full action of the 
acid, : 

Lithography, meaning literally stone-writing, differs from 
both relief and intaglio engraving in the fact that, theoretically 
at least, the print is made from a perfectly flat surface, the lines 
to be printed having neither relief nor depression. A pecul- 
iarly porous variety of stone is used which readily absorbs 
both grease and water. The drawing is made with greasy 
ink or crayon, and of course, when the surface bearing such 
a drawing is moistened, the water will stick to it everywhere 
but on these greasy lines, so that when an ink roller is passed 
over this surface the ink on the roller, being greasy, will stick 
to the lines of the drawing, but not to the wet surface. This, 
in brief, is the principle of lithography. Aluminum is used 
largely nowadays in place of stone. 

The pressure used in making a lithographic print is not a 
direct flat pressure, as in a relief print, nor a rolled pressure, 





WOOD ENGRAVING BY 


THOMAS BEWICK. 


such as is used to print an intaglio engraving, because, there 
being no lines in high relief, a direct pressure would not be 
sufficient to transfer the ink from the stone to paper, while 
a heavy squeeze under a roller would be liable to break the 
stones, which are often very expensive. Consequently, the 
print is made by placing the paper over the inked stone and 
passing the two under a sort of scraper, which makes the con- 
tact and produces the print. 

The three diagrams printed herewith may serve to make 
more clear the distinguishing peculiarities of these three gen- 
eral divisions of engraving and the method of printing from 
the different printing surfaces. By a comparison of these you 
will readily see why it is impossible to print either a litho- 
graph or an intaglio engraving at the same impression with a 
relief plate or with type, and therefore why relief is the only 
engraving process in which the illustrator is directly interested. 

In printing, the white paper plays just as important a part 
as the black ink. If a type-high block having a smooth sur- 
face should be printed, the result would be a solid black 
impression. But where any part of this printing surface is 
cut away it allows the white paper to show through and thus 





























gives the necessary elements for a black and white picture. 
In a wood engraving the lines produced by the engraver are 
the white lines or the lines that are cut away. The accom- 
panying wood engraving by Bewick is an excellent example 
of this style of engraving. 

For a long time wood engraving was the only process used 
for reproducing illustrative drawings, and consequently every 
kind of drawing, whether made in pen-and-ink or wash, had 

“to pass through the engraver’s hands and be translated into 
lines in such manner as he thought best. 

While many of the engravers developed a high degree of 
skill in reproducing exactly the lines of the artist’s drawing, 
the results were often extremely unsatisfactory, and especially 
so because the original drawing, having been made on the 
wood block, was cut to pieces in the engraving, thus leaving 
the artist no way of offering convincing proof regarding his 
criticism of the reproduction of his work. The invention of 
photography made it possible to photograph the drawing on 
the block and resulted in a vast improvement in the quality 
of wood engraving, but a further step by which the drawing 
could be photographed on metal and engraved by the action 
of acid did away almost entirely with facsimile wood engrav- 
ing, and the invention of half-tone practically killed wood 
engraving except for certain kinds of commercial work. 

The processes in use to-day will be considered in the next 


lesson. (To be continued.) 
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JosepH J. Stone & Co. have purchased the entire stock of 
the Greensboro Bookstore, and now conduct it as a part of 
their business at Greensboro, North Carolina. 

THe New York Clipper of July 5 contained cuts and 
descriptions of the presses on which the paper is printed. The 
machines are the Duplex press and the Miehle press. 

Tue Dispatch, Oneida, New York, has bzen sold by George 
W. and Harry H. Owen to W. Stanley Child. It is the official 
city paper, and is published every Tuesday and Friday. 

CuHartes S. Brown, formerly with Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, the typefounders, has taken a position with the 
Western branch of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 279 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 

Epwarp P. Micke, for the past sixteen years with the 
Journal, of Lincoln, Nebraska, has assumed the position of 
general manager of the new evening paper, the Daily Star, 
just started in that city. 

THE Crescent Embossing Company, Plainfield, New Jersey, 
has increased its facilities by building an addition to its plant. 
When completed the establishment will have a total floor 
space of some twenty thousand square feet. 

THE new addition to the factory of Walter Scott & Co., 
Plainfield, New Jersey, is progressing favorably. The firm will 
be better able to take care of its increasing trade when the 
work is completed, which will be in a few months. 

Cot. ALLAN C. BAKEWELL, second vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sprague Electric Company, was recently 
elected Department Commander at the New York State 
Encampment of the G. A. R., held at Saratoga Springs. 

Tue Hall Lithographing Company and the Moore Book & 
Stationery Company, of Topeka, Kansas, have been consoli- 
dated. The new institution, which has been incorporated 
under the laws of Kansas, with Ralph F. Moore as secretary 
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and general manager, will be known as the Hall Stationery 
Company. The building at 623 Kansas avenue is being 
enlarged to accommodate the new stock that will be carried. 

ARTHUR Carr, formerly with J. Manz Engraving Company 
and the Chicago Engraving Company, has recently taken 
charge of the art and engraving department of Juergens 
Brothers Company, of Chicago, and assumed the office of 
secretary of the corporation. 

O. L. Smiru, of the Smith-Brooks Printing Company, of 
Denver, has recently been called upon to explain to a special 





Photo by Rowley 


From collection of H. W. Fay, DeKalb, Ill. 


DEVOTION, 


committee concerning the charges made for county printing. 
It is alleged that prices made for goods delivered have not 
been in accordance with contract. 

THE J. Manz Engraving Company, Chicago, have opened 
a well-equipped establishment at 27 City Hall Place, New 
York, to enable them to promptly look after their growing 
eastern business. F. D. Montgomery, the vice-president of the 
company, will be the resident manager. 

Joun C. Bracpon, president of the National Association of 
Photoengravers, is urging every photoengraver to attend the 
annual meeting of the organization in Pittsburg on September 
8. Circulars of different kinds are being distributed by him 
in the hope of largely increasing the attendance. 

Maj. Joun R. Simpson, the veteran editor of the Paoli 
(Ind.) News, is preparing a seriés of monographs on the 
history of Orange county, Indiana. Major Simpson’s ripe 
experience as a leading citizen of southern Indiana, and his 
abilities as a journalist, make him peculiarly fitted for the task. 

Cuartes P. Evans, for several years with the Seybold 
Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, and later with T. W. & C. 
B. Sheridan, New York and Chicago, has recently been 
appointed general Western selling agent for the Harris Auto- 
matic Press Company, of Niles, Ohio, with office in the Old 
Colony building, Chicago. 

Tue Lambert-Deacon-Hull Printing Company has removed 
its establishment from 618-620 St. Charles street, St. Louis, to 
newly constructed buildings at the corner of Locust and 
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Twenty-first streets. New machinery and material have been 
added, and the company has also established a new branch of 
the business which includes commercial stationery and office 
furniture. 

Tue Abbey Press, publishers, 114 Fifth avenue, New York, 
has been incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The firm has in 
hand a number of books by well-known authors, is one of the 
largest publishers in the country, and has a wide reputation for 
dainty and attractive printing and binding. 

Tue American Type Founders Company has enlarged its 
salesrooms in Spokane, Washington, having leased new quar- 
ters in the Lindelle block. A. D. Alexander, the manager, 
reports increasing trade in that district. At Seattle H. W. 
Rowland, the resident manager, announces that he has just 
installed a complete line of type, machinery, etc. 

DinsE, Pace & Co. announce the opening of a new electro- 
type and stereotype foundry at 196 South Clark street, Chi- 
cago, composed of Paul Dinse, S. H. Page and Louis Wendt, 
all of whom were formerly with Juergens Brothers Company 
of that city. The new company is confident of success, and 
starts out with the best wishes of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE Half-tone Company, 144 Union Square avenue, San 
Francisco, was incorporated June 18, 1902, for the purpose of 
conducting a general photoengraving business, with the fol- 
lowing officers: George P. Low, president; R. J. Davis, vice- 
president; W. D. Shawhan, secretary and treasurer; directors, 
the foregoing named persons, with Harrison Dibblee and 
O. M. Pausch. 

In the Court of Chancery of New Jersey, Chancellor Grey 
has recently granted an injunction restraining G. G. Green, 
agents or servants of the Steel Machine Company, from sell- 
ing or offering for sale anywhere in the United States, Canada 
or Great Britain any automatic printing-presses and feeds con- 
structed under the W. G. Johnston patents, as under a specific 
contract dated December 21, 1901, all of the W. G. Johnston 
machines and feeds are to be built by the Steel Machine 
Company exclusively for the American Machine Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Horst Weber, of the Jllustrierte Zeitung, and the repre- 
sentative of the German Book Trade Association, Leipsic, 
Germany, who has been in America some time in the interest 
of the “International Exchange of Specimens of Graphic 
Art,” has made arrangements with a number of American 
printers to be represented in the next volume. Those intending 
to furnish specimens should bear in mind that sheets should 
be shipped so as to arrive in Leipsic not later than August 31. 
Mr. Weber returns to his country by way of San Francisco, 
Honolulu and Australia. 

At the exhibit of W. C. Horne & Sons, Limited, at the 
International Press and Printing Exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace, London, are to be seen a number of American ma- 
chines, such as Kidder presses, the machinery of Southworth 
Brothers, Portland, Maine, and the different products of the 
Smythe Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
such as thread book-sewing machines, cloth-cutting machines, 
case-making machines, etc. 
expressing regret that so few English firms have cared to 
exhibit their specialties in competition with American and 
German manufacturers. 

THE Shelby County Leader, Shelbyville, Indiana, celebrated 
its golden anniversary by issuing a souvenir edition on July 3, 
containing twenty-four pages, fully illustrated with half-tones 
and including historical matter about the publication and 
Shelbyville. Besides this it had other matters of timely inter- 
est, such as reference to the World’s Fair at St. Louis, etc. 
The paper was enclosed in a special cover printed in black and 
gold, the illustration on the first page being a view of Shelby- 


ville’s main street. Portraits of James Shoaff, publisher of the 
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Prairie Flower, Shelbyville’s first paper, started in 1840, and 
Thomas B. Shoaff, the present manager of the Shelby County 
Leader, occupied prominent places on the first page. 


Tue Continental Colortype Company has recently been 
incorporated at Chicago for the purpose of reproducing pic- 
tures, works of art and all kinds of merchandise in their nat- 
ural colors by the three-color process. The demand for this 
class of work has been rapidly increasing, and it is with the 
intention of looking after a share of the trade that the new 
firm has been started. William J. Maas, in charge of the 
engraving, is an expert in that line, and was formerly at the 
head of the Maas Engraving Company, and later with the 
Chicago Colortype Company. The firm is located at 126 to 132 
Market street, Chicago, and the following are the officers: 
B. J. Fierlein, president; O. H. Quetsch, vice-president; 
W. J. Maas, secretary; J. O. M. Siebert, treasurer. 
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This department is designed exclusively for busi e 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions Of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 


printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 











Tue Bureau of Engraving and Printing has awarded a 

contract for Bates Numbering Mechanism, involving an expen- 

diture of nearly $10,000. This is the 

N?Q 12345 largest order of the kind ever placed by 

the United States Government. Their 

Model No. 27 machine represents the 

highest attainment in the art of numbering-machine construc- 

tion. It is unequaled for accuracy, simplicity and durability, 

and is the greatest money-maker, for the amount invested, 
that a printer can buy. 
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SUMMER RESORTING AND FISHING 


On the Wisconsin Central Railway is indeed a pleasure. The 
train service is all that can be desired, and as you have a choice 
of one hundred resorts, every one can be suited. Illustrated 
booklets, showing you how beautiful some of these resorts are, 
can be obtained free of cost from agents of this company or 
by addressing James C. Pond, general passenger agent, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 





AN EMBOSSING OUTFIT. 


Oscar Schlegel, 182 Grand street, New York, is putting up 
a $5 outfit by which printers can emboss by the hot or cold 
method, producing beautiful effects in gold, silver, white, etc., 
for calendars, catalogue covers, etc. Full directions are fur- 
nished with the outfit, which contains nineteen articles. 
Printers looking after specialties to increase their business 
should look into this. - 





NEW STEEL-RUN STANDS. 


The new steel-run stands introduced by the Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and adver- 
tised on page 547 of last month’s INLAND PRINTER, are said to 
be meeting with much favor. The steel-run idea has heretofore 
been used for cabinets for holding wood type, but the applica- 
tion of that plan to ordinary stands is something entirely new. 
With these stands printers can utilize the old cases and do not 
have to purchase an entire new cabinet. The cuts and descrip- 
tions of these stands in the advertisement will give printers 














an excellent idea of them, but if enough information can not 
be obtained from the advertisement, application should be 
made to any of the dealers for circulars more fully describ- 
ing the goods. 





THE ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESS. 


The accompanying cut represents a very simple, economical 
and speedy machine for tying or bundling firmly and securely 
folded signatures or folded and collated books, pamphlets, etc. 
The machine is operated by hand. This and the fact of its 





immense power are, very important features. The pressure is 
also sufficient for smashing purposes. The press has a slight 
incline, thus preventing the signatures from falling over. The 
rack, gear and ratchet are made of steel and accurately cut. 
The press is very strong, yet light enough to be easily removed 
to any part of the bindery. To a person who values a nice, 
clean job and who takes a special pride in his work, this 
machine must prove invaluable, for by compressing the 
stitched work in this press and by gluing up the backs of 
the pamphlets when under the pressure no glue can run in 
on the sides of the work, and the smooth, clean, improved 
appearance of the job is very marked. The operation of this 
machine is very simple; sheets are placed in the trough with 
the head and back downward, the signatures are then com- 
pressed until the required pressure is obtained. The cord or 
strap is then adjusted to the package and is tied in the usual 
manner. The manufacturers of this press guarantee that it 
will do the work as well as any of the higher-priced machines 
on the market. For further information in regard to this 
press, address the Central Machine Works, 327-329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 





OF INTEREST TO THE BOX TRADE. 


The folding-box trade will be interested by the announce- 
ment of the Harris Automatic Press Company, that it now has 
a press which will automatically print cardboard in all thick- 
nesses, up to a size of 23 by 33 inches, at a speed of five thou- 
sand per hour. Five thousand per hour seems to be the 
standard guaranty of the Harris people. Anything faster is 
advertised at that speed, and anything inclined to go more 
slowly has to be brought up to the mark. 





A POSTER ALBUM. 


Readers of THe INLAND PRINTER who have watched with 
so much interest the attractive inserts of the Ault & Wiborg 
Company, will be pleased to learn that the firm has had a 
complete set of the sheets printed and bound in cloth and 
issued them under the title of “ Poster Album.” Calls for 
these picture sheets have been very large, and the firm has 
supplied unbound copies until the stock was exhausted. It 
now proposes furnishing the sheets only in album form, that 
they may be preserved by those interested in the designs and 
in the colors in which they are printed. The series by Will 
Bradley, and the one by the Binner Engraving Company giv- 
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ing the history and art of illumination, are the gems of the 
collection, but a number of other exceedingly striking and 
effective designs are to be found in the book. It is the inten- 
tion of the firm to furnish these books to friends and custom- 
ers on application, but the general public and poster collectors 
are expected to pay $3 for the work. The firm is to be con- 
gratulated on its enterprise in placing these posters in this 
attractive and permanent form. 





“ART TONE” CUT INK. 


The Frederick H. Levey Company, manufacturers of print- 
ing-inks, 59 Beekman street, New York, have favored printers 
recently with a very handsome specimen run in “art-tone” 
cut ink, suitable for the finest class of wood cuts or half-tones 
on coated paper. Eight specimens of finely engraved half- 
tones are used, the center one being an unusually well-etched, 
vignetted picture, which fades away into the paper in an artis- 
tic way. The color is a deep, jet black, and while of much 
strength, still prints well in the lighter portions and works 
perfectly clean. It is a specimen which all printers will be 
glad to receive. 





CHALLENGE RIVETED ZINC GALLEYS. 

Printers will be interested in the additional pattern the 
Challenge Machinery Company, of Chicago, have recently added 
to their line of zinc galleys. It is not intended to replace the 
earlier pattern, but to give patrons a variety to select from. 
The first style, made with straight sides and ends all formed 
out of one piece, has given universal satisfaction, but there 
has been an occasional printer who thought the forming of the 
galley from one piece did not make it stiff enough for all pur- 
poses. As these galleys were intended principally for storage 
purposes, this was never a serious trouble, but to avoid objec- 
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tions from the most exacting on this point, the Challenge peo- 
ple have added another pattern having the sides and ends 
riveted onto the bottom plate. This effectually overcomes the 
objection in regard to weakness and makes a much stiffer and 
firmer galley than their first style. The sides in the new pat- 
tern are bent in the form technically known as “ channel,” the 
lower flange being slightly wider than the one on the top 
edge in order to give ample stock for riveting. Those who use 
galleys will readily see that one made in this manner must 
necessarily be strong, and when the strength, lightness and 
cheapness are considered, will agree that it is a very desirable 
galley. The illustration gives a clear idea of what it is, but 
personal inspection is more convincing than an illustration on 
paper, and we would suggest that the reader communicate with 
the manufacturers regarding it. 





OLD CLOISTER COVERS. 


One of the finest lines of cover-papers put upon the market 
in several years is Old Cloister deckle edge, which the Mitti- 
neague Paper Company, of Mittineague, Massachusetts, is 
just introducing to the trade. One color is used on this num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER. The name Old Cloister is very 
appropriate, as are also the names of the colors: Franciscan 
Gray, Trappist Brown, Cathedral Blue and Friar’s Black, the 
four colors which make up the line. These are carried in two 
sizes — 2014 by 25 and 23 by 28%, and in two weights in each 
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size and color. Printers who have tested these papers speak 
very highly of the satisfactory way in which they take the ink, 
owing to the special finish given them. The deckle edge, a fea- 
ture of many of their lines, is retained in this, and adds greatly 
to the attractiveness. Jobbers have early recognized the merits 
and are stocking the Old Cloister in large quantities, in antici- 
pation of a big demand as soon as the sample books, which are 
in the hands of the printers, are distributed among publishers 
and printers. The sample book is a work of art and shows a 
variety of beautiful designs and combinations of ink. The 
cover is especially attractive and carries out the Old Cloister 
idea in several different colors. This is the finest book this 
firm has ever turned out, and those wishing copies should 
write early before the supply is exhausted. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, | each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “ Situations Wanted ”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to Insure Insertion In current number. The insertion of ads. 
recelved later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 





BOOKS. 





AD. PHRASES -- Being a hand-book for ad.-writers and advertisers; 

contains many expressions of interest and value to those engaged in 
the writing and placing of advertisements; price, 50 cents (money or 
express order). Address W. S. Ww RENN, 214 Madison street, _Chicago. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Pub- 
licity for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 
50 cents. Send to J. ‘CLYDE OSW ALD, 25 City Hall place, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, 8 a so popular a short time 
ago, and will fill orders at the old ce of 50 cents, postpaid, as long 
as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 
taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in May, :899. Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume_II, 
containing i128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue 
INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for  —n—e~ and study. 25 
cents, THE INLAND PRINTER COMPAN 


COST OF PRINTING. By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of account- 

ing which has been in successful operation for many years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, 
omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost 
in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELE CTROTY PING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by, C. S. Partridge, 
editor ‘‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department”? of THe INLAND 
COMPANYS pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
Co 


GAINING A CIRCULS ATION - - = -At book of sixty pages, containing n more 
than five hundred valuable ideas and suggestions from the experiences 
of successful publishers elsewhere, and briefly stated, a single suggestion 


























from this book may be worth a hundred times its cost to gain; price, 
$1 postpaid. CHAS. M. KREBS, New Albany, Indiana. 
HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a hand-book for printers. By T. B. Will- 


iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to ‘*‘ making ”’ the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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LEVEL-HEADED PUBLISHERS write us that the Western Editor is 

the brightest and best publication for editors and printers, bar none; 
enlarged to forty-eight pages, 9 by 12; sample 10 cents; $1 a year. 
THE WESTERN EDITOR, 1203 Howard street, Omaha, Neb. 


LINOTYPE MANUAL —A work giving detailed instruction concern- 

ing the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page 
book, bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing 
all the principal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the 
keyboard and other information necessary for erecting, operating and 
taking care of the machines. No operator or machinist should be without 
this valuable book. $1.50. 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY — The latest and best book on artistic job 

composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the 
different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for the 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed S. 
Ralph. Size, 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


PAY-ROLL SCHEDULES — Figured on 10 hours, 9% hours, 9 hours, 

8% hours or 8 hours’ labor for 10 hours’ pay; $1 per copy postpaid; 
in ordering state whether 10, 9%, 9, 8% or 8 hours’ schedule is desired; 
specimen copy free. GEO. M. ADKINS, 208 Meadow street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

















PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. Containing eaten instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwerk. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Light-brown buckram, gold embossed. 
140 pages. $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. Just what 
its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING — Written by P. J. Lawlor 

and published under the name ‘“ Embossing Made Easy.’”” We have 
had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added 
a chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making 
dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also for 
etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools and a dia- 
gram showing the operation of the dies when put on the press. 75 cents. 


PRESSWORK — A manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices. By William J. Kelly. he only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. New and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing much valuable information not in previous editions. 
Full cloth. 140 pages. $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 

and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor ‘“ Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department”? of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 

Cochrane, The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 
with the position of the most frequéntly used keys on the Linotype in 
their relation to the fingers. 10 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


THE COLOR PRINTER — The standard work on color-printing in 

America. By J. F. Earhart. A veritable work of art, 8% by 10% 
inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors 
each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. 
Contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of 
two colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors 
intelligently and effectiv ely every printer and pressman should have one 
of these books. Price $10 (reduced from $15). 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estimation 
of competent critics. A a giftbook nothing is more appropriate. The 
binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. The 
illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. Size of 
book, 734 by 9% inches. Art vellum cloth, combination white and pur- 
ple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown India ooze 
leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5% inches, 76 pages, bound in blue 
cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except 
the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 
cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


























A little volume of 

dialogue between the telephone “trouble man and his assistant, sim- 
ilar to that between the “‘ Operator and Machinist,” now running in 
Tue InLanp Printer, but the instruction relates to a telephone exchange 
instead of to the Linotype machine. A valuable and instructive book for 
those interested in telephone matters. 106 pages, $1. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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NBOSSING MACHINE 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Ye 


. 





Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2x 4 inches. Price, Si, O00 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 


We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


























BOOKS. 


THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 

on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER in 
pamphlet form. to cents. 


ae POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING—A full and concise 

ye ye gee of the technical points in the printing trade, for the 
use of the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and 
capitalization; style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, 
sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams 
of imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 
when wanted. 50 cents. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








A BARGAIN — Only printing-office in good Chicago suburb, 6 miles 
from center of city; annual business over $12,000; annual profits 

$2,000 above owner’s salary as manager; price $4,000. A. H. WORS- 

WICK, 5634 Ohio street, Austin station, Chicago. 

FOR SALE —A one-third interest in a good-paying job office in city of 
400,000 inhabitants; a chance of a lifetime; terms to suit. Address 

L. B. SMITH, Room 1, Blackstone building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








FOR SALE — An engraving plant with established trade; capacity of 
plant, $25,000 per annum; located in one of the principal cities of 
the union; price $10,000, half cash, half notes secured by lien on plant. 


G 374. emensat eee = 


FOR SALE — Good country newspaper; Democratic; “business now pays 

one man, can be tripled; do not write unless you. have money and 
mean business; price $600, or $1,100 for plant and residence, must be 
cash. Address JOE H. DEWITT, Dolores, Colo. 


FOR SALE — Printers’ roller manufactory; well established and doing 
profitable business; rare chance for man with limited capital. G 239. 


FOR SALE — Well-established electrotype foundry in large Pennsyl- 
vania city; no competition; steady trade; interested parties inves- 

tigate. G 70. 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING for a location, address T 505, care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER; it will require some money; growing place and 

little competition. 

JOB-OFFICE, long established, controlling cream of business in its sec- 
tion, thriving New Hampshire town; proprietor has other business 

requiring time; office well located, up to date; three jobbers and cyl- 

inder, steam heat, water-power, labor-saving appliances; just place for 

hustling young printer; would sell half interest to capable man to take 

charge. G 527. 
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CAMPBELL PONY two-revolution, 23 by 28, front delivery, speed 3,000 
per hour. RICHARD PRESTON, 45 Pearl street, Boston. 


DRUM CYLINDER PRESSES — Cottrell, 33 by 47; Cranston, 33 by 
48; Scott, 3314 by 47; Campbell, complete, 32 by 47. PRESTON, 
45 | Pearl street, Boston. —- 


ELECTRIC MOTORS — One 10- o-horse-t power; i one 6-horse-power; one 
5-horse-power; two 1-horse-power. RICHAKD PRESTON, 45 Pearl 
street, Boston. aa 


HOE double- -cylinder press, box frame, 7-column, ‘8-page, with or with- 
2 out two Dexter folders)s RICHARD PRESTON, 45 Pearl street, 
oston. 


POTTER two-revolution press; bed 42 by 60; four-roller; splendid 
condition; .guaranteed. PRESTON, 45 Pearl street, Boston. 


E-1 HARRIS AUTOMATIC envelope and card press; has hand-feed 
attachment; condition Ar. Address W. J. BREWER, 664 Pennsyl- 

vania avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C 

FOR SALE — Modern two-revolution Scott printing-press; bed 30 by 
42, front delivery, trip speed listed by Scott at 2,400 per hour; perfect 

condition; cheap and easy terms. Box 93, Cambridge, Mass. 




















FOR SALE — Potter angle-bar web; prints 24 pages 11 by 15, roll 
44%; complete stereotype plant; also some electrotype machinery; 

almost new, $3,500. Box 237, Washington, Pa. 

NEW ADJUSTABLE SIMPLEX TYPESETTING MACHINE for sale; 
has two faces 9-point type — one for newspaper, other for bookwork, 

about 1,200 lbs. in all; would exchange for first-class newspaper and job 

printing outfit. G gr. 








HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A FIRST-CLASS OUTSIDE LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
desires an experienced, live representative for Chicago territory; 
will give liberal remuneration to right man. G 517. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITER—I am looking for a young man to 
assist in preparing general newspaper advertisements where entire 
time is required; printing-office graduate rather than ad.-school. What 
is absolutely essential is originating ability, even if not perfectly devel- 
oped — the power to produce new ideas or put ordinary ideas in new and 
convincing form. A man whose experience has proven to himself or 
others the possession of this ability, might find it profitable to prove it to 
me also. His mere name and address will not do this, however. A. C. 
KERR, P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALL-ROUND MAN caael for California country printing-office. See 
ad. in August issue of National Printer-Journalist, published in 
Chicago. 




















PARTNER WANTED with $5,000 to $10,000, in modern job-office in 
New York, having about $50,000 invested; the right man can be 
treasurer and draw $2,500 salary. Y 528. 


THE LEADING PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT in a manufacturing 

city of over 100,000 people is offered for sale on account of the illness 
of the owner; the business has been established a number of years, 
has a first-class reputation, and is paying well; this is a splendid. oppor- 
tunity to secure a profitable business at a sacrifice; letters will not be 
answered unless from responsible people. G 497. 


WE EXTEND AN OPPORTUNITY to every printer in the country to 

win one of the prizes offered in our cover-design competition. The 
awards amount to over $210. For particulars address CONTEST EDI- 
TOR, NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Chicago. 


$500 will buy a $1,200 newspaper and job-printing plant complete; paper 

established over 16 years; healthy location; excellent field; al 
machinery in good condition, type new; a bargain; owner has serious 
sg with eyes and must sell; easy terms; for particulars, address 
S. F. WOODRUFF, San Miguel, San Luis Obispo county, California. 


$4,000 American currency will purchase in Mexico City a profitable, 
practically new, fully equipped, electric-power, printing-office, contain- 
ing a Miehle press, two jobbers, ruler, stitcher, perforator, cutter and 
large lot of modern type; half cash required; correspondence solicited. 
MARBURG JERSEY DAIRY ASSOCIATION, 7 Patoni street, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 
$4,500 will buy a $12,000-a-year business; daily and weekly; part cash, 
part time; 6,000 town, with only two offices; best thing in the 
Southwest; constant sickness in family reason for selling. G 505. 




















we AND DESIGNER for commercial work; give age, experience, 
y desired and specimens if possible. ARTIST, P. O. Box 1592, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARTIST on color sketches and drawings for processwork; must be good 
on letters and general designing for label work. G 272. 

FIRST-CLASS ALL-ROUND ARTIST wanted for daily newspaper in 
Southwestern city; must be first-class; young man preferred; state 

salary desired. G 451. 

FOREMAN FOR PHOTOENGRAVING SHOP — Must be young man 
of snap and vigor and be well posted in the business; location, New 

York. G 523. 


LINE ETCHER WANTED — Steady position and good pay to reliable 
man. G 282. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR wanted; good pay; an investment of about 
$2,000 with employers desired; an unusual opening for progressive 

man. G 528. 

PRINTER — To take full charge of printing-office in Eastern paper-box 
factory; six jobbers and one cylinder; give age, experience, if 

married, wages wanted; country printer preferred. G 499. 


PRINTER WANTED FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— Foremanship 
country daily; one Linotype; must be first-class on good style, 

make-up and ads. and have ——— press; references for character and 

specimens work for ability. G 498 

SUPERINTENDENT large plant wanted; liberal salary; must invest 
Fc $5,000, which is fully secured and returnable on separation. T 

528. 
































| FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BEFORE PURCHASING cylinder, job presses, folding machines, wire 
stitchers, paper-cutters, send for bargain list. PRESTON, 45 Pearl 
street, Boston. 


BOOKBINDING MACHINERY — Folding machines, Chambers double 

and Dexter single 16, drop roll feed; stamping, embossing and smash- 
ing machines, cutters, trimmers, rotary board cutters, signature presses. 
HENRY C. ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 











WANTED AT ONCE — Half-tone etcher on high-grade work; steady 
osition to competent man. CENTRAL PRINTING AND ENGRAV- 

ING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED AT ONCE — Photo retoucher; one who can do mechanical 
construction work preferred; steady work and salary commensurate 

with ability. — L PRINTING AND ENGRAVING COMPANY, 

Rochester, N. Y 

WANTED — By critical employer on Pacific Coast; one pressman, one 
stoneman. G 512. ash tg : 

WANTED — First-class half-tone photographers and a finisher; Ar ref- 
erences required. Address PERMANENT, 927 K street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 














OURS might become a great success if properly represented. 
If you have a specialty, process, or idea, which you wish 


properly presented to Eastern advertisers or publishers, send it to 








“THE” MAGILL, 





100 William Street, New York 
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HELP WANTED. 

Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





WANTED — Foreman for job composing-room devoted to high-grade 

catalogue and pamphlet work; desire man able to lay out work with 
pencil; open office. Address THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio. 


WANTED — Good all-round printer; must be thoroughly conversant 

with presswork and modern job composition and make-up and able to 
take charge; none others need apply; steady position and good salary 
for right man. G 504. 





WANTED — First-class half-tone etcher and finisher; steady position 
and good wages; references required. THE HALF-TONE COM- 
PANY, 144 Union Square avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED — Gordon and Universal pressman understanding color cover- 
work and embossing — high-grade work. Address THE REPUB- 
LICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio. 
WANTED — Half-tone and line photographer; must be first-class, steady 
and reliable; also a copper etcher, a finisher and reétcher, and a good 
all-round commercial artist. G 440. 











WANTED — One photoengraver; an all-round man who can take full 
charge if necessary; must be sober; state wages desired. LITTLE 
ROCK ENGRAVING ‘COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED — Practical bookkeeper familiar with the engraving and 
printing business, more particularly the printing. GRAND RAPIDS 

ENGRAVING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WE WANT three hundred printers to enter our cover-design competition. 
$210 in prizes. Address for particulars CONTEST EDITOR, 

NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Chicago. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 





A COMPETENT MANAGER, assistant, superintendent or estimator; 
practical printer, experienced, high-grade; will change. Write me. 
7 378. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 





PHOTOENGRAVER — Portrait photographer with considerable expe- 
rience desires to learn photoengraving, either as operator or any 
other branch; will make good financial proposition to foreman or other 


person able to give good opportunity; any location. G 543. 


PRACTICAL, ALL-ROUND PRINTER desires superintendency of 
entire plant or foremanship of pressroom; well up in high-grade cut, 

color and embossing work; have an excellent knowledge of the allied 

trades, good estimator and general manager; state salary. G 518. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER desires position in a first-class printing-office 
as superintendent or foreman; has had long and practical experience 

in composing-room, pressroom and bindery; can handle work and men to. 

economical and financial advantage; references if desired. G 531. 


PRESSMAN —A pressman capable of doing the finest grade of half- 
tone work desires to make a change; would like a position with a 
firm making a specialty of extra fine half-tone work; prefer going west. 
G 33. 
PRESSMAN, with thorough knowledge cut, color and label work, well 
abreast of times, desires to hear from printers and publishers having 
the finest class illustrated work; would prefer those with vignetted work 
of the most difficult class, which requires an expert pressman to do jus- 
tice; will guarantee to equal the best standard work; New York city or 
vicinity preferred. G 525. 


PROOFREADER desires situation in the West; experienced, thor- 
oughly competent, reliable, practical printer; now head proofreader 
large concern. G 537. 


REPORTER wants situation on city daily or situation as city editor on 
small daily. G 513. 























SALESMAN — Change position; Western house that makes county work 
a specialty; practical binder; hustler after business; state salary. 
G 515. 





SITUATION WANTED by a young man as stereotyper or assistant; 
strictly sober, good references. G 501. 


SITUATION WANTED by cylinder.pressman, capable of doing first- 
class colorwork on folding boxes and taking charge of shop. G 98. 


THOROUGH, ALL-ROUND PRINTER, tabular and stone man, wants 


permanent position; Middle States preferred; now foreman_large 
Eastern office; will accept anything; change desired immediately. E 125. 











A LINOTYPE OPERATOR, with some experience caring for machines, 
desires situation; union man. G 496. 


TWO OPERATOR-MACHINISTS desire change, together preferred; 
5,000 per hour, Ar machinists, 4 years’ experience, sober. E 140. 





A POSITION at estimating, buying, arranging and laying out high- 

___ grade work in New York office; might take some stock. G 514. 

AS FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly reliable mod- 
ern printer, of exceptional executive ability; understands handling 

help to turn out work economically; expert on bankwork; first-class 

proofreader; sober. G 541. 

Art NON-UNION STEREOTYPER desires steady position; competent 
to take charge newspaper job-office. G 535. 

BOOKBINDER — Can finish, forward and rule; over twenty years’ 
experience, sixteen years as foreman; wart to make change by Sep- 

tember 1; Ar reference. G 526. 

COX DUPLEX PRESSMAN, two years’ experience; union, sober and 

__ reliable. T 367. _ ae 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN — First-class on half-tone and plate work, 
five years’ experience, competent to take charge; union. G 367. 

EXPERIENCED YOUNG LETTERER; also stipple and crayon, will be 

open soon. G_ 538. 

EXPERIENCED YOUNG MA\N, first-class job-printer and foreman, on 
country paper. G 510. 



































change; union; can take charge any size plant. G 286. 


FIRST-CLASS MAKE-UP on large daily newspaper wants to make 
i 86 














GENERAL 


management, desires change. 


FOREMAN of printing house, expert in composing-room 
E 213. 








JOB COMPOSITION — Young man wants situation in large union shop 
to complete apprenticeship; three years’ experience; will leave tity; 
West preferred. VERNON L. PHILPOTT, 87 Adams avenue, West, 
Detroit, Mich. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, first-class references, wishes 
situation; east of Chicago preferred; will install machines; reason- 
able salary. G 524. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST wants change; competent, union. 








G 434. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST wishes position on three or four machine 
plant; newspaper preferred; work on trial; east of Chicago. T 524. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST with seven years’ experience, morning papers 
and book offices, desires position; evening paper preferred; best ref- 
erences; strictly sober. G 507. 








MACHINIST-OPERATOR, union, desires situation; steady, sober and 
reliable. Address F. W., Morrison, IIl. 


NEWSPAPER man with 4 years’ experience as manager of influential 

weekly desires situation with Democratic or Independent paper; if 
you are seeking a man who always can be relied upon, both as writer and 
business manager, address G 530. 








experi- 


WANTED — Situation as first-class half-tone and line etcher; 

___ence with first-class New York firms. G 503. ; 

WANTED — Situation by young all-round printer of 7 years’ experience; 
best of references, no bad habits; address, stating salary, G 520. 


WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER wants permanent position; 
young married man, good references; go anywhere. G 144. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





mirror prism, wet-plate holder, printing-frame for metal, etc. 
MILLER, 5 Park street, Orange, N. J 


WANT TO EXCHANGE cash for job-printing business in New Eng- 
land. F. B. HALL, 37 Spring street, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


WE WANT TO PURCHASE complete and up-to-date bindery outfit, 

comprising ruling machine, finishing tools, power cutting machine, 
power punching machine and slot perforator. THE M. P. EXLINE 
COMPANY, Dallas, Texas. 


PHOTOENGRAVING MATERIAL WANTED — Screens, 130 on * 753 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type, and costs no more than papier-maché. Also two engraving methods 
costing only $2.50, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. Also, special, an all-iron 
foot-power circular saw for $27. Come and see me if you can; if not, 
send postage for literature and samples) HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty-third street, New York. 


A SMALL SIGNATURE CUT for a dollar, larger ones cost more; 
write me about them. CARVETH, artist, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


AN AUGUST BARGAIN — Are you interested in the latest in typo- 

graphic ornament? Send stamp for circular illustrating the expan- 
sion graphics, a series providing an ornamental design for anything, 
from an envelope corner to a window card; _ special low prices during 
ane. KENRUSS ELECTRO COMPANY, Box 609, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 











“ ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 


ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. 
process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
culars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 


Price of 
Cir- 


































































MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
>  aeen taal machine. 25 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 





FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. 1» HE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


LEATHER) PASS-BOOK COVERS, READY CUT, STANDARD 

SIZES —- We carry in stock ready-cut covers of high-grade pass-book 
leather in standard sizes; also all other bookbinders’ supplies and machin- 
ery. GANE BROS. & CO., 312-314 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LINOTYPE OPERATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT UNION 

MEN — Practical instruction on running machines. Course of six 
weeks, eight hours per day. Students can enter at any time. Established 
five years. Write for terms. WASHINGTON LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
610 G street, Washington, D. C. 


OVERLAY KNIFE — This knife has been subjected to a careful test 
for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of 
paper very jdelicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- 
facture, and is the only overlay knife made that-is fully suited to pres- 
ent-day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle and 1s of 
uniform temper throughout. As the blade wears, cut away the covering 
as required} 25 cents. 
STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested, send 
for catalogues). BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 


THE KEWANEE LINOTYPE SCHOOL teaches thoroughly every fea- 
ture of machine; send for circular. Kewanee, III. 


E MANUFACTURE and carry a complete line,embracing every machine 
and requisite used in the equipment of a modern paper=box factory, in= 
cluding Folding-Box Gluing Machines. Catalogues free. 


147 S.Clinton Street, \MiTSON PAPER BOX MACHINERY Co. 


A standard of uniformity for Spelling, Punctu- 
ating, Capitalizing, Abbreviating, Compound- 
ing, Divisions, Tabular Work, Use of Figures, 
and kindred things. Leather, vest-pocket size; 























MEDERMUT'S 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
SYRO@Rstese0),@m 6-point, 76 pages, indexed, 50 cents. Specimen 
pages free. University Ptg. Co., Bellevue, Neb. 








ADVERTISING ADVICE 
An Advertising Agent of experience will take a few clients from 
those in need of advice regarding advertising campaign matter and 
style of ads., etc. Address J. T. B., INLAND PRINTER. 





For Pen, Pencil, Stylus or Typewriter, 

ar on a ers in fifty varieties. Orders filled from 

one dozen to any quantity Price list 

for the asking. Sizes from 4x6 to 24 x 36—all colors. WHITFIELD 

CARBON PAPER WORKS, RED Bank, N.J.— New York Office, 123 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 





° to save money, time and trouble by 

W ant Printers using the McGinty Patent Adjustable 

Feed Guide for job presses (no quads 

or stick pins) and the McGinty Newspaper File and Binder. Save their price 
every month. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive booklet. 

McGINTY FILE AND GAUGE CO., DoyLEstown, Pa. 


settles the paste problem for news- 
paper and job offices. No smell, flies, 
waste, air-tight receptacles or swear- 


words. ‘Best thing on the market for a professional man.”’ *‘lam stuck on it.” 
Quart size package, 25 cents in silver; liberal discount on quantities. 


ED. MADIGAN, CLARKSVILLE, IOWA, 











[BEST VALUE FOR THE MONEY.|CARD 
LINION GARD &PAPERG BOARD 


PLAIN 


oe): sm mB) 
24 BEEKMAN S'NEW YORK. ce 


Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 
LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


273-275-277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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RULED HEADGS 
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Japanese, Chinese and Other High-Grade 
= IMPORTED PAPERS == 


Japan Vellum, French Japan, Imitation Japan, 
Artificial Parchment, Wood Veneer— Alton 
Laid, a DecKle-edge English Book Paper 


A large assortment of Crepes and Leatherette Papers 


LIONEL MOSES, Importer 
Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. 66-68 Duane St., New York 














THE MIETZ & WEISS~-The only Automatic, 
Economical and Safe Power for Printers. 
Our 3 H.-P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper press, six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesetting machine, with 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 
Highest Award at Paris Exposition, 1900, for Direct- 
Connected Generator Set, and 
Gold Medal at Buffalo Exposition, 1901. 
Made in sizes from 1 to 60 H.-P. Send for catalogue. 


A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St.,. NEW YORK CITY. 














66 Is an adage that is particu- 

Better to bend larly adaptable to padding 

99 slues, flexibility being one 

glues, flexibility being 

than to break of their chief require- 

ments. It is a fact, however, that very few of them 

remain flexible a week after pads are made. Ours do 
for months. Write for sample and price. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 35-7 Frankfort St., N.Y. 





WHY KICK 


Your life away on a foot-power press when you 
can buy a BUICK Engine at so low a price? 
Can be run ten hours a day for 18 cents. It is 
the up-to-date business people that make the 
successful business men. You can not afford to 
be without power. We make more small en- 
gines than any other manufacturer. Catalogue 
for the asking. 


THE BUICK MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 








mare a trifle higher 
in price than some 





CW. N. DURANT 
MILWAUKEE WIS. 


~— 





will be remembered long after the price is forgotten 


For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 





ee 
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SCHLEGEL’S 


Contains 19 articles, enabling you to EMBOSS HOT OR COLD, 
producing latest effects in Gold, Silver, White, etc., for Calendars, 
Catalogue Covers, Photo Cards, etc. 

Price, $5.00. Cash with Order. 


OSCAR SCHLEGEL, 182-186 Grand St., New York 





“Up-to-Date” 
Printers’ Outfit 














































Are rarely necessary, but when they are 
needed we don't tz idvantage of your 
necessity and charge exorbitant prices 
for parts. If you'll get our catalogue 

and read it you'll understand why 

, aay OLDS ENGINES 
— ——— = so seldom need repairs. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 

230 River Street, Lansing, Michigan 





Saeed 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 







WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, § 

THE BEST se — solid, perfect rollers by the best 
ormulas. 

THAT CAN 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


BE MADE 











JAPAN PAPER. CO. 


36 EAST 2Ist STREET, NEW YORK 


AR _ High Grade 
* Imported Papers 








¢ large variety of Japan and French hand- 
made papers, including many novelties, 
particularly adapted for editions de luxe, 
etchings, photogravures, steel plate, half 
tone and fine printing and binding generally 


Genuine, Vegetable and 
Artificial Parchment 








“oe 
THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 

simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 











For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





PRICE, $20.25, 
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MOUNTED WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 




















Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 











To the West 


The North-Western Line is the 
only double track railway from 
Chicago to the Missouri River. 


The double track is now completed between Chicago 
and Council Bluffs. Four fast trains each way daily 
between Chicago and Omaha, three trains daily to the 
Pacific Coast and two to Denver. 


‘A double track railway across 
the western prairies means a 
great deal of history-making, em- 
pire-building, American energy. 

The story of the western country and of the Pioneer 
Line that has played so great a part in its progress 
is interestingly told in a booklet which will be sent on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 


W. B. KNISKERN, GEN’L PASS’R & TKT. AGT. 


CHICAGO 














GRAPHITE « tings AEE 


MACHINES 
It beats anything you ever saw 


SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 













WITHOUT ROYALTY 
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Wasting Time 


When you went to Mexico you laughed at the primitive methods of plowing there. 
It is curious that such methods should be followed in this age and so near to this country. 
You laugh even now as you recall them. 

But now stop laughing a moment and say what is the matter with that plowing. 
It is impossible to criticize it on the ground of results, for it does the work thoroughly. 
Then why is it inferior to the modern plow? 

Simply because it wastes time. In America time is money. No wide-awake printer 
in this country to-day can afford to spend two hours on one hour’s work. 

The next time you scratch your head and groan at the length of time taken by your 
pressman over some job, just reflect on the Mexican plowing, and ask yourself if you 
don’t want to get as far away as possible from such methods. 


If so, you need a Cottrell New Series High-Speed Press. 


CC. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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COMPARE NOTES 












HE Challenge Gordon Job Press has FORGED 
FLAT SECTION SOLID STEEL CON- 
NECTING RODS made without seam or weld. 
There are no others with this improvement. Be 
sure to buy a Challenge Gordon Job Press and you 
will get the best. Circular sent on application. 


a 












SOLD BY DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 




















Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY CO. 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO 



























“MONITORS” USED EVER YWHE 





Latham’s Monitor Machines are CE 

used in every State in the Union “Qe : 
and abroad, because they are the 
standard of excellence, superiority, 
durability, finish and beyond com- 
petition. % % me me me 


——_ v aot ore 
MONITOR. en 16AG0-1LL STANDARD. 























_. 


We build in our own factory. 

We guarantee every Machinewe sell. 
We have the latest and best facilities. 
We improve our Machines according . 
to demands of up-to-date methods. 








Latham’s No. 1 ‘20th Century 
Monitor’’ Wire-Stitching 
achine. 







We are leaders in Stitchers, Perforators, Punching, Numbering, Paging, Embossing, Round-Corner, Index, Job 
Backers, ‘able Shears, Standing Presses and Supplies. We are prepared to furnish complete Bindery Outfits on 
short notice. REBUILT MACHINES on hand at low prices. BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE, all sizes in stock. 





Latham’s Standard Monitor Perforator. 











Latham Machinery Co. (its eee 


Send for Catalogues, Prices, Terms, etc. 


Main Office and Factory, 195-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO 
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HIS is the Man, that 
SO] WARRANTS the 
Knives, that are made in the 
shop that Coes built. 








LORING COES 











isis THE Knife- 








“MICRO-GROUND” 


Ask Us. 





_ LORING COES & CO. 


We “do the rest.” ESTABLISHED WORCESTER, MASS. 


Mention this, orp ————— 1830 
no Souvenir. 


APEX Typographic Numbering Machine 





Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for Ppa. 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris A PATENT N 
‘ PROTECTED, 






Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 





¥ ¢ ¢ BY THE 
5 We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, | TENTT, 
and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have ( ‘en AND ITLE 
produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of YQ Guarantee 
goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the best, \ NEW YO RK 7 


without exception. References and prices on application. 


Size, 1% x|% inch. Type High. ha ' 100 Nassau Street, 
wae ett ion Seam New York Stencil Works 2 NEW YORK CITY 


5-8 
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Je HARRIS — 
AUTOMATIC PREY 
COMPANY? 
































A Standard Machine for 
Every-day Printers 


Because you see the specialist in printing so freely using the Harris, don’t for a 


moment think that it is a special machine. 





designed, built and proved 


Our Rotary is suscep- 
tible of many clever adap- to be a machine most useful! 
tations, making it for the to the general printer— the 
time being, to the owner, a man who of all others most 


“special” machine ; but it is needs help in his pressroom. 














One in a pressroom is a great economy, and for reasons which we shall be glad 
to explain to the inquirer, the more you have of them the higher the economy 
becomes. 

Size of Form,. . 14x 17 Size of Sheet, . . 15 x 18 


Ordinary movable types may be used up to form 4% x 85% 


Living up to Guaranty is what Wins 








—_—— 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO — OLp CoLony BUILDING NEW YORK — 26 CorTLANDT STREET 
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Je HA RRIS — 
AUTOMATIC PREKY 
COMPANY? 



































The Many-sided Harris 





To the General Trade 


The Harris is offered as a time-saver, space-saver 
and money-saver on a very large class of general 
printing. It is thoroughly automatic, feeding 
itself from a pile of ordinary cut stock. 


To the Proprietary Medicine Trade 


The Harris is of great value. It has been gen- 
erally adopted for printing customers’ cards on 
the backs of almanacs— doing the work at the 
rate of 5,000 impressions per hour, where the 
runs average but 300 between changes. 


To the Folding-Box Maker 


The Harris now offers facilities for printing 
board, all weights up to 23 x 33 inches at 5,000 
per hour. This is on the basis of printing the 
stock in mill sizes, the scoring and cutting to 
be done after printing. 


To the Envelope Manufacturer 


The Harris offers a printing facility so advan- 
tageous that it has been generally adopted. 


To the Card Index Maker 


The Harris is a prime necessity. To this work 
ten Harris presses are devoted exclusively, or 
nearly so. 


To the Counter-Check Book Manufacturer 


We say that the Harris can be run with num- 
bering heads, printing in one color and number- 
ing with another at the same impression. The 
demand made upon us by printers of this 
specialty is now met by recent devices of our 
Mr. C. G. Harris and others, and counter- 
check books are being economically produced 
on the Harris. 


To the Paper Bag Maker 


The Harris offers facilities for automatically 
printing square, satchel bottom and automatic 
bags in sizes from ¥ Ib. to 25 lb., at 5,000 im- 
pressions per hour, and also flour sack tubes in 
four colors, 5,000 tubes per hour. 

To the Tag Manufacturer 


The Harris has proved itself indispensable, 
printing 125,000 single tags per day, day in and 
day out, with frequent changes, or in gangs of 
four if desired. 


To the Manufacturer of Gummed Labels 


The Harris is highly economical. 


To the Maker of Manifold Impression Books 


The close automatic register of the Harris is a 
high recommendation. 


To the Seedsman 
The Harris is useful for seed packets, flat or 
made up, and for a hundred other things. 

To the Manufacturer of Paper Novelties 
What the Harris will do is a good reason for 
corresponding with us. 

To the Manufacturer of Jewelers’ Cards 


The Harris is as useful as to the tag men or 
the card index maker. 


To all large Manufacturers doing their 
own Printing 


The Harris is unusually attractive, because as 
a class they always figure costs. 














ener 


| FOR PULE PARTICULARS, 


ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, 


CHICAGO — OLp Co.Lony BUILDING 





OHIO 


NEW YORK — 26 CorTLAnpT STREET 
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Write toVUs 


for information about our 


ACME BINDERS 


We will gladly answer all ques- 
tions and send samples of work 











Acme Staple Co. Ltd. 


500 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,U.S.A. 

















Patented Eurcpe and America. 

















Simplest « Strongest « Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 


The NEW 








Nos. 2,4, 6 12 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK | 2 a ape si 







CaPACITY: 
2 sheets to 
% inch 

thickness. 
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Years of Pg a The first booKk weighed 7 oz. 
dad Represented 
2664... ——— —i8 
1885 — 108 
1886 —141 
1887 178 


1888 
1889 


217 
—— = 


1890______341 
1894____ 478 


1897__57%6 
1900_9 


1902_ 1179 


JAMES WHITE & CO, 
CHICAGO, 


HL OPeESS one 2 WONRGE 37, 





The latest book weighs 14 lbs. 





il fH 


Tke Development of 
Cover Papers 








See the Books 
Read the Years 
Notice the Items 











JAMES WHITE 
é COMPANY 


Paper Dealers 


AND 


COVER PAPER 
SPECIALISTS 


210 Monroe St. CHICAGO 











The Damon Perforating and 


Scoring Machine 


| 
Airco riecrer ver 


Scoring blade 
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Machine with blade depressed 
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Machine with perforating blade raised 
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Sectional view—blade elevated 
Showing the teeth of blade resting on corresponding teeth of base plate, 
giving perfect bearing entire length of blade. 











As we have said before, 
The Damon Perforating 
and Scoring Machine will 
save you money. Try it. 








Machine is operated by rubber presser quad 
attached to tympan, which brings the blade 
into position just before commencement of im- 
pression and holds same in place until after 
the paper leaves the type. Examine into this 
machine carefully, observe the principle and 
mechanism, note the absolutely solid and per- 
fect bearing for the blade when in position for 
work. When you have done this, if you wish 
any further information, write to us or your 
nearest supply house for descriptive circular. 
Then benefit by your observations and try it. 

In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere, 
a partial list of whom were given in the July 
issue of this journal. For sizes refer to previ- 
ous numbers. 








Damon Perforator Company 
35 Center Street, Old Town, Maine 











Jones Gordon 





Th Jones The Ideal 
Gordon) «: |Paper 
“wrne wor | ™* |Cytter 


Distributing Ink Fountain, ALL 
Ink Roller Throw-off, DEALERS Has Time and Labor- 
Self-locking Chase Hook, Saving Devices found on no 


and other improvements. other cutter. 
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~ The Lightning Jobber 


The Best Low-Priced 
Job Press in the World 


What a Recent Purchaser says of it: CoBDEN, ONT., June 2, 1902. 


Gentlemen,—* * * As to the press I have nothing but the highest praise for it. When we got lubricator 
worked thoroughly into all the moving parts it commenced to run like a sewing machine, and has run 
smoothly, easily and noiselessly every.day. * * * I find it meets every claim made for it. A couple of days 
since I put on an eighth-sheet with three wood lines in it. I wasa little afraid at first of straining it, but oa 
on the impression and it carried the form without the slightest creaking or jar. I have been considerably 
surprised at the speed at which it will run, I had thought that one thousand an hour with the treadle would 
be the maximum, but have turned out stationery at a speed of from 1,200 to 1,500 ever since I put it in. I 
never saw a Lightning Jobber till mine reached here. wrote to some of its users whose testimonials are 
given in your pamphlet and received the very highest recommendations regarding the Lightning Jobber. 
It took a good many evenings to decide to purchase one, but I did, and now from all appearances, I will be 
everlastingly glad for my decision. Yours sincerely, F. B. ELLIOTT. 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 











FOR 

















Ideal Cutter 
(Successors to The John M. Jones Co.) 


The Jones Gordon Press Works, Palmyra, N. Y. 




















[wnire ron pooner’ |) The CARVER G SWIFT 





STAMPING PRESS 


Is the 
ORIGINAL MACHINE 


To SUCCESSFULLY INK and WIPE a Die AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 


To insure PERFECT REGISTER by LOCKING the 
DIE-CHUCK-BED when the impression is taken, 


To embody all the essential features for DURABILITY and 
the SUCCESSFUL OPERATION of a press for HIGH 
GRADE Stamped and Embossed work. 


Those who have used the CARVER & SWIFT 
PRESS for several years have ordered duplicate 
presses — because our press has stood the TEST, 
and they KNOW ITS VALUE. 





5 PROFIT by the Experience of others, and acquaint 
4 yourself with this MONEY-MAKER. 


THE CARVER 6 SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
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A Big, Little Thing 


The Rouse Copy Holder 


Is a practical and effective device to prevent the 
useless waste of time caused by misplaced copy. 
Can be attached to any composing stick. 


Price, 25 Cents 


The Rouse Job Stick 's the handiest 


and most perfect 
composing stick yet devised. Adjusts instantly to picas or nonpareils. 
Is giving universal satisfaction to thousands. 













The Rouse Copy HOLDER attached to the Rouse Jos STICK forms 


SIZES AND PRICES A MATCHLESS COMBINATION 
OF ROUSE JOB STICKS 


Nickel Plating 
Extra 











Length 2in. 24%in. 2% in. 


Ginch . . $1.75 . $1.85 . $1.95 .. 25 Cents 
Cinch... 20. 210. 2. BD 


Sold by representative dealers everywhere 


Winch... 225. 235. 245..35 “ ee ee 
inch |. 300. . —~:: 3 ~ HL. B. ROUSE & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price Illustrated Booklet Free 

Your money back if not satisfied JoHN Happon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 








Don’t forget American Lead and Rule Cutters are the best 














ANI Cuts 


Are Business Builders 


HALFTONES —————— 
ZINC ETCHINGS 

WOOD CUTS 

ELECTROTYPES 

WRI Res 

DRAWINGS 
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Junior Machines can be seen at our Agencies in Chicago and 


San Francisco. You are invited to call and examine them. 
































The 
Junior 
Linotype 











A Perfectly 
Constructed 
$1,500 

Slug - Casting 
Machine 








THE JUNIOR LINOTYPE, $1,500 























Words of the highest praise are already being received as to the UTILITY, 
SIMPLICITY and ECONOMY of this ‘‘ Little Giant’? Composing Machine. 
$1,500 includes two complete type faces and bodies. 






Place your Orders NOW, to prevent delay. 














MERGENTHALER [ TN OTYPE CO. 


17, 19,21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK ties 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 

















P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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A complete stock of Matrices and Machine Parts are kept at 


our Agencies in Chicago and San Francisco, "nti severe 


assured. 
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hipment 
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The 


Standard 
Linotype 





The Monarch 
of the 


Composing 


Room 


THE LINOTYPE — 8,000 in Daily Use. 














Business competition has caused the universal adoption of the Linotype. All 
up-to-date, progressive business firms equip their offices with machines of proven 
utility and economy, as do their competitors—hence the adoption of this machine. 


If in doubt as to the merits of the Linotype, write to any of its users. 


100 Type Faces ‘ 
30 Different Languages All from One Machine. 











MERGENTHALER [ TN OTYPE CO. 


17. 319,21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Is Now Rebuilt and in Full Operation. 














The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper. 


The Printing Qualities and Color of our Paper 
speak for themselves in these pages. 





THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


CHICAGO .. 809 Merchants Loan and Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO ...... 410 Sansome Street 
NEW YORK........ 909 Mutual Reserve Building LONDON ... Spicer Bros., 19 New Bridge Street 





Our Paper ts Carried in Stock by Paper Dealers Everywhere 


WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE. INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 





Why ? 





Read ! 


























From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. 


Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 
do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the | 
valuable properties not possessed | 
by other Gas Blacks. | 

We consider its use essentialin | 
the preparation of the various Half- | 
tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. 














GUARANTEES QUALITY 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 


New York, April 11, 1898. 


MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen.—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for | 
“Peerless” Black. | 

We shall continue to use ‘Peer- 

| less” in our Half-tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 





Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 














Send for the Peerless Booklet BINN » 4 & S M IT Sole 81-83 Fulton Street, 
and Free Sample to— 2 Agents New York, U.S.A. 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


63 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 











When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


| Electrotype, Stereotype, 
_ Engraving Machinery 


| of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


-=FfOR = 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
| world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Mistaken Identity 


It is rather amusing to read the numerous lies circulated about 
my inks and my methods, but the following accusation seems to 
have reached the limit: 








Corry, PA., June 2, 1902. 
PRINTERS INK JOHNSON, 

Sir in reply to your letter of May 26th will 
say that we are afraid to try your inks for we have found out that 
they were the inks that the Camble Printing Press Co had so 
mutch troubble at the Pan-American last summer & could not use 
them as you offered to firnish the ink to them if they would use 
them for nothing. I was thare when they were cleaning the press 
afte useing then & putting on Nathons inks & they worked all 
right. Now our work is a verry fine class of work & we would 
be a fraid to change the ink we are useing costs but little more 
than you want for your inks & we know that they are all right, 


Yours, 
CORRY BOX AND PRINTING CO. 


The visitor to the Pan-American from Corry saw more than any 
other mortal being, for my ink was not used at the fair, and if he 
had carefully scrutinized the label on the can he would have noticed 
that the name was not spelled J-o-n-s-o-n. He hadn’t the nerve to 
try me on a small order, and condemned my inks on supposition. 
I don’t profess to be infallible, and when my goods are not found 
as represented, I offer no argument but refund the money along 
with the transportation charges. I have troubles enough of my 
own without carrying the burdens of others. Send for my price 
list. Rich or poor, large or small, must all obey my iron rule of 
cash with the order. ; 








Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Latest 






* WALTER SOFT #. co. 
PLAINFIELD ANS j 





Scott All-Size Rotary 


=== WITH EXTRA COLOR CYLINDERS > 


i 








Prints any length of sheet desired, two colors on one 
side of sheet, one on the other, at a speed of 


SIX THOUSAND PER HOUR 


DELIVERING SHEETS FLAT ON DELIVERY BOARD 


Send to our nearest office for cata- 
logue and further information about 
this wonderful press. 














We manufacture One and Two Color 
Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, 
Drum-Cylinder, Two-Revolution Presses 
with Front Fly and Printed-Side-Up 
Deliveriés, Flat-Bed Perfecting, Rotary 
Class H F—Four-Roller, Two-Revolution Press, Printed-Side-Up Delivery Magazine, Color and Newspaper Presses 


New York Orrfice, Times Building 

CuHicaGco Orrice, Monadnock Block 

Sr. Louis Orrice, Security Building a er CO O 
Boston Orrice, Winthrop Building e 


Mexico Orrice, Calle de Ortega, No. 5 


GnrAnms WancrrNervox PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
























































FLAT CASTING MOULD 
With Cored Lid and Adjustable Bar 








PATENT ALL-BRASS GALLEY 
Strong, Durable, Light and Neat 








NEW PATENTED INDEPENDENT 
STEAM GENERATOR 


For Supplying Steam to Stereotype Matrix 
Drying Tables, using Gas for Fuel 








LINOTYPE GAS FURNACE 






Melts the metal quickly with a minimum 
consumption of gas. 








IMPROVED STOP-CYLINDER PRESS 
With New Patented Front Delivery 
For the Finest Illustrated Work 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 














WHEN IN NEED OF 


Twentieth 
Century 
Machinery 


For PRINTING 
STEREOTYPING 
ELECTROTYPING or 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


APPLY TO 


R.HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand Street 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
——_______——— Aso — — 

192 Devonshire Street, . . . BOSTON, MASS. 


258 Dearborn Street,. . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mansfield St., Borough Road, LONDON, ENG. 

















BOOK, MAGAZINE AND PAMPHLET ROTARY 


PERFECTING PRESS 








PEDESTAL SAW TABLE 





IMPROVED BOOKPLATE AND JOB 
SHAVING MACHINE 
For Color and all High-grade Work 





POWER SCREW-DRIVEN SHAVING 
MACHINE 


LINOTYPE SAW TABLE 


Designed especially to meet the demand for 


a small and convenient Saw for 
Linotype Work 
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T HE —— aD 


WIHITLOC 


THE MODERN 
MACHINE 


The Acme of Press Building 
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HEN you have looked into the merits of all the two-revolution 

presses on the market to-day, we are sure you will decide 

that in THE WHITLOCK are to be found more points of advan- 

tage than in other presses. Ask the users)5 THE WHITLOCK 

embodies all the mechanical devices and attachments necessary for 

the most rapid and economical production of the widest and most 
comprehensive range of letterpress work. Ask our agents. 


qT 
a 
O 
C 
K 











Manufactured by THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY of DERBY, CONN. 


121 Times Buitpinc, NEw YorRK 309 WELD BUILDING, BosTON 









WESTERN AGENTS—THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 










Southern Agents — Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro.,. . . . . . . . 44 Viaduct Block, Atlanta, Ga. 


European Agents — Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, . 46 Farringdon Street, London, Eng. 
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fire “ou Interested 


eI)" so, you should look into 
28 





Copperplate Steel Die 


Engraving Embossing ? sets, so arranged that you can 





our offer of supplying you 
with our various sample 





quote a positive price on the usual 





> 
e 





Cards and Stationery, also on Commercial Embo 
your customer to come back in a few days, al 
giving time for your customer to job around. 





WM, FREUND @ SONS "174-126 State Street, Chicago 


demands of Society Invitations, 
ssed Letter-heads, etc. You don’t have to tell 
lowing you time to write for information, also 


How to get them and more information for the asking. 














Is Your Time 
Worth Money ? 


If so, WATERMARKS will make money 
for you by saving your time. 


It tells at a glance where any watermarked paper can be 
obtained. A copy will be mailed to any address in the world 


on receiptof = ONE DOLLAR 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
R. D. MCCARTIE WRITE TO INLAND PRINTER 

607 PARK ROW BLDG. NEAREST ADDRESS 212 MONROE ST. 
NEW YORK City CHICAGO 








Illinois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY SERVES A VAST TERRITORY 


By through service to and from the following cities: 


OMAHA, NEB, CINCINNATI, OHIO EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. LOUISVILLE, KY. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. ATLANTA, GA, 
; r) HOT SPRINGS, ARK. CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ST. LOUIS, MO. VICKSBURG, MISS. 
SO RIOTYPLA? PEORIA, ILL. 
i ond6 | Weekly through service between CHICAGO and between CINCINNATI 
and the PACIFIC COAST. Connections at these terminals for the 


MONROE ST. 
CH IGAG 








EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH 


Fast and handsomely equipped steam-heated trains; dining cars, buffet- 


library cars, sleeping cars, free reclining chair cars. 


A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO 














The Color [ 


& 
by John F. 
Earhart.... 
The Standard Work on Color - 
Printing in America 


A Veritable Work of Art 


Just the Thing for a Birthday Present 

















HIS beautiful book is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 
plates in two to twenty colors each; ishandsomely 
— bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors, 
ye To produce a limited edition of this work required 
* 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The 
book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 
mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 
each. To use colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 
and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 
ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 
Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, - New York 
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KIDDER PRESS CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 NASSAU STREET se So Dg FACTORY — DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


























THIS PRESS 


Can take on two rolls 
at the same time and 
print each in one color 
and deliver the product 
of one in sheets and 
the product of the 
other in rolls. 

Or the two rolls can 
be printed in one color 
each and the product of 
both delivered in sheets 
at the same time. 

In the case of the 
three-color press one 
of the rolls can be 
printed in two colors 
and one in one color. 

















COMBINATION ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 
Delivers product in sheets or rolls, or both. Prints in one, or two, or three colors. 














F you are thinking of put- 
ting in a plant for any kind 
of rotary printing in one 

or more colors, write us and 
let us tell you what you want 
and what we have to supply 
that want. We build better 
Rotary Presses, and sell them 
for less money, than any other 
concern in the world. »% 


Sh 


Gibbs-Brower Co. 


Agents 
No. 150 Nassau Street 


New York 











ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 
Roll product only. One, or two, or three colors. 
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olding Cutters 














SIZES STYLES 
PAPO an wo 
25% in. Lever 
30% in. Hand 
Wheel 
36% in. 
Power 


In Preparation 





HE knife-bar movement used in the construction of the GOLDING PAPER CUTTERS is the 
most powerful movement ever devised for the purpose. It means more for the protection of the 
machine against deterioration from wear, such as affects the value of all other cutters, than anything 

ever invented. With its powerful action and its wear-proof construction it leaves nothing to be desired. 
All this is obtained through a simplicity of construction which is completely described when we say that 


every moving part has a 


DIRECT AND SOLID BEARING 


A simple wheel or crank is the best and most trustworthy device ever invented for the transmission of 
power, and every working part used in the knife-bar movement of the GOLDING PAPER CUTTER is 
a wheel, or a modification thereof. That is the reason why we can afford to sell a high-grade paper cutter 
at a moderate price. And it is covered by a ‘Golding Guarantee’? which means the best that can be 


obtained in material and high-grade labor. 
We manufacture a full line of Paper and Card Cutting Machinery, from $8 to $500. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


GOLDING & Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Printing 
Inks, Type, Tools and Material 
































BOSTON, 183 Fort-Hill Square aA aA PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth Street 
NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue # # 


| 
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THE “WHITE” 
Paper Cutting Machine 

















Automatic Clamp, Foot Clamp and Hand Clamp. 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine 
on the market. Automatic Clamp is purely automatic, no ‘frictions or weights. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


CHICAGO —,C, FULLER & CO, NEWYORK 
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SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Book-Sewing Machines 

| Case-Making Machines 
Casing-In Machines @& 

Cloth-Cutting Machines 

- Pasting Machines @@@ 


WHITE PAPER CUTTERS 


UNIVERSAL 
| Wire-Stitching Machines 


PEERLESS 
Rotary Stamp Pertorators 


KCONOMI AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDERS 
| for Printing Presses, Folding Machines and Ruling Machines 


SOLE EASTERN AGENTS 
Burton’s “Peerless” Rotary Perforator 


FOLDING MACHINERY ini xenspaper Work 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 









































Embossers Ruling Machines Table Shears 
Embossers and Inkers Punching and Eyeletting Machines Rotary Board Cutters 
Steam and Foot Power Perforators Paging and Numbering Machines Brass Bound Boards Press Boards 
Book Trimmers Standing Presses Gilding Presses 


Complete line of Bookbinders’ Machines, Thread, Wire, 
Tape and Machine Parts. 


CHICAGO Ff, C, FULLER & CO, NEWYORK 
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Nn £BAR bb FT 


910,006 


The 
Largest 


N° 12345 Order 











Facsimile Impression EVER PLACED BY THE View, showing parts detached for cleansing — time, one minute. 


New Model No. 27 











UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


For Type-high Numbering Mechanism, was recently awarded to this Company by the BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 





Perfection in Design, 
Faultless Construction, O e O 
Absolute Reliability, make the & 


Unquestionably the BEST 
TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING 
MACHINE in the World 





Price, $14.00 . . . Discount, 5 percent .. . Extra, 5 percent tendays . . 


$12.65 Net. 





The BATES MACHINE C0. 


General Offices: 


346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Nice _— BRANCH —2 Cooper Street, . . . Manchester, England 
Works { 706-708-710 Jamaica Ave. A ; 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S. A. GENCIES— London . . Paris. . Frankfort . . Sydney 

















ALWAYS IN STOCE A Ty 


The American Type Founders Co. and Branches « 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler and Branches 
Inland Type Foundry and Branches 

Golding & Company and Branches 

Toronto Type Foundry and Branches 

The J. L. Morrison Company 


AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








The Declaration of 
Independence 


gave you liberty as your birthright. You are free 
to make your own choice, so if you want a press, 
do not let the first comer persuade you to buy. You 
have a right to the best, to the press which is 
strongest and most reliable, which combines high speed 
and simplicity, which has perfect Ink Distribution, 
four Inking Rollers, two main Gear Wheels and 
not a Cam anywhere. That press is the Perfected 
Prouty, and it is superior to all others for emboss- 
ing, three-color and high-class half-tone work. 


MANUFACTURED ON &.Y B Y 


BOSTON PRINTING 
PRESS MFG. CO. 


176 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
Swain-HADWEN Mpc. Co., . . . . . San Francisco, Cal. 


BROWER-WANNER Co Chicago, Ill. ) 





L DES MOINES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE,. . . Des Moines, Iowa. 
CHas. BECK PAPER Co Philadelphia, Pa. — AGENTS — MCMATH ADVERTISING Co.,. . ... . . . ~ Dallas, Tex. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., . . Omaha, Neb. 
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This is a fac-simile of the August Nonsense 
Calendar of Niagara Paper Mills. If you do not 
see it every month, just let the Mills Know at 
Lockport, N. Y¥., for it’s not.their fault. Indeed, 
they are perfectly willing you should have it. 


Sk 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


— Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Ball Programmes, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers. 181 Will- 


iam st.and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
ich. Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Manufacturers of the Famous Cres- 
cent Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


She 


rd, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
hicago. Write for estimates. 








CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. _ Prepared Charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel and a Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
‘oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 

Mo. Work in all branches. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.”’ 

Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 34-36 Cooper sq., NewYork. Half- 
tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass.. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers. 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds 


208 Sum- 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The ge Seay. 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
r 


ew YOrk. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago; 15 Tudor street 
London, E.C. Complete line of most advance 
machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


The Murray Machinery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Electrotype, stereotypeand etching machinery. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS 
METAL. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 








ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
st., Chicago. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Also large variety miscellaneous cuts. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Folders for Announcements, Programs, 
Lodges, Societies and all Special Occasions. 
Large Line. Write for samples. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION, 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes in 
stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet papers. Quick deliveries—best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U.S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


ETCHING ZINC — GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 
FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 
Globe =-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati. 
Broadway and White street, New York; 224-228 


Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Federal street, 
Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, - Broadway ; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Folding and wire-stitching machines. 


. GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, Alex., & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. *‘ Celebrated "’ brand lies perfectly flat. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg New York. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray's Ferry Printing Ink 
Works), manufacturers of printing-inks. 196- 
198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 


Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 
The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 


works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printing Press Co., 176 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO-MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
ew York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


Rooney & Otten Printing Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 


New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 
TRADE. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
street, Chicago. 


FOR THE 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-1 
W. Kinzie street, > Bethy ° 7 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes Lithographing Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established 1879. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE, 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The Spe- 
cial Agency of the Trade made up of the Paper, 
Book, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 


Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 








NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 83 Chambers st., N.Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 83 Chambers street, 
New York; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
London, Eng., 34 Queen st., Cheapside, E.C. 
Factory, Orange, N.J.,U.S.A. These ma- 
chines can be purchased at all first-class 
stationers’ and rubber-stamp manufacturers’. 


Wetter Typographic Numbering machines print 
and number at one impression. 331-341 Clas- 
son ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by all dealers. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 


list of 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” . 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Japan Paper Co., 36 East Twenty-first street, New 
York city. Seead. in this paper. 
PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


Job 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
and linen papers. 


East Hartford Mfg. Co., Burnside, Conn. High- 
rade writings, bonds, ledgers, weddings. 
Nrite us in regard to specialties. 


Makers of ledger 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass 
A full line of papeteries made at 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass., 
U.S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
typers and photo-engravers. 


United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Half-tone, 


Electro- 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 


gre Dearborn street, Chicago. Complete out- 
ts a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
street, Chicago. Half-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Robert W. Tunis Mfg. Co, Inc. manufacturers 
of the celebrated Model Printing Press and 
dealers in new and secondhand presses of all 
makes. 708 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESSES —HAND OR FOOT. 
Kelsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


Brower-Wanner Co., type, cases, chases, motors. 
298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.”’ 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York ; 
gc Dearborn street, Chicago. Specialties: 
rass and steel rules, galleys, electric-welded 
chases, mahogany and iron stereotype blocks, 
composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead 
cutters, self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 


Hartnett, R. W., 52-54 North Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
atent steel furniture and other specialties. 


list of 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 406 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. rinters’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 
New or secondhand supplies of all kinds. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized Gelatine for roilers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 406 Pearl street, 
New York. Also, padding glue. 


Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition.. 


84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, . 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Hart & Zugelder, Rochester, N. Y. Also, book- 
binders’ flexible glue. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also, pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, folding and wire-stitchers. 
RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 
Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. All rub- 
ber stamp supplies, type, small presses, etc. 
SECCNDHAND MACHINERY. 
Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
ork city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 
STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Also, brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
; METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-1 
W. Kinzie street, Chistes. ” oe 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TARCOLIN., 
Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jefferson st., 
hicago. 
TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet papers 
made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., Spring- 
field, Mass. 





TRANSLATION, 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Price-lists; commercial catalogs. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo- 
kane,Wash.; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atilanta: Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co ; Dallas: Scarff & O'Connor Co. ; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Deaiborn street, 
Chicago. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies. 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, S. E. cor. 12th and Locust 
sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 


Newton Copper-Facing Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
New York. Established 1851. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Empire Wood Type Co., 79 Centre st., New York. 
Manufacturers enameled and plain-faced wood 
ie and general wood goods for printers’ use. 
Write for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. ; eastern factory and warehouse, 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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Go to Press for First Edition 


DEARBORN STATION 


Noon, August 9, 1902 


MONON ROUTE 


Evening Edition at 9:00 P.M. 
Sporting Extra at 2:45 A.M. 








Henry Lindenmeyr 





& Sons 








The Red Book of Ledger and Bond 
Papers is now ready, and is intended to 
accompany the Blue Book of Standard 
Grades, which has already been issued. 


Our new line of Meteor Covers is 
ready, in eight good colors. 
Send for samples. 


Relievo Enameled Embossing Covers 








in white and colors, of superior strength and excel- 
lent surface, have just been added to our stock. 


Our Stock of All Papers is the Biggest and the Best 
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For Day 





Turn a rule at Indianapolis—more to come. 
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Of the nearly two hundred plants which have been placed in my hands for sale or for the procurement of 


partners, the following will serve as specimen opportunities for safe and profitable investment with services. 


PLANT 59 
$400,000 FOR $300,000, This is one of the best equipped 
printing, lithographing, engraving, electrotyping, stereotyping and 
binding concerns to be found in the United States. It has been 
established more than fifteen years, with constantly increasing 
patronage and profits. 
As can be conclusively proven by its records, its business for 


the past year has aggregated over $400,000, on which the net 
profits above all expenses exceed $40,000. W hy then should a 


prosperous business be in the market? 

The chief owner of this plant is afflicted with an incurable 
malady, which is greatly aggravated by present environment. 
And as his ag agin are becoming more and more unbearable, he 
is obliged to be relieved of present cares in order that he may 
remove to a different climate. 

As the founder of the business is ambitious to have it con- 
tinued, he would be willing to let one-half of the purchase money 
— $150,000 — remain in five per cent bonds. Here then is an 
exceptional opportunity for one man or for a number of men to 
safely invest with services. 


PLANT 51 

$30,000 — PARTNERS WANTED. In the Middle West, and 
established for more than thirty years, is a very large printing 
and book publishing business, with bindery, etc., which on account 
of having been burned out with a loss of over $80,000 above 
insurance, has since been hz padicepped for lack of. capital. The 
additional capital sought is about $30,000. Last year’s business 
amounted to about $150,000, In spite of all disadvantages on 
account of lack of capital, assets for the past year have increased 
over $7,000, and liabilities have decreased over $4,000, With the 
$30,000 increase of capital and with the additional help from one 
or more investors, it is believed that past business could be nearly 
doubled with a still larger increase of profits. This is another 
exceptional opportunity for really competent workmen and really 
bright young men with a few thousand dollars each to safely 
invest, with excellent opportunities for promotion. 


PLANT 81 

ELECTROTYPE PLATES OF 70 BOOKS, including an Art 
Album comprising half-tone reproductions of 144 of the most 
famous paintings, the complete works of Shakespeare in one vol- 
ume, /Esop’s Fables, the Scarlet Letter, Social Etiquette, Tom 
Brown's School Days, Black Beauty, and others by such authors 
as Jules Verne, Nathaniel Hawthorne, H. Rider Haggard, Alex- 
ander Dumas, Owen Meredith, Charles Dickens, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Wilkie Collins, A. Conan Doyle, ete. The books are not 





copyrighted and the plates are offered at a bargain only because 
their owners are closing out this jine of their business. The 
plates are of uniform size, about 3} by 54 inches, and are little 


worn. <A complete list furnished on application, with full name, 


address, etc. 
PLANT 58 


$45,000 PRINTING-PRESS MANUFACTURING PLANT 
seeks additional capital for the extension of its business. It 
already includes a complete equipment for the manufacture of 


printing-presses, shears, punches, etc., together with the buildings 
pe ground, consisting of four lots, 66 by 132 each. This plant 

also fully equipped for the repairing of all kinds of machinery, 
and engines, and carries a large stock of valves, fittings, 
Pipe, belting and general steam supplies. Also includes a number 
of valuable patents on printing-presses and machinery. It is con- 
venient to freight and passenger depots, and is doing a very 
large and profitable business. 


PLANT 57 
$30,000 ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


Western city seeks additional capital to increase its business. 
Business aggregated more than $45,000 last year. Good opening 
and large possibilities to the right man, or two or three men who 
can make themselves useful to the business. 


boilers 


PLANT in large 


| 
{ 
| 





PLANT 169 


$5,000 AND SERVICE A foreign business directory pub- 
lished in five languages, having unlimited opportunities, will give 
a good business manager an unusual inducement if they can 
secure the right kind of a man. Will bear closest investigation. 
The only standard work of its character. Circulation 25,000 
copies. Inquiries will not be considered unless accompanied with 
full name and address, age,,references as to ability and character, 
investment limits, etc. 





PLANT 35 
$28,000 STATIONERY STORE, PRINTING-OFFICE AND 
BOOKBINDERY wants an active partner. The plant is free 
from all encumbrances and earning big money. Last year’s busi- 
ness exceeded $40,000, This is a royal opportunity for a man of 
experience w ho is seeking a perfectly safe investment. 


PLANT 112 
$30,000 nage ky slick _AND_ ENGRAVING PLANT, 
located in one of the largest cities in New York State, is for sale. 
It is well established and equipped with most modern appliances. 
Jusiness last year aggregated over $45,000, on which the net 
profits exceeded over $9,000, as may be seen by any one who cares 
to examine in detail the records. The owners are obliged to sell 
on account of continuous ill-health. Where else can an investor 
be reasonably certain to secure more than twenty-five per cent for 
the use of his money? 
PLANT 40 
ENGRAVING, BINDING 
=R’S BUSINESS FOR ONLY 


AND MANU- 
$35,000, 





$50,000 P getter 
FACTURING ro 






ON EASY rERMS. Type and machinery inventories over 
$40,000, stock over $5,000 and unfinished work about $5,000, 
Located in large city, practically without a competitor within 


forty miles. E mploys over seventy hands at an average wage of 
less than $8 per week. Occupies a three- story and basement 
building at an annual rental of only $700. Here is a bonanza for 


one or more parties who can command the requisite capital. 
PLANT 101 
35,000 BOOK AND PERIODICAL PRINTING PLANT in 
this” city, for sale. It includes thirteen large cylinder and eight 


jop presses, folders, stitchers, etc., with capacity of about $100,000 
worth of work per annum. The business is gg ead estab- 
lished, is unencumbered and is earning big money. Owner wishes 
to be relieved of printing branch of his business. 


PLANT 133 
$50,000 PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, STEREOTYPING 
AND BOOKBINDING PLANT, well established, in the extreme 
South, is for sale on account of the age (over eighty) of one of 
its owners, and the fact that the other does not understand the 
business. Here is an opportunity for skilled workmen, capable of 
superintending each of the several departments, and who are able 
to command an aggregate of $10,000 or more in ready cash to 
purchase this plant employing an average of about eighty hands, 
and pay remainder of purchase money out of net earnings of the 
business. Those who are prepared to enter such a combination 
should state full particulars with reference to their own qualifica- 

tions, investment limits, references, etc. 


PLANT 26 





A WELL-ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING HOUSE in New 
York city, whose line already includes over 150 different copy- 
right works, is proposing to increase its capital sufficiently to 


install an up-to-date printing and binding plant capable of doing 
its own and other work. The growth of this establishment has 
been unprecedented. It began on an investment of less than 
$500, and its assets to-day aggregate over $200,000, without one 
dollar of any kind of lien against it. All who are seeking a per- 
fectly safe and profitable investment in sueh an establishment 
should write at once for particulars. 


While the above are but samples of the special bargains or opportunities for investors in large establishments, I have a variety of opportunities 


in smaller plants where the required investment woul 


d range from a few hundred dollars upward. An 
tisement, mention their investment limits, and signify their preferences as to location, character of plant, etc., I shall be pleased to give particulars, 


if would-be investors will refer to this advere 





PAUL NATHAN, Printers’ Broker 


Cor. Madison Ave. 


Metropolitan Life Bldg. .o33Msaise, A"S:. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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AN INTERESTING BIT 
OF NEWS 








MANZ 
BRANCHES 
TO NEW YORK 





Expansion —that’s all. It has 
relieved the pressure on our 


big Chicago establishment. 


Manz plates have the qualities 


that printers appreciate. 


Manz fashion and other illus- 
trations are notable for original 


conception. 


Our mechanical drawings are 


perfect in artistic detail. 


The big New York plant gives 
us facilities for rapid, satisfac- 
tory work; and better service 


to our entire clientage. 


Write us for new ideas— we 





have them—=in any quantity. 








J. MANZ ENGRAVING CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


195-207 Canal Street 23-25-27 City Hall Place 


5-10 
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DEPARTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


, Wf / 
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LETTER-HEADS AND ENVELOPES 
for Municipal, County and State Officers can be 
printed very nicely, with lithographic effect, from 
SSS Ceroty Pes 


Our plates are sharp and deep, and wear well. 











ee FRANK McLEES & BROS. 


SAMPLES 216 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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The world’s best tags costing but a trifle, it is poor economy to risk valuable shipments by using any but the 
strongest tag made—that’s Dennison’s. k 


The great strength, tough stock and metal eyelets in Dennison Tags defy rough usage and insure the safe delivery 
of packages sent to any part of the world, the waterproof eyelet patches defying rain and wet. 
Their qualit,, makes perfect printing and addressing possible. 











Accurately cut and perfectly proportioned, with all eyelets accurately a —, 
placed, these Tags are the World’s Standard. ei 




















\\ DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati St.Louis 
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Midsummer Notes 


According to the terms of our contract August 1 is the 
day for beginning work on the additions to our gallery. 
The work must be completed on September 1. We shall 
begin the fall season with the largest photographing de- 
partment in the world. Our gallery will be 135 feet long. 

We mention this fact merely for the information of 
customers, to whom the knowledge of such facilities should 
be of the utmost importance. With such a gallery, a 
large order that would take weeks for completion in an 
engraving establishment of ordinary size may be photo- 
graphed in a few hours. 

Another item of importance—these very large facilities 
enable us to give better quality for the money than can be 
obtained elsewhere. When you hear a man like John 
Burroughs say, as he says of Country Life in America, 
that it is ‘‘ the handsomest publication in the world,’’ it 
is pretty safe to make up your mind that all the plates are 
made by The Gill Engraving Company. 

*‘Once a customer, always a customer,’’ has been one 
of our strongest claims for fifteen years. 


The Gill Engraving @mpany 


140 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Huber Press 





Do you know any thing of the Huber Printing Press ? 


Would you not think, as a progressive printer, a few hours 
well spent in looking into its new features? For instance: 


THE HUBER drives direct—no intermediate gears. 


THE BED AND CYLINDER are locked with a registering device under center of bed, 
adjustable so as to prevent lost motion. 


THE PYRAMID DISTRIBUTION ensures the finest effects from the ink. 
THE ANGLE ROLLERS are geared to travel with the plate. 
THE BRAKE, BACK-UP and many other labor-saving devices. 


The HUBER is rigid —the Register is perfect. The machine is the finest built. 
It gives the largest product. 


LET US HAVE A CONFERENCE WITH YOU. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 50 Ann St., New York. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Acents, Sypvey, N. $.W., PARSONS BROS., Mat. Life Ins. Bldg. H.W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, Encianp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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LANSTON MONOTYPE 


Just one point will demonstrate the great superiority of the Lanston 
Monotype over other typesetting machines or hand composition. 


Suppose a good customer comes in and wants an additional thou- 
sand of his catalogue or oook. 

If it is printed from hand-set type, you have distributed all the 
forms—hard luck. 

Or, if it was printed from the work of the ordinary machine you 
have remelted the metal—more hard luck. 

In either case you must put an expensive man at work resetting the 
entire job. 


The cost of the reprint is practically the same as that of the original. 


Now, see how you make easy money on this job by using the Lans- 
ton Monotype. 

You take from your files the ribbon of paper on which the charac- 
ters of the job are perforated. 

Your operator fixes the spool of paper on the casting machine, 
selects and adjusts the matrix case, regulates the measure and starts 
the machine, the entire operation requiring not more than a couple 
of minutes. 

Then your operator takes up another job and you go to the ball game. 

And the machine goes right along about its business, unwinding 
that ribbon and putting up the type in galley form—every operation 
is automatic. 

All that it costs you to put up the type for that book is the cost of 
the fuel required to run the machine and an occasional minute of the 
operator’s time. 

Grasp the idea? If.you don’t, read again, for it means real 
money to you. 

The cost of getting up a reprint of a book set on the Lanston 
Monotype is practically nothing as compared with a duplication of the 
original cost when the reprint is put up by hand or on any other machine. 

Think what a pull this will give you in your prices and profits. 

This is only one of the superior points.of the Lanston Monotype. 
The others are explained in our handsome brochure, a copy of which 
will be sent free on request. 

Bear in mind that the Lanston Monotype will not only do anything 
that any other machine can do, but also anything that the best com- 
positor can do within its limits from pearl to pica, and any measure 
up to 42 ems pica. 


And do tt better. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
309 Broadway, New York City 


























$33 
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Ite hl MONON A De You Wantthe BEST PRESS MADE foun Offic.» 


Leverless THEN YOU WILL BUY ONLY THE 


Monona Leverless 


Vv 
| For the General Work of the COUNTRY OFFICE — newspaper, poster 
Vv 





and book work—it is UNAPPROACHABLE, all things considered. Easy run- 
ning, easy on building, easy and cheap to keep in repair. All sizes—6-col- 
umn folio to 7-column quarto. In Use All Over the World. 


Send for circulars and prices to 


W. G. WALKER 6G CO. .. Madison, Wis. 


We keep special INK, BLANKETS and CHASES for PROUTY and MONONA PRESSES . 
and are HEADQUARTERS for CHASES and BLANKETS for EVERYBODY. 





Two Bargains in Cylinder Presses. 








One Fine Army Press. Write Quick. 

















Rapid Work Our Motto Printers YOU can supply your 


home buyers if you try. 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. CALENDARS 19053 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN AMERICA 


Electrotypers CALENDAR PADS 


: AND =—— 

















ALL STYLES AND SIZES = ——————— 


Stereotypers FANS, BLOTTERS, NAPKINS, MEMORANDUM BOOKS, 


DIARIES, ALUMINUM NOVELTIES, and many new things. 











Write for Terms, Price-Lists, Discounts, etc. 


196 South Clark St., Chicago | BENNETT-THOMAS MEG. CO. 


TELEPHONE, CENTRAL No. 1216]334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











In Summer Time 


HEN the weather is hot and rollers are wont 

to bother the sweltering printer, and even the 
paper seems determined to add to his discomfort, it 
is well not to have other set-backs in the way of 
unsatisfactory inks. To avoid worry on the ink ques- 
tion you should select BUFFALO PRINTING 
INK—the kind that “ always works.”’ 





Our new Sample Book of Cover Inks 
is yours for the asking. Write on your 


BUFFALO INKS ~ gwn letter-head—don’t use postal. 


ALWAYS WORK 
BUFFALO PRINTING INK 
WORKS :::: Buffalo, N.Y. 


E. F. RYCHEN, Proprietor. 





NEW YORK BRANCH, 69 ANN STREET 
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Did You Read that Printed Matter 


About Punching Paper r 


A A A 
For Round and ee - : 
Open Hole ‘ye Made in three 


Punching e styles 
Loose Leaf Ledger, aoe 
Card Index Work, This is Style D 
Label Cutting, $200 Net 


Patented April 10, 1900 


Tatum Steam Power Adjustable 
Paper Punch 


Assuming that you would be interested, we have issued a New 
Descriptive Circular, giving also the names of our patrons; but if 
we missed you, or, if not knowing its value you ‘‘ wasted” it, we 
will gladly send you another for the asking. 


The Sam’] C. Tatum Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Sigmund Ullman 
Company |_ 


PRINTING INKS 


FOR ALL PVRPOSES 















































BLACK AND COLORED } COVER INKS 
INKS reitiectine “SUNDER sa ALL | TT TCH TDRUCK INKS 


BLACK and COLORS 


DOUBLETONE INKS COPPER AND STEEL 
BLACK, COLORED BLACKS and COLORS producing PLATE INKS _ Btack and coors. 


superior half-tone work and unique effects. 
BRONSTIKON 


























LITHOGRAPHIC INKS A BRONZE SIZE of high quality. 
BLACKS and COLORS. BRONZE POWDERS 
GOLD, ALUMINUM, METAL- NEWS, BOOK, JOB, POSTER, 
LIC AND SATIN INKS BAG INKS _comPpLere AssoRTMENT. 











INKS FOR EXPORT, made correct for every climate and conventently put up for Dealers 


y, x4 %, “ad 
ip INK MAKERS’ MATERIALS, DRY 9 J%e%y 
N 


VOI 
IDS COLORS, VARNISHES, DRYERS J 
fe )f fe: yf 





‘ * PREPARED CARBON BLACKS “* 








Main Office and Factories: 146th Street and Park Avenue 
Downtown Branch: 23 Frankfort Street 
Chicago Branch: 45 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 
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PRINTERS CAN INCREASE THEIR 
BUSINESS and BUILD UP A GROWING 
SUPPLY TRADE BY HANDLING OUR 


Account Files # 


@ Send for Catalogue and Prices 


THE SIMPLE ACCOUNT : 
FILE CO., Fremont, Ohio The “IDEAL” The “1902” 


Have Arch Wires. 



















BEWARE of one unscrupulous fellow, doing business on our reputation, who is 
selling a double arch file, and wants to deliver goods and get your cash on any kind 
of a promise or agreement, even going so far as to make written contracts in our name. 


“THE SIMPLE ACCOUNT FILE” 
Has Straight Spindles. 














LUST ISSUED || eowar-wANNER Co. 


Printers’ Machinery, Type and Supplies 
POCKET EDITION *Phone 2650 Harrison - 298 Dearborn St., Chicago 


OF 

6 “A 
Hereafter we shall nick all our labor-saving Brass Rule 
é U al a at both ends, in addition to the usual side nick, unless it is 
especially ‘ordered without end nicks. Single rule will be 
4 + nicked at the center, dotted and hyphen rule below the 
of wZa- em nn center, and music and other rule above the center. These 
° nicks will distinguish labor-saving rule from rule which is 
not cut labor-saving and make the cutting up of the former 
inexcusable. ‘They will also help compositors to distinguish 















































WORTHY setting of this popular work, the different faces of rule. Special nicks will be made for 
| arranged for convenient handling. Com- customers desiring them. 

‘&* plete in every way, except the omission of (’ () (im of) Fig.1—showing nick for 
ae | ‘ . ‘ Totted and hyphen rule. 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes, exhaustive a | Fig. 2—Showing nick for 
index, and an excellent portrait of the author. = ——- 
Size 3 x 534 inches, 76 pp., blue cloth, gold lettered. ns nay ~~ 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. a "il (| | | Fig. 4.— Showing nick for 

LJ a Hf music and other rule. 

HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD, PvBLIsHER. 1 2 4 

We believe that aii lengths on labor-saving rule is 
For Sale by unnecessary and not desired by printers, and therefore as the 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY process is sometimes harmful, particularly for pre rule, we 
hall discon t. Of I t { - 
212-214 MONROE STREET Feed it oll be furnished. course, when stamped rule is pre 
CHICAGO It is our special endeavor to be of service to our customers 


by furnishing them with labor-saving devices, and we believe 
that this nicking, which originates with us, will be appre- 
ciated. Many dollars’ worth of labor-saving rule will be 
safeguarded by it. 








The regular edition of this work, elegantly illustrated, 
is furnished i in full cloth at $1.50, or in red or brown India 


oze leather a oo. Send for circular fully describin 
ee ‘ , ENTIRE PLANTS QUICKLY SUPPLIED 





























che Gem Ink Fountain 


SAVES INK, TIME, .ABOR, WORRY. 


Simplest Can be instantly attached to any flat impression press. Ink is protected from 

dirt and dust, and can not cake, thus absolutely preventing any waste, a most 
Cleanest important feature not possessed by any other fountain. Cups are detachable, 
thus enabling you to have one for each color always ready for instant use. 


Cheapest. Sent to any reliable house on approval. Write, stating style and size of 
Best ee e || press. Try it for ten days, and if you don’t like it send it back. 


ial J. W. Eggleston & Co. 


Price, complete with one cup, $12.50 
Additional cups, .... each, 2.50 19 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


Patented 
1901 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


an> COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 
MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
Brand. These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 


SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, 


manufactured by 


/-V ia lley-¥) tne 4 2 ae. ek OZe) -) 1] - mn od 2 OL 0m 
150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, NN. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN 8ST. 





TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Ansescoaemn Wood Pulp Board, 

. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1832 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 
and Furniture Makers’ 


LEATHERS 


Sole Manufacturers of the Superior 
DOMESTIC LEVANTS 
Finest line of Imported Marble Paper. 


Sterling Round-corner Machine, $15 
With Punching Attachment, ... 25 


Gothic Index Tabs. 
75-77 DUANE ST., NEw YorK CITY 





WHITMORE MEFs. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Rass. 


FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


Sample books 
on application 


Cypewriter Papers 








The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








Paper and Pulp Mill 
MACHINERY, 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS, 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, 
Plating Machines, Special 
Machinery, etc. 








Write us for prices and further 
particulars. 


L. Martinson 
& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





Printers’ == 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers. 


aw Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 
909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








If in a hurry, send your forms to the 


ATLAS 


We do electro- 


Electrotype typing only, and 
GC aid penn 
ompany We can please you. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 
76 to 82 Sherman St. 
Chicago 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 














PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 
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DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the following 

trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 


839 


E.S. Rooks & Co. 


Dealers in 


Paper 


Cardboard, Envelopes, Etc. 





Long-Distance Telephone, Main 3550 
127-129 Market Street, 
Chicago 





OUT MAY I5™ 
OUR NO.7 CATALOGUE. 


SHOWING 
NEW, ORIGINAL, 


STOCK CUTS 


UP-TO-DATE 


MAILED FOR IO CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE 


N this book we have anticipated 
the needs of the PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER, It contains over 
1,000 Special Headings, Ornaments 
and Mortised Cuts never before pub- 
lished—No live printer should fail to 
send for it. 
THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
Engravers and Electrotypers 
47-153 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 











THE RUSSELL SCHOOL 








PONTIAC BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


be an 








An Interesting Descriptive Booklet free 





Weber &.: Engines 


PRINTING OFFICES, ELECTROTYPE 
and 


FOUNDRIES, BOOKBINDERIES, 
similar establishments.  :: $ 







Easily operated. Econom- 
ical of fuel. Occupy little 
floor space. Endorsed by 


users everywhere. 
Send for full particulars. 


WEBER GAS é 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO. 
Box Z 1114 
Kansas City, Mo. 





ALL GRADES 


ENVELOPES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RICHMOND ENVELOPE CO. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Come, let's talk it ower 


If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“Inland,” why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND 


REFINING CO. 
CMI CA GO 























PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


Price This knife has been 
: subjected to a careful 
reduced test for quality of tem- 


er. It will be found to 
to 25 cts. hold akeen edgeand to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The bladeruns 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
required. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 








The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 























Are you out of a 
position 7) 














Do you ze 
a 
want a 


better oner | 


Every one desiring a position ; 
in the National, State, County or City Govern- 
ment, should possess one of these little books. 


HOW TO | 
| PREPARE 73*| 
EXAMINATIONS | 
HOW TO 
OBTAIN 
POSITIONS 




















New Vest-pocket 
Civil Service 


Manual 


Gives in detail the History, Aims, Opportunities, 
Rules, Regulations and Requirements of Civil 
Service Law, and tells just how to prepare tor 
examinations, and How to Obtain Positions. 


By Pror. C. M. STEVENS, Pu. D. 
Price, full leather, gilt, 50 cents postpaid 
The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe Street, Chicago 








ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 





BETWEEN 


CHICAGO ™ KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO +» ST.LOUIS, 
CHIGAGO »» PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS*» KANSAS CITY. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark.. DEN VER, Colo. 
TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH, 
OREGON 


CALIFORNIA « 





IF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER 
BIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 

Geo. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Important Announcement 
JUST OPENED 














The Inland Printer Technical School 


Machine Composition Branch 


of the Mergenthaler Company and will install all types of composing machines for 

the instruction of printers who may wish to learn the mechanism and operation of 
the Linotype, the Monotype, the Simplex or the Linotype Junior. Expert practical work- 
men will be in charge of each branch, who will devote their entire time — eight hours every 
day—to teaching those who enter these classes how to take care of and operate such machines 
as they may elect to learn. 

The practical instruction given in a single term in this school will equal years of experience 
without an instructor. Each student will have such personal instruction and training as will 
enable him to take charge of a plant of machines upon graduation. None will be graduated 
without passing a rigid examination as to their fitness to install and care for the machine he 


, \HE INLAND PRINTER has taken over the school proposed by the Chicago Branch 


undertakes to learn. 

While essentially a school for printers wishing to become OPERATOR-MACHINISTS, 
those wishing to learn operating or mechanism alone can have a term of uninterrupted prac- 
tice of eight hours a day on the keyboard, or attend only the classes in mechanism. 

The classes are under the direction of Mr. John S. Thompson, whose writings on the 
subject of machine composition are familiar to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Pupils may enter at any time for night or day tuition. 

Printers only will be accepted as pupils. Printers coming from a town where a union 
exists must be able to present credentials approved by the Chicago Typographical Union. 

THE INLAND PRINTER strongly recommends that applicants out of town send information 
regarding their experience in the printing business and what branch they have been or are 
employed in. 

The average time of instruction is six weeks. Competent pupils who desire to secure a 
school diploma must pass a satisfactory examination. It is a necessary precaution that THE 
INLAND PRINTER should reserve to itself the right to reject applications for instruction when 
in its judgment the applicant does not show adaptability for the work of machine operating. 

Day and night classes will be sustained. The night classes will be for those whose 
arrangements will not permit them taking the day classes. 

For further particulars, address 


A. H. McQUILKIN, General Manager, 
212-214 Monroe STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Knowledge with Practical lag ng 
Self-Reliance Cui de to EMBOSSING 


Make a combination of qualities absolutely essential 
to success. High places can not be reached with- 


out these most valuable attainments. ‘They are to e 
be had only, by constant and unremitting applica- 
tion to the study of facts— not after a while — but 


now. There is no surer key to the success of a 








printer than ‘f Hints on Imposition,’ a 


handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. How to Do It on an ordinary Job Press 
You Will Not Know Everything THE BEST WORK YET YOU SHOULD 
PUBLISHED HAVE ONE 


About the printing business when you have read 
‘Hints on Imposition,’’ but you will have in the 
book a most convenient pocket companion, which 
will disclose to you at a glance the everyday methods 
adopted for the imposition of book forms. The 
folded sheet and the imposed form are shown side 
by side, and the workman is guided step by step 


HE above is the title of a new edition of ‘‘A Practi- 
cal Guide to Embossing,’’ just published. The 
work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions 


into a complete understanding of the imposition of for making dies and doing embossing on job presses. 
book forms. Several chapters (illustrated) are ‘ ‘ eF , 
allotted to the ‘‘making’’ of margins in the form, Besides samples of embossing on both inside and outside 
imposition and locking-up of pages of unequal size of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds 
in a form, instructions for imposition of large en- ; é ‘ 
velope forms, register, gripper margin, etc., etc., of embossed work in gold, red and blue. No printer 
together with numerous valuable hints and sugges- should fail to have one of these books. Country printers 


tions, which make the book useful to workmen in 
any branch of the printing business. ‘The book con- 
tains over roo illustrations. Price, leather, $1.00. postpaid. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. stem E lial 014 6M eis 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. wae poo tt — 


are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75. cents, 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHING & ":"" 
A NEWSPAPER ! “22 





























| T is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, 
It Tells All About: | but includes suggestions for the financial advancement 
Choosing a Field. of existing daily and weekly journals. The author, 
Selecting a Building and Its Location. O F. Byxb h hi . h f : “A 
Choosing a Title, Arranging Size and Number of : - t. Dyxbee, Nas this to say in the preface: ; sa 
eau tein Pcpue, ce la ila iit title for a book covering every phase of the starting and 
. ‘ . . 
Make-up of the Paper — Style of Heads. developing of a newspaper property, © Establishing a News- 
Buying Material — Size and Quality of Body Letter. y° h dvisedi + e 
Buying Material — Style and Quantity of Ad. Type. paper 1s chosen advisedly. o start a newspaper Is easy, 
Buying Material — The Press. : <. ¢ : : =a 
Buying Material — Miscellaneous Requirements for but to establish It Is quite a different matter a much 
pee emeneing sad Frees Rocesa— Total Com. deeper subject. To establish anything — a newspaper for 
rrangement of the Composing Room : oe ° ° 
Business Office Fixtures and Arrangement. example—is to originate and secure its permanent existence, 
Furnitureand Arrangement of the Editorial Rooms. | or to set it in place and make it stable there. Accordingly, 


Bookkeeping and Ofce Management. a 4 
Reportorial Force and Its Work. I have endeavored to treat in a complete and practical man- 


Procuring and Interesting Correspondents. . ° P + < 
Schon for Reporters and Correspondents. | ner every detail entering into the establishing of a news- 
Procuring Subscribers. Keeping Subscribers. j H : ” 

Gollectinne Duberrigaioae, | paper in all that the term implies. 

Allowing Credit and Collecting Bills. (= a ee ; , —s 
Advertising a Newspaper. — 

ad mags vo A sl Card. It is 5% x8 inches in size, contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and 
Extra and Special Editions. neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers 
116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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An Unsolicited Testimonial 
speaks for itself— 





which 








PARLIN & ORENDORFF COMPANY, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
CANTON, ILLINOIS. 
May 24, 1902, 
The Henry O. Shepard Co., 
Chicago, Tll. 
Gentlemen: - 

Now that our #59 Catalog is finished and delivered, we cannot 
refrain from closing up our correspondence with you withdut e:pressing 
our appreciation of the manner in which you have handled this work, 

A trade catalog divided into six editions,. involving over 4100 
pages, with all the labor and complications incidental thereto, handled 
from start to finish without friction or complaint,: and without a serious 
error, is an achievement of which you may well be proud. We had the 
utmost confidence, at the time of placing the contract, in your ability 
to turn out this job to our entire satisfaction, and the result proves 
that our confidence was well founded. 

We started out to make this the largest and most complet? 
catalog of agricultural implements ever issued, and a work befitting the 
position of this Company in the implement world. From the many commend- 
atory letters received from the recipients of this book, we feel that the 
desired result has been obtained, and we add our own testimony to the 
fact that it is a correct representation of "The Canton Line", as well 
as a handsome specimen of the printer’s art. 

We congratulate you on having an establishment in which every 
department is filled with people who evidently know how to carry out the 
instructions of your patrons. 

With best wishes for your continued success, we are, 

Yours truly, 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 


Fy ad 








This letter and the one on the opposite page show how we have pleased 


two firms. 


What we have done for these we can do for others. 


We respect- 


fully solicit correspondence from those needing work in our line. 





The Henry O. Shepard Company, 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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Another Testimonial of which 
we are proud— | 








BRANCHES MANUFACTURERS OF 


inwar STAOUIS. STP CRANE CO oes AMD PITH 
e VALVES AND FITTINGS 


CINCINNATI STLOUIS ST.PAUL 
IN BRASS AND !RON 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO 
S!OUXCITY OMAHA LOS ANGELES FOR ALL PRESSURES OF 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND ORE ESTABLISHED 1655 STEAM, GAS AND WATER 


June 2nd, 1902. 


Henry 0. Shepard Company, 
214 Monroe Street, 


Chicago. 


Gentlemen: - 

We take pleasure in acknowledging 
receipt of our 1902 illustrated Standard catalogue, 
which you have just completed. 


We congratulate you in producing the most 
handsome catalogue of the kind we have ever had. 

Every feature of the book has received the closest 
attention from you, and we, therefore, do not hesitate 
to compliment you for so fine a production of the 
printer’s art. 


Yours truly, 


CRANE CO. 


Susi 











Our facilities enable us to promptly look after all classes of Catalogue, 
Booklet, Railroad and other Printing. We have latest machinery, best of 
help, new material, etc., and are certain we can please the most exacting 


customers. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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